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ANNUAL REPORT of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

9b JK» Jhxdtency, Moms Wnram, Governor o/ the Btat* 
tf Michigan : 

In presenting the Annual Report required by law from 
the Department of Fublio Instruction, the Superintendent 
Wnnot bnt express bis gratification at tbe healthfnl and 
prosperous condition of thia great branch of oar pnblio 
interests. Sobools are tbe landmarks of civilization. The 
merely physical progress of a nation may be indicated by 
the extent of its conquests, or the wide reach and richness 
of itB commerce; bnt its real power and greatness will be 
measured beat by the character and efficiency of those in- 
stitutions by which its moral and intellectual life is fed and 
refined. Pnblic peace, industrial thrift, and the extension 
of trade, which so largely attract the popular attention, 
may be the ripe fruits, and the intelligence and virtue of 
the people are the true roots and springs of the national 
life. Whatever ennobles and elevates man as man, 
strengthens and enriches the State. It is, therefore, a 
matter of serious congratulation to every thoughtful citi- 
zen, that the School system is efficiently accompUfibia^ ^ 
J 
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some considerable extent, the great public purposes for 
which it was organized. 

The Education of the people is an object of patriotic 
and philanthropic regard, always aod in any land ; but in 
a government like oars-— a government of the people — a 
government whose constitution is the embodiment of the 
people's will, whose laws are expressions of the people's 
sentiments, whose police ia the conscience and loyalty of 
the people, whose soldiers are its common oitiaens, whose 
ezoheqner is the public liberality, and whose national bul- 
warks are the tried patriotism and public spirit of the 
people; a government in which the great questions of 
public policy are argued and settled at the bar of public 
opinion, and the perils and prosperity of the State are the 
private cares of the people, — in a government thus thor- 
oughly popular in its forms and forces, the Educational 
System, by which the minds and hearts of the people aw 
to be informed, and the public sentiment is to be molded, 
assumes an importance which can never belong to it in a 
State less popular in its structure. The greatest of oof 
Statesmen, the most thoughtful and wisest of our citizens, 
have felt most gravely this importance, and have repeat 
edly and eloquently urged the truth upon their country- 
men, that the perpetuity and safety of oar political insti- 
tutions depend upon the virtue and intelligence of the 
people. Against the surging tides of party strife, with 
its blinding appeals to passion and prejudice, against all 
those insidious tendencies to public and private corruption 
engendered by the too fervid sunshine of our large liberty 
itself, we can oppose successfully only the cultivated in- 
tellect and hearts of an educated people. Our School 
houses are the true fortresses of our country. While 
sound learning and good morals keep guard there, our lib- 
erties can never perish. These are the arsenals where are 
forged and stored that public virtue, and those great na» 
,tional ideas which, in the time of trial, have proved the 
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Btannchest supports of the republic, and made our citisen 
soldiers more than a match for the 'trained battalions of 
despotism. 

And not its safety alone, but all tho great interests of 
the State are moat powerfully promoted by a true educa- 
tion of the people. The security of life and property, the 
■acred rights of conscience and opinion, the freedom of 
speech and of the press, of worship and of work, the sup- 
pression of vice and crime, and the promotion ot the oonv 
mon virtue and well being, public peaoe and national re- 
spect and influence ; all these, which constitute the main 
aims for which governments are instituted among men, 
rest down for their firmest and final support, upon the edu- 
cated character and integrity of the people. They can 
never fail, or be wrested from a people intelligent enough 
to understand their own rights and duties, and manful 
enough to maintain thorn. 

Thus do our Schools underlie the very fabric of our gov- 
ermont, and, like a nurturing soil, send the vital juices up 
through all that stately growth of prosperity and power 
which crowns us as with a coronal of glory, and has made 
our land the wonder of the nations. They are, by no 
means, the mere gratuity of the grown up generation to 
the young, as we sometimes oouut them, evidencing our 
national liberality, bat not essential to the national life. 
They are on the contrary, the very seed-plots of all that 
varied forth-putting of thought and work which has filled 
the land with the wealth of its fruitage — the very spring! 
and fountain heads of those broad streams of pnblio en- 
terprise on which the business of the country has been 
borne to such magnificent results. It is the powerful play 
of the millions of minds, trained to action in our Common 
Schools, that has filled our country with these triumphs of 
arts, which have blessed every house in the land, and car- 
ried the American name, in honor, to all the fields and 
workshops in Europe. 
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And the argument for popular education, tana strongly 
baaed in these higher considerations of national Bafety and 
Tell being, gathers a more urgent and impressive force from 
the character of the age in which we lire. No former age 
has ever made such a demand for educated men, or offered 
such a field for educated labor. Modern arte are pre-emi- 
nently scientific. The artisan mast be a scholar as well 
as a laborer. ■ In both agriculture and the mechanic arte, 
the processes are yearly becoming more and more scien- 
tific. Science has been invoked to explain the true nature 
and active relatione of the elements and forces employed; 
and to reveal a more efficient and economical application 
of them to the uses of life. The farmer no longer follows 
blindly, as of old, the footsteps of his fathers, as if the 
light of their experience were the only lamp for his path. 
He asks of science what are the elemental of his soils ; 
what the laws of vegetable growth ; what the powers of 
fertilizers ; what the trne condition of a successful culture. 
He has learned that " brains are the best manure for his 
soil." 

The mechanic does not now, as formerly, count his trade 
well learned when he can copy without mistake the mo- 
tions of the master workman. He studies books as well as 
models, and asks after the principles which underlie his 
processes. Analyzing the movements of his art, be cun- 
ningly harnesses the powers of machinery to do what his 
ancestors did by hard hand labor. A cultivated taste 
BUggeBts continually more graceful and convenient forma 
for his products ; an enlightened economy discovers leas 
expensive or more durable materials, and thus the work- 
manship of the shops grows at once less costly and more 
beautiful. The successful mechanic of to-day must have 
something of the artist's culture, and of the scholar's sci- 
ence. Like the wizard of old he has ventured to summon 
the giant powers of nature to his aid. Science has taught 
him the word of command, and he stands to witness and 
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'direct the play of the iron hands and hissing vapor which 
do the work of a hundred men. He needs more than the 
wizard's learning to master the spirits he has called into 
hie workshop. 

Thos the. land is filled with delicate and powerful ma- 
chinery, requiring educated men for its manufacture and 
repair, and educated men for its management and control. 
Processes of the most difficult chemistry are daily wrought 
in the shops and manufactories, requiring more knowledge 
for their Bucceas than was possessed by the professors of 
that science twenty years ago. 

In commerce, a still more urgent demand has arisen for 
education in its factors and merchants. The steamship, 
the railroad, and the electric telegraph, have so enlarged 
Hie fields of trade, and extended the relatione of commerce, 
that the most trained and practiced intellects find fall em- 
ployment in managing the combinations and contingencies 
of the great commercial enterprises, The numerous fail- 
. ares in mercantile life are proofs, sad bat strong, of the 
demands which modern trade and commerce make for 
fetter educated minds to meet their great problems, and 
overmaster their difficulties. 

And everywhere the demand of the age for educated 
men becomes more pressing and importunate Even the 
pulpit, the bar and the forum, are putting forth the call 
for a higher style and strength of discipline. Truth must 
be maintained with a more perfect argumentation, and duty 
enforced with a more comprehensive and powerful appeal, 
when error and sin entrench themselves in educated minds, 
and the passions borrow power from the presence of so 
many opportunities and incitements to gratification. 

The universality of this need and demand for education 
proves that the benefit will be likewise universal. No 
: home but will be enlightened by the increase of public in- 
telligence ; no art but will feel the impulse of the general . 
•culture ; no branch of business but will be orem&Wl Vj 
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the enlarged spirit of enterprise ; no fortune but will be 
enhanced in value by the heightened public well-being; 
no citizen bnt will reap his proportionate good from the in- 
crease of social virtue, and the multiplication of educated 
minds. 

I have thna largely stated the argument for popular ed- 
ucation, that I might show how broad is the ground of pub- 
lic right and public expediency on which tbe State hat 
erected its system of pnblic schools, and might also attract 
a more earnest attention of all good citizens toward a de- 
partment of tbe pnblio service on which the real prosper- 
ity of the country and of all classes of its people so ossen- 
tially depends. In the light of tbia review, it will not only 
appear how plain and important is the right of the State 
to undertake the education of its youth, bnt also how self- 
ish and illogical is the plea of those who claim that edu- 
cation is a mere private interest of parents and their chil- 
dren. Tbe great aggregates of intelligence wrought out 
by our pnblio schools, can never be shot in by the limits 
of the family circles where the pupils chance to find their 
homes through the years of their minority. Childhood 
and pupilage usually end together. The scholar graduates 
a citizen. His learning goes to swell the tides of public 
intelligence. All society shares in whatever of good or 
evil he brings with him into the common citizenship, and 
the State that fails to educate the child, may find itself' 
compelled to support or punish the man. 

A nation's wealth lies in its ideas. Its real strength in to 
be measured not by the numbers of human bodies counted 
in its census, bnt by the number of thinking souls in its 
homes. Its great men are a part of its common capital; 
the State is not only glorified but enriched by their pre- 
sence. The Schools that gave Washington and Franklin 
and Webster, Fulton and Morse to the Union, contributed 
more to its wealth than a hundred banks could have done. 
Be who counts the work of the Schools a private work, ' 
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ind therefore to be supported by private tax of parent or 
pupil, has not learned the alphabet of the true political 
economy. 

The law which requires the Superintendent of Pablio 
Instruction to make an Annual Report, provides that Boon. 
Report shall contain — 

1. A statement of the condition of the University, [and 
Ite Branches,] of all incorporated Literary Institutions and 
of the Primary S.hoole; 

2. Estimates and amounts of expenditures of the School 
money; 

8. Plans for the improvement and management of all 
Educational Funds, and for the better organization of the 
Educational System, if, in his opinion, the stme be re- 
quirt d ; 

4. The condition of the Normal School ; 

5. The Annual Report of the Board of Control of the 
Reform School ; 

6. All such other matters relating to his office and the 
subject of Education generally, as he shall deem expedient 
to communicate. 

'I'HB UfflYEBBITT. 

Appended to this Report will be found the Annual Re* 
port of the Board of Regents, and also that of the Board 
of Visitors. These documents exhibit in detail a state- 
ment of the present condition of the institution, and of its 
history for the past year. From the report of the Presi- 
dent it will be seen that there were in attendance at the- 
University, the past year, four hundred and thirty (430)- 
students ; one hundred and forty-three being in the Medi- 
ae] Department and two hundred and eighty-seven in the 
Department of Science and the Arts. Twenty four of the 
farmer and thirty-nine of the latter were graduated. The 
■amber of students in attendance the current year is more 
than five hundred, (600.) The law department, newly 
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opened, has enrolled ninety students. I am happy to be 
able to add, from personal inspection, my testimony to the 
highly prosperous condition of this our chief seat of learn- 
ing. Its growing reputation is reflecting a most attractive 
renown npon the State, while its prosperity is reacting 
with a beneficial influence npon our whole educational 
system. 

The supposition is false that the benefits of this Institu- 
tion are confined to those alone who share in its immediate ■ 
instructions. The very existence of the higher institu- 
tions of learning is a perpetual incentive to the general 
.spirit of scholarship. The Common School feels the at- 
traction of higher aims in the presence of the College, 
while the College affords better teachers, and an ever 
widening field of learnmg for the pnpils of these lower 
Schools. 

It is worthy of notice that a large proportion of the stu- 
dents of the University are poor or self-sustaining. This 
fact deserves to be more widely known, not only because 
it effectually answers the charge, sometimes made, of aris- 
tocratic tendencies, but because of the assurance it prof- 
fere to every young man, however poor or friendless, that 
a liberal education lies within his reach, if he has but the 
will and the industry to pursue it. 

The affairs of the University have been managed by the 
Begents with a prudence and success that are worthy of 
high praise. They have met the extraordinary questions 
that have arisen, with singular calmness and wisdom, which, 
while they have preserved the institution from the shock 
of sudden revolutions, have left the hope that no practica- 
ble step in progress will be shrank from, when the wants 
of the age and a ripened pnblio sentiment shall demand it. 

As a matter of pnblio interest, I publish in the Appen- 
dix, the full and able report of the Committee of the Be- 
gents, on the subject of the admission of females to the 
University. 
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THH STATE HOBKAL SCHOOL. 

The report of the State Board of Education and accom- 
panying documents, which wilt he found in the appendix, 
exhibit hi detail the state of this important State Institu- 
tion. Its prosperity, so gratifying to every friend of our 
Public Schools, seems scarcely to have been affected by 
the severe calamity to which it was subjected by the fire 
which destroyed the Normal School building. The work 
of re-building ia going rapidly forward, and it is hoped the 
School may be in possession of its old quarters again by 
the first of May, 1800. 

It has been felt as an embarrassment in all the Normal 
Schools in this country, that the general and preparatory 
education of those offering themselves as candidates for the 
Normal course of Study, is so deficient as to necessitate 
the admixture .of a large proportion of common education- 
al teaching with the professional instructions. The pupils 
require to be educated to a knowledge of the common ele- 
ments of learning, as well as to be taught the art of teach- 
ing. It would be both idle and foolish to attempt to in- 
struct one in the laws and methods of teaching mathematics, 
who does not understand simple arithmetic, or to make a 
good teacher of grammar or geography out of a pupil who 
does not intelligently comprehend those branches. And 
aa the great majorities of those who apply for professional 
training, are but poorly grounded even in these elementary 
branches, it has been foand necessary to make the Nor- 
mal Schools a combination of the Academy and Professional 
School. 

It should be remembered, however, in mitigation of any 
regret which may be felt at this necessity, that the branches 
thus taught are the same which the pupils are to teach in 
their turn, and that the theory and art of teaching can be 
best communicated in the progress of a thorough review 
of the subject* of teaohing. 
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Zt is not, however, to be denied that the Normal School 
might be made to accomplish much more of its own proper 
work if it coold be relieved of some portion of this work 
of the academy. Could it receive its pupils, thoroughly 
instructed in the elementary branches of learning, much 
more time could be devoted to the study of the theory of 
education, and to a practical training in the methods of 
teaching and governing Schools. 

As the standard of scholarship in the Common and High 
Schools of the State shall be raised, it will, doubtless, be 
found practicable to raise the standard of qualification for 
admission to the Normal Course. Iu the meantime, much 
will be accomplished by the increase of the professional' 
spirit of the School, such as, I believe, it is the steady aim 
of the Faculty to promote. Tiiis spirit may be made so 
pervasive and absorbing, that every pupil will be filled 
with an ardent love for the great work for which he is pre- 
paring, and every study will be pursued with a practical 
reference to its uses in the business of education. . 

The question of the establishment of additional Normal 
Schools in this State, has often arisen among those who 
know the utter inadequacy of this one School to supply the 
thousands of teachers needed yearly in the State. A little 
reflection will, however, convince every one that it would 
be futile to attempt to supply all of our Schools with qual- 
ified teachers by means of Normal Schools. The number 
of teachers employed in the Public Schools of Michigan, 
during the year ending September, 1859, was seven thou- 
sand five hundred and four. Oi these, probably not less 
than two thousand were without any previous experienoe 
in teaching, and it is safe to affirm that the ranks of our 
public school teachers must be reinforced each year with 
more than two thousand fresh recruits. To furnish these 
new teachers with professional training, would require 
twenty Normal Schools of the same capacity as that at 
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Ypeilanti, costing an annual expenditure of nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Bat a more fatal objection to this plan for providing 
normal instruction, will be found in the fact, that the great' 
majority of these teachers resort to teaching as a tempo- 
rary employment, and, not expecting to remain more than 
one or two quarters in the school room, they would not , 
consent to undertake a long and toilsome preparation for 
a business so brief and uncertain. Oould our present 
State Normal School be relieved, on the one hand, from 
some portion of the labor of merely academic instruction, 
and provided, on the other hand, with increased accommo- 
dations for students, it would probably be able to famish 
professional training to all who wish to devote themselves 
somewhat permanently to the business of teaching, and 
who desire to pnrsne a full course of normal instruction. 

But the qaeBtion of providing an adequate supply of 
well qualified teaoherB for the public schools — the gravest ■ 
and most vital of all the questions concerning our system 
of public education — demands some practical solution, or 
the system itself must fail of any high sccoess. It is vain 
to expect good schools without good teachers, and equally 
in vain to expect good teachers without a special prepara- 
tion for their work. 

The increasing demand for better qualified teachers, 
now happily becoming general throughout the State, is 
slowly inducing its own supply. Most of the CulJegos, 
and Academies, and leading Union Schools, influenced by 
the inquiry for special instruction on the part of those 
who wish to teach, have organized Teachers' Glasses, and' 
several hundreds of teachers are annually Bent forth from 
these classes, to give instruction in the public schools of 
the State. 

Oould these TeaoherB* Olasses be subjected to an annua' 
examination by the Superintendent of Pablio In enaction 
or Men examiners as he might appoint, and certificates, as- 
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teachers, given by the Superintendent to such as should 
give evidence that they had thoroughly completed some 
preacribed course of study, and were competent to the 
care and management of a primary school, the success and 
nsefnlnees of such classes would be greatly increased. 
Both teachers and pupils wonld labor with a more ardent 
zeal when their work was to be submitted to an examina- 
tion under State authority, and if successful, was to bo 
rewarded with a State certificate. 

If, in addition to these examinations, a Normal Fund 
could be created from the Swamp Land Fond, or from 
some other source, and the proceeds of this fond could be 
distributed to those institutions which should establish 
Normal or Teachers' Classes, in proportion to the number 
of pupils who should pass satisfactorily the annual exami- 
nations, the tuition of such pupils being made thereby 
free, a moat powerful impulse would be given to the busi- 
ness of normal instruction in the State, and the great 
question of our School System, the question ot a supply 
of qualified teachers, wonld come nigh to a satisfactory 
answer. To guard against abuse, it might be required 
that candidates, for the benefit of the fund, should be re- 
quired to sign a certificate of their intention to teach, 
similar to that required of students in the State Normal 
School. 

The influence of such examination and fund, oould not 
but react with great power also, upon the general charac- 
ter and efficiency of our higher institutions of learning. 
A generous and spirited emulation would spring up be- 
tween schools whose work was to pass in review before a 
common Board of Examiners, and the standard of scholar- 
ship in the inferior institutions would he speedily lifted to 
the level of that in the best schools in the State. 

The creation of a Normal Fund, similar to that of New 
York and Wisconsin, for the general encouragement of 
normal instruction, will be found essential to the fullest 
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development and perfection of oar system of Pablic In- 
struction, and the question should early engage the public 
attention, whether from the Swamp Lands or other public 
lands, or from the specific taxes paid by corporations to 
the State, there may not be created Bach a fnnd. 

The agency of Teachers' Institutes in this work of nor- 
mal instruction will be treated of under its appropriate 
head. 

THl BV1TB AOBIOULTOBAL COLUOGB. 

For a particular statement of the affairs of this Institu- 
tion, I would respectfully refer to the reports of the State 
Board of Education, and of the officers of the College. 

The idea of founding a professional School for Agricul- 
turists was a wise and deserved tribute to that great de- 
partment of industry, which underlies. and nourishes all 
other departments. The great landed interest which baa 
its birth when the savage nomadic tribe settles itself down 
in permanent homes as a civilized State, and which grows 
in importance with the growth of civilization and national 
grandeur, may well demand this contribution to its amel- 
ioration, from a State which draws so large a proportion 
of its revenue from its farms. In an age in which science 
is remolding all the processes of art, and crowning toil 
with hitherto impossible triumphs, it was fitting that an 
Institution should be established where agricultural sci- 
ence may be advanced to higher perfection, and the farmer 
be trained by it, to a more fruitful mastery of his fields. 

To the reflecting mind, no department of human indus- 
try seems to furnish a wider field for professional educa- 
tion, than that of Agriculture, and none more urgently 
demands the aid of such education. No other branch of 
labor has to do bo immediately and so widely with the 
laws and forces of nature as this, and none depends so 
largely for its success upon a familiar knowledge of, and 
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implicit obedience to those taws. The fs,rm is a mere re- 
servoir of nature's elements and powers, and the farmer's 
labor is less the processes of common art, thau an intelli- 
gent ministry to the operations always going on in nature's 
laboratory. No one needs a wider acquaintance with all 
natural sciences than the tiller of the soil. No field prom- 
ises a richer reward to the investigations of well educated 
labor than scientific agriculture. 

I can see no good reason why a School of Agricnltnre 
should not eminently succeed, and in the success of such a 
School one may easily foresee aggregations of good to agri- 
culture and to the State, whioh would warrant the mosf 
liberal outlays for its establishment. Thus the. project of 
building an Agricultural College seems to have been emin- 
ently wise and far-sighted. It has been doubted whether 
its establishment was not premature, but the large num- 
ber of students who have applied for admission sufficiently 
attests that its organization was not in advance of the 
pnblio demand. The roal obstacles that have lain in the 
way of its success have been the immature condition of the 
farm, and the great difficulty of obtaining in this country, 
men of competent scholarship, united with practical skill 
as agriculturists, to fill the various offices of the College. 
These difficulties will soon disappear, as the farm improves 
and agricultural science advances, and it may be confi- 
dently expected that the enterprise will then reap its de> 
sired triumphs. 

I would recommend that its control be transferred from 
the Board of Education, already encumbered with suffi- 
cient other responsibilities, to a State Board of Agricnltnre, 
or to some special Board of Trustees. Each other insti- 
tution in the State has its own separate Board of Control, 
and there is no sufficient reason for a departure from the 
geperal policy, in this particular case. 

A proposition to establish a State Board of Agriculture, 
to take charge of the College, and to promote in other 
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ways the agricultural interests of the State, was laid be- 
fore the Legislature, at the last session. The creation of 
each a Board and the transference of this Institution to 
Its charge, would seem a just compliment to that great 
class of citizens for whose benefit the college was mainly 
intended, and would tend to enlist still more strongly their 
sympathy and support. 

. It is to be hoped that no mere party or personal consid- 
erations will be allowed to come in the way of the steady 
and full support of an Institution destined, if finally suo- 
pesefnl, to promote so largely the leading industrial interest 
.of the State. We owe it to our own fanners, and to the' 
agrioultnre of the country, that having undertaken this 
enterprise, it shall be prosecuted to the full and triumph- 
ant success lying now within its reach, 

C0I.L1WB3, ANTS IVOOBPOBATID ACADEMIES, 40. 

■ Of the large number of independent institutions of 
learning which have been chartered, in past years, in this 
State, bat few remain in active existence. The academies 
nave gradually disappeared before the advancing growth 
of the Public School system, and most of the colleges fail- 
ing to secure adequate endowments, have been obliged to 
disband. No special charters have been granted by the 
State since the adoption of the present Constitution, bat 
in 1855 a general law was passed, for the incorporation of 
Xiiterary Institutions, under which several flourishing 
Schools have been organized. 

It is not known precisely how many institutions of the 
academic grade now remain. Reports from several have 
been received, and will be found in the appendix. 

Of Colleges, there are four, viz: Kalamazoo College, 
Hillsdale College, Olivet College, and Adrian College, the 
two last of which were incorporated within the last year. 
The amount of property invested in these Colleges, and 
the progress made in raising endowments, may be consid- 
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ered to insure their permanent existence, as parts of the 
educational system of the State. As will be seen by their 
annual reports, appended to this report, they have large 
bodies of students in attendance, and are doing the State 
no small or Unimportant service, in the sphere of higher 
education. They are also contributing greatly to the suc- 
cess of the Public School system, by their teachers' classes 
from which they send hundreds of teachers annually to the 
Primary Schools. Though not oorttHtuting properly a port 
of the Pablie Seheol System of the State, having been es- 
tablished, like most of the colleges of New England, byltav 
■dividuul liberality, and by the enterprise of leading bodies 
of Christians, their character and success are a matter of 
public concern. 

These Colleges are all open equally to both sexes without 
distinction. The Albion Female Collage, Monroe Female 
Seminary, and Female College at Lansing, are seminaries 
of high grade, and afford excellent facilities for female 
education. 

The reports from Colleges and Incorporated Institutions 
ore in several caBes, very meagre, and fail to comply fully 
with the requirements of the law. The following table will 
show, as far as we have been able to ascertain, the date of 
their incorporation, value of property, number of teachers', 
and of pupils: 
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THE PUIHABY SCHOOLS. 

Eeport-a for the School year ending the last Monday in 
September, 1859, have been received from six hundred 
and twenty-eight townships and cities; being twenty-three 
more than reported the preceding year. 

These reports show that there are in these townships 
3,968 School Districts ; being twenty-three more than re- 
ported last year. This number should be increased by the 
number of Districts embraced in townships from which no 
reports have been received. The whole number of chil- 
dren, between 4 and 18 years of age, in the State in Sep- 
tember last, was 237,541. Increase from the previous 
year, 10,531. 

The number of children attending public schools, as 
shown by the reports, was 183,759, or 10,200 more than 
attended these schools the previous year. 

Of the number in attendance, 1,932 are reported as un- 
der 4 years of age, and 9,237 as over 18. This shows an 
attendance of 172,590 oat of 237,541 children between the 
ages of 4 and 18 years, leaving- 64,951, or more than 27 
per cent of the children on the School census, not attend* 
ing School. Many of these children have probably re- 
ceived instruction in private Schools and Academies, and 
many, being under 5 yearB of age, are properly regarded 
by their parents as too yonng to endure confinement in 
School. Many also, having reached the age of 15 or 16 
years, have gone to trades, or are otherwise engaged in 
the active labors of life. In addition, there should be de- 
ducted probably about 5,000 for the number attending 
School in 136 districts which report Schools as taught, but 
do not report the attendance. "With all these deductions, 
there will still remain several thousands of children of 
suitable School ages who attended no School during the 
past year. This is a serious fact, and well deserves the earn- 
est consideration of the people and the law makers. The 
tax payers of the State are cheerfully subjecting them- 
3 
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solves to a heavy taxation to support the Public Schools ; 
the children, too young, in moat casea, to understand their 
needs, or urge their rightB, have still a sacred and inde- 
feasible claim upon the State to secure them the privi- 
leges of education. It is therefore a question of grave im- 
portance, how the State may heat secure its own reasona- 
ble expectations of public good, and the most valuable 
rights of its younger citizens against the ignorance or in- 
ability of parents and guardians who neglect or refuse to 
afford their children the time or means of attending School. 
Much is to be expected from the advance in public senti- 
ment, which will, ere many years, make it as disreputable 
for a parent to withhold from his child the culture and 
knowledge needed by the soul, as to rob it of the food and 
raiment necessary to its physical well-being. 

Seven thousand five hundred and twelve teachers are 
reported as having been employed in the Schools, of whom 
2,441 were males, and 5,068 females. There were reported 
the preceding year, 7,228 teachers — 2,324 males and 4,904 
females. The amount paid for teachers' wages was $435,- 
321 27. Of this amount, 1104,869 20 was raised by rate 
bill. 

Of the 623 townships and cities making reports, there 
are 70 in which no rate bill is reported by any of the dis- 
tricts. In the entire State, 1202 districts, or nearly one- 
third of the whole number, are reported as free from this 
obnoxious tax. This number will doubtless be largely in- 
creased the current year, by the substitution of the tax of 
two mills upon each dollar of valuation, instead of the tax 
of one mill heretofore raised annually. It is possible that 
some of these districts had rate bills, but failed to report 
the fact or the amount. It is evident, however, that we 
are rapidly approximating the requirement for Free Schools 
prescribed by the State Constitution. In nearly all the 
Union School districts, organized under the law of 1859, 
which authorizes the districts so organized, to make their 
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Schools free by a district tax, inch tax was voted, and the 
Schools in these districts will be henceforth free. This 
fact affords the evidence, as positive as it is gratifying, that 
the public sentiment of the State demands that education 
shall be made free to every child. It is a noble public re- 
cognition of the great and important truth that every child 
has an inalienable birthright, without regard to the acci- 
dent of parentage, to snob education as may develop bis 
powers and fit him for the duties that society and the State 
will require at bis hands. 

The amount raised by the one-mill tax was $127,745 43. 
Sixty-three townships make no report of the mill tax. The 
preceding year, ninety-five townships failed to report this 
tax. Of those thus failing the past year, it is probable 
that some assessed the tax, but neglected to enter it upon 
their reports. Some, it is to be feared, neglected to raise 
the tax, in spite of the positive provisions of the law re- 
quiring it. 

By an amendment of the School law, passed the last win- 
ter, the tax for Sohool purposes was increased from one 
mill to two mills upon each dollar of taxable property in 
the townships. It was expected that this would enable 
nearly all, if not all, the districts of the State to comply • 
with the constitutional requisition for three months of free 
Sohool annually. It was also enacted that the proceeds of 
the two mill tax shall be apportioned to the districts and 
parts of districts in which it was collected, instead of being } 
distributed, as the avails of the one mill tax were, in pro- 
portion to the number of School children in the respective 
districts. 

I cannot but regard this change in the basis of distribu- 
tion, as unfortunate, since the demand for education is not 
in proportion to the amount of property lying in a district, 
but in proportion to the number of children living there. 
Not mnfrequently the property of tax payers lies in some 
rural district, while their families reside in the villages. 
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The' rural district, with a small School but large territory, 
geta more money than it needs, while the populous village 
district, crowded with children, Buffers from want of means 
to support its School. 

There is doubtless a popular feeling that each district is 
entitled to receive what it pays ; in other words, to have 
the proceeds of its own taxes. It wonld only go one step 
farther, with the same principle, to give back to each tax 
payer what he contributes. Bat if the property of the 
district may be taxed to pay for the education of the chil- 
dren of the district, without regard to parentage, the prop- 
erty of the town may be taxed for the education of the 
children in the town without regard to the particular dis- 
trict in which they happen to reside. Perhaps no plan of 
distribution can be devised which will work well in all dis- 
tricts, and bear heavily in none. Evidently that plan 
should be adopted which will, in genera), afford the most 
equal support to all the Schools. 

. The amount of Primary School Interest money appor- 
tioned by the Superintendent, during the past year, was 
$105,706 07, being lees than the amount apportioned the 
previous year by $1,683 06. This decrease was occasioned 
by the non-receipt into the State Treasury, previous to 
the time of making the annual apportionment, of the 
moneys collected for interest and penalties, by the County 
Treasurers. The amount thus detained, will be added to 
the apportionment of 1860. The sum apportioned amount- 
ed to but 461 cents for each scholar in the school census. 

The aggregate amount raised by district taxes for build- 
ing and repairing school-houses, was $103,609 45. 

An attempt was made to secure, in the annual reports, 
returns of the value of the school-houses and sites in the 
State, but the returns are too meagre to be of much prac- 
tical value. Seventy-sight towns fail to report at all, 
under this head, and many others evidently report but in 
put. Judging from the returns received, the value of the 
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school-house property in the State cannot be less than one 
and a half millions- of dollars. 

The average time during whioh the Schools reporting, 
have been kept open, is only five and six-tenths months ; 
a decrease of four-tenths of a month from 1868. This av- 
erage is, by no means, a fair exhibit of the duration of the 
School privileges in the State, since the small districts, 
having but few pnpils, often content themselves with the 
three months of School required by law, while all the larger 
and more populous districts keep their School open from 
eight to ten months each year. Thus, for example, the 
township of Sidney, with one district and sixteen attend- 
ing scholars, had only three months School, while the oily 
of Adrian with one district and eleven hundred and seven- 
teen attending scholars, had ten months of Sshool. The 
average time of the two Schools was only six and a half 
months, bat the average time to each pupil was nine and 
nine-tenths months. 

Comparative Statement. 
The following comparative Statement, made up from the 
former reports of this department, will exhibit the actual 
progress of the School interests of the State since 1839. 
The money items of 1859 show a falling off from the pre- 
ceding year, which will be easily accounted for, when it is 
remembered that the great commercial revulsions of the 
fall of 1857, which so severely affected all classes of 
people, and all public interests, only reach the school 
reports in 1859. The school taxes of 1858 were voted in 
September, 1857, before the hard times came on, while 
the provisions for the schools of 1859 were made in Sep- 
tember of 1858, while the country was still depressed with 
the effects of the crisis. 
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School Statistics of the Leading Towns. 
The following table shows the amount paid for teachers 
wages — the number of children in 1858 and 1859, with the 
increase and decrease — the number attending School in 
1859, and the increase or decrease, in all towns and cities 
in the State reporting over 800 children : 
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. The above figures show the increase of attendance at 
School, to be vastly greater in the cities and large town- 
ships, than in the State at large. Were the increased at- 
tendance in the State in proportion to the whole number 
of children, as great as in the above places, it would be 
over 30,000 instead of 10,200 — which is really no propor- 
tional increase ; it being only just about equal to the in- 
crease of the whole number of children. 

This shows beyond dispute, the happy results growing 
oat of the enterprise of the large towns, as manifested in 
the Union Schools, good School-houses, and good and well 
paid teachers. 

The great aim of the true educator and patriot, is not 
only to have good Schools, bat to bring all the people 
under their influence. The true, and only safe policy of 
out country is to educate all — thus making all competent 
to judge of, and maintain their own rights, and respect the 
rights of others. 

Especial praise is due to the friends of Education in 
Detroit. It will be seen by the table, that the attendance 
at School has nearly doubled in that city, during the past 
year ; and yet there is a great work to do. With a popu- 
lation of 22,250 children, between 4 and 18 years of age, 
bat 7,870, or about one-third, are yet in the Public Schools. 
It is a question, how the other two-thirds are to be made 
the recipients of the blessings offered them without money 
and without price — for the Public Schools of Detroit are 
free. The parents of a great portion of this number, are 
opposed to oar Schools, and it is practically a question yet 
to be solved, how they are to be divested of their preju- 
dices, and convinced that oar Schools will make their 
children, not only more intelligent, but better fit them to 
be free citizens of a free land. It may not be done exten- 
sively, with this generation ; bat impressions may'be made 
in this generation, that ehall bear fruit in the next. *3afl| 



TJKIO* OB GRADED SCHOOLS. 

There is do branch of oar educational system that 
awakens so much hope, and occasions so much solicitude, 
as the so-called Union Schools. The zeal, amounting 
almost to enthusiasm, with which the citizens of our larger 
towns and villages have entered upon the establishment 
of these Schools, and the unprecedented liberality shown 
' in the erection of fine school bnildingB, while they inspire 
hopes of the futnre of a people who show such an appre- 
ciation of the value of education, arouse a fear lest, through 
some neglect of the conditions of success, the promise of 
these Schools should not be met by their performance. 
Indeed, there are some alarmists who do not cease to pre- 
dict their final overthrow, and the partial and temporary 
failure of two or three of the smaller of these Schools is 
pointed at as a proof of the justness of their fears. 

As a means of promoting the extension of this class of 
Schools, and aiding their success, a circular was addressed, 
the past autumn, to the officers of the several Union School 
district*, and the reports elicited in reply are published 
herewith. 

The Inspectors' reports for the last School year, return 
59 districts in the State as having Graded Schools. It is 
believed, from such information as is at hand, that nearly 
all of these districts are organized with enlarged district 
boards ; and most of them, as will be seen by the reports, 
have voted to make their Schools free to resident pupils. 

A Union or Graded School is properly a School with 
two or more departments, under different teachers, the 
pupils being distributed to the departments according to 
attainments. It is not necessarily implied that a higher 
grade of studies is taught than those of the ordinary Com- 
mon School. The fundamental idea of the Graded School 
is that great doctrine of modern Economy — the "division 
of labor." A district, having more scholars than can be 
taught by one teacher, employs two; and, instead of mak- 
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iug two independent Schools, with olssses of all grades, 
from the alphabet to algebra, in each, the pupils are so 
divided that the beginners are placed under one teacher, 
and the advanced scholars nnder the other. Instead of 
two sets of classes, there is but one ; and, if, as is oommon, 
the classification of pupils requires twelve or fourteen 
classes, each teacher instead of teaching the entire series 
of studies and classes, teaches but half of them. Having 
only six classes instead of twelve, he gives twice as much 
time to each class, and thus each pupil gets double the 
instruction he would otherwise receive. The teacher hat 
also fewer studies to give instruction in, and, of coarse, 
comes better prepared for his daily recitations. 

With three or four teachers, if the number of pnpik 
requires so many, the grades may be multiplied and the 
advantages increased. The different departments may 
oooupy separate buildings, or separate rooms in the same 
building. This is not an essential ciroumiitaDoe to the 
system. 

Such is the simplest form and notion of a Graded School, 
and I might ohallenge any one to show that it is either 
less economical or less efficient than the common district 
Sehool. Is it not, on the contrary, evidently both cheaper 
and better, giving more and better instrnotion for the same 
money, and saving the time of both teachers and pupils T 

It is true that but few, if any, Union Schools stop short 
with the range of studies of the primary districts, and, in- 
deed, the efficiency itself of these Schools is constantly 
urging them into higher studies. Their pupils, early mas- 
tering the common studies, require advanced instruction, 
and the Schools wisely add the high School grades to 
their conrses of study. With the high School added, the 
comparison, with respect to economy, is no longer between 
the Union School and Oommon School, bat between the 
former and the academy. Aod here the decision is still in 
favor of the Union Schools. The instruction costs less than 
4 
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in the academy, is ordinarily of better quality, and what 
u a crowning consideration, is furnished to all the children 
of the community instead of being confined to the few, 
who are able to pay large School bills. 

Another fact which demands to be taken into account in 
estimating the relative expensiveness of Union and Com- 
mon Schools, is that the Common Schools are in session 
only from fonr to eight months in the year, while the Un- 
ion Schools are continued usually ten months each year. 

The instances of failures of Union Schools are certainly 
less numerous than among either Common Schools or Acad- 
emies. And yet the Common School system is not de- 
nounced because, every year, many break up in disorder, 
and the academy that nine down in consequence of poor 
teachers, simply changes hands and goes on again. The 
Union School has in it peculiar elements of success. It 
rests as a great public trust upon the hands of the District 
Board, and the magnitude of that trust insures an atten- 
tion to its management which a much smaller interest with 
a smaller constituency could not command. 

There are, however, certain essential conditions of suc- 
cess which should be known and regarded by those to 
whom the management of these Schools is intrusted. The 
first and most vital of these conditions is the employment 
of good and competent teachers. It requires much more 
than ordinary ability to organise and conduct *a School of 
several departments. With a good principal, success is 
usually certain. With a poor one, failure is inevitable. 
The failures in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, is 
simply the personal failure of the teacher. School boards 
should spare no pains or expense, to obtain as principals, 
men of energy and successful experience, of good practi- 
cal sense and of firm temper, and of sound learning and 
character. And when obtained, let him be trusted. Much 
discretionary power must be lodged with the teacher, and 
no unnecessary interference with bis plans be indulged. 
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Failure, in some cases, has occurred from the lack of a 
proper grading. Pupils have been permitted to pass to 
the higher departments before the work was thoroughly 
done in the lower grade ; and in some cases, the pnpils or 
their parents hare been allowed to select the department 
which Bnch pnpile should attend. All the advantages of 
grading are sacrificed in snch cases, and the different de- 
partments become rivals rather than helpers to each other. 
The studies for each grade should be clearly defined, and 
the pnpils should thoroughly master the studies of one 
grade before being permitted to enter the next higher 
grade. As in the shops of a great manufactory, each shop 
must do its own part of the work, and the success of the 
whole depends upon the perfection of each part, so the 
grades of the Union School must each perform its own 
work, and contribute its part to the entire result. 

The demand for academical instruction is increasing 
with the daily progress of general education in the State. 
The lower education leads to, and snageste the higher. 
This demand can only be met 'bjt'AjttffeJuiqs pr.Uakm 
Schools. The question between A<j*c[eim|is an'd' ^rJipo 
Schools haa already Battled itself; the Academies have dis- 
appeared before the advance of the Union Schools as the 
Indians' wigwams before the substantial homes of our in- 
dustrious citizens. The Union School has vindicated its 
claim by this most practical of all tests, and henceforth we 
must look to these Schools to supply the demand for higher 
intermediate education. 

I count it as the moBt beautiful featnre of our School 
Byatem that thos, up from the very midst of the Primary 
Schools, should grow these free academies, to carry for- 
ward the work of those Schools, and to crown them with 
honor. They come not as strangers into the School sys- 
tem, claiming for themselves the post of honor, engrossing 
the best minds and best public sympathies, and fostering 
a pride that looks down with contempt upon the Common. 
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Schools as only fit for the poor and ignorant; but tbey 
grow up as kindred in the great family of Schools, exhibit- 
ing the vitality of the system that gave them birth, and 
carry over to the whole public School system whatever of 
sympathy and love tbey may win. Like their sister 
schools, they invite all alike to their banquet of learning, 
and cement in firmer union, the people who drink at their 
common founts. 

I cannot but honor that wise and generouB public spirit 
which is building throughout our beautiful and thriving 
Tillages these magnificent homes for childhood — these col- 
leges for the people. When private fortunes have de- 
-cayed, these will remain to bless the future children of the 
State, and generations of educated men shall look back and 
honor their buildors. 

EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 

The Primary School Fund, derived from tbe sale of 
School lands, amounted on tbe 30th day of November, 
1859, to $1,656,827 23, of which $669,598 82 is held in trust 
by tbe State, and the balance is mainly due from tbe pur- 
chasers of the lands. 

The amount reported as received for interest and pen- 
alty, during the year ending the 30th day of November 
last, was $69,736 45. The interest due from the State, at 
that date, was $46,179 44, making the entire income from 
the fund for tbe year above mentioned, $115,915 69. 

Of the Primary School Lands granted to this State, 
there were sold, up to the 36th of November last, deduct- 
ing forfeitures, 335,985 . 52 acres. There remained unsold, 
in the Upper Peninsula, 298,216.98 acres, and in the Lower 
Peninsula, not less, it is estimated, than 350,000 acres, 
making a total of 648,216 acres unsold in the State. The 
minimum price fixed by law upon these lands, is $4 per 
acre. If all sold at this price, the School fund will amount 
to $4,249,191, and it will not probably fall short of that 
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By the act providing for the sale of swamp lands, passed 
February, 1858, it was declared that, after deducting the 
expenses of sales, fifty per oentum of the moneys received 
■hall go into the hands of the Primary School Fond. In 
February, 1859, an act was passed for making certain State 
roads, and appropriating moneys to be thereafter received 
from the sale of swamp lands, to pay for the construction 
of said roads. It was provided that no more than 400,000 
acres, or the proceeds thereof, shall be expended for these 
roads. One hundred thousand acres were also granted to 
counties in the Lower Peninsula for purposes of drainage. 
The whole number of acres for which patents have yet 
been received by the State, ia 1,881,818.91. 

Under the act of 1853, and previous to the passage of 
the act of 1859, upwards of $86,000 had been received on 
the sales of these lands. After deducting the expenses of 
the sales, one-halt of the balance of this amonnt clearly 
belongs to the Primary School moneys. It is not probable- 
that the School fnnds will receive any farther increase 
from this source, for several years. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the opportunity of creating from this magnifi- 
cent donation of lands, a special educational fund, for Nor- 
mal instruction and the promotion of higher education,. 
will not be thrown away. The example of Wisconsin, in 
appropriating 25 per oent of the proceeds of her swamp 
lands, as a Normal fond, is worthy of our imitation. A 
few years more will witness the sale of the last of the pub- 
lic lands within our borders, and the opportunity to obtain 
an educational fund from this source, will have passed* 
away forever. Posterity will count as as recreant to oar 
trust, if amid the hot speculations of the present day, we 
forget to provide for those great interests whioh endure 
throughout successive generations, and whioh will affect 
the well-being of the State in all coming time. 

The Bales of University lands daring the year, amounted- 
to $5,355 48, which was nearly three times the amount of' 
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sales in 1858. The total sales of these lands, tip to tike 
30th of November last, was $510,320 24, the annual inter- 
est of which is 185,722 41. Adding to this, the income 
from fees, Ac, the annual revenues of the University will 
not fall short of $40,000. 

The sales of Normal School lands to November 30, 185t, 
amounted to $79,626 51; the annual income of which to 
the Normal School will be $4,777 59. The past year, only 
80 acres were sold, amounting to $320. 

TOWNSHIP AND DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

Under an Act approved February 15th, 1859, the ques- 
tion was submitted to the several townships of the State, 
at the spring elections of that year, of retaining the town- 
ship library, or dividing the same into district libraries. 
Reports have been received, at this office, from 537 town- 
ships and cities. Of these, 350 report district libraries, 
and 187 township libraries. 

The reports are defective in regard to the number of 
volumes iu the libraries, many districts reporting libraries 
without giving the number of books. The whole number 
of district libraries reported is 2,480, and the number of 
volumes reported in district libraries, 83,978, making an 
average of about 42 volumes for each district reporting 
the number of books. There was reported, as belonging 
to the township libraries, 59,530 volumes, or an average of 
318 volumes to each township reporting. 

It was also provided by law, that the voters of the sev- 
eral townships should decide by vote annually, at the 
■spring elections, what proportion of the School tax of two 
mills npon the dollar, shall be appropriated in those town- 
ships, to the purchase of books for the libraries. The time 
elapsing between the passage of the law and the occur- 
rence of the elections, was so brief that the townships 
were but imperfectly notified of the fact, and 432 out of 
•628 townships, failed to vote anything for the support of 
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the libraries, bo far as appears by their reports. In the 
196 townships voting library money, there was appropria- 
ted $7,726 44. The amount of money received from fines, 
Ac, collected in the respective counties, and appropriated 
by constitutional requirement to libraries, is reported as 
amounting to $4,682 64, making a total of library money 
returned, of (12,355 08 for the year 1868. A tabular 
statement, in the appendix, will show these library statis- 
tics by counties. 

Under the library law of 1859, the State Board of Edu- 
cation selected, during the past autumn, a list of books for 
the libraries, and after advertising for proposals, made a 
contract with F. Raymond & Co., Booksellers in Detroit, 
to sapply these books to such districts or townships as 
might order them. It is stipulated that the books shall be 
put in strong and durable bindings, and lettered "Michigan 
School Library." The list embraces nearly 500 different 
volumes, and the prices are probably the most favorable 
ever offered to the libraries of the State. Though in ex- 
pensive binding, they are to be furnished at prices ranging 
from 25 to 35 per cent below ordinary prices for the same 
books in cheap bindings. 

In order to obtain these favorable terms, the Board were 
obliged to limit the time within which orders might be 
sent, and tojdlow the contractors a reasonable time after 
the receipt of the orders to collect the books, get them 
bound and forward them to the districts. Thus it was 
stipulated'' that the districts might order books any time 
between the first day of January and the fifteenth day of 
February, and again, between the first day of July and 
the fifteenth day of August. The books are to be for- 
warded within eight weeks of the close of the period in 
which they were ordered. This will occasion a little de- 
lay injthe receipt of the books, but this delay will be more 
than compensated by the increased facilities with which 
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the districts will obtain their books, and the low prices 
and excellent character of the books themselves. 

It is to be hoped that, under the new order, the School 
libraries of the State will prove more efficient and useful 
than they have heretofore been. They are necessary ad- 
juncts of the educational system, and form a most impor- 
tant part of those agencies by which the mental growth 
and intelligence of the people are to be promoted. In 
theory the district library is right, as it brings the books 
within easy reach of all classes, old and young, and places 
them in the custody of those who wilt be moat likely to 
care for their preservation. Our School system must 
ever fail to produce its fall and best fruits, if the knowl- 
edge gained by the pupils in their School days, is not 
enlarged and ripened by the continued acquisitions of 
later years. It will be of bnt Blight avail that they learn 
to read, if no taste for reading is acquired. If the learn- 
ing of the great masses of our people is to stop short with 
the mere elements of knowledge communicated in the 
Common Schools, then must we fail ever to become an ed- 
ucated people, and when the fleeting character of these 
School acquirements is considered, the question may be- 
gravely asked whether our Schools, after all, will reward 
any greater outlay of labor and expense than they now re- 
ceive. It is evident that the chief value of our Schools is 
to be estimated, not from what they cause the pupil to 
know as a pupil, but what they make him capable of learn- 
ing in manhood ; but nnless he goes on, in manhood, to use 
this power of learning, the richest value of his education 
is lost. To enkindle this taste for reading — this thirst for 
knowledge — in the young, and to keep it alive and in ex- 
ercise in the adult, we must have libraries. Who ever 
imbibed a love of reading from an arithmetic or grammar, 
or from a common School reading book, with its meager 
scraps of literature ? If we would have the children of 
our Schools catch a tasta for reading, such as will make 
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them constant visitors to the fountains of learning, and 
•hall keep them students and scholars when their School 
days are ended, we most provide them books, libraries, 
near at hand and fall of the rich volames of history, biog- 
raphy, poetry, eloquence and science with which our liter- 
ature is loaded. We must teach them the way to those 
great halls of learning — those Schools for all — which the 
wise and gifted of all ages have built in their books, for 
the instruction of humanity itself. The love of books is 
only to be obtained from the reading of books. 

The township library ia ordinarily too remote from the 
great mass of the children. Those living ia the remote 
districts can scarcely be expected to go three or four, and 
aften five or six miles to get books. None bat inveterate 
Naders, those who have formed their taste for reading, will 
do thiB. And if the township library he distributed in 
parcels, quarterly, to the districts, as voder the old ays- 
tarn, the advantages claimed for a large collection of books 
A) the township library, are mostly sacrificed : we have 
simple district libraries with the disadvantages that they 
are imperfect in character, since no large library, without 
duplicates, can be so divided as to make several good small 
libraries ; they are temporary in tenure, the books not re- 
maining to be read throughout the district, and re-read till 
known and mastered ; and the district feeling only a divi- 
ded and partial ownership in the books, they are more lia- 
ble to be lost or destroyed. The 43 volames of the district 
library, will be of far higher utility in the district, than 
any district can gain from its interest ia the 318 volumes 
of the township library, except it be the central district 
where the township library is located. The testimony, as 
far as received from the districts, goes to prove that the 
library books are much more abundantly read under the 
district system than they were when drawn from the town- 
ship libraries. It is not expected that any system will 
work well without diligence and steady efforts, on the part 
5 
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of those who hare the management of it. No machinery 
can be made so perfect that it will run alone, without 
a constant application of power to impel, and without a 
constant supervision to control it. Doubtless some dis- 
trict libraries will fail of their mission and get quickly 
scattered, through the neglect of those whose duty it is to 
attend to them, just as many township libraries were 
wasted from the same cause ; yet in very many districts 
they will be wisely managed ; good librarians — men who 
love books and know their value — will be appointed, and 
the district library.will stand side by Bide with the district 
School, lending to the School no slight or unimportant aid in 
stimulating the love of learning; and carrying forward the 
influence of the School into all the after lives of its schol- 
ars. As said Gov. Seward, of New York, in the message 
of 1841: "Although many of oar citizens may pass the 
■district library, heedless of the treasures it contains, the 
unpretending volumes will find their way to the fireside, 
■diffusing knowledge, increasing domestic happiness, and 
increasing public virtue." "It 'is an interesting reflec- 
tion," said Hon . H. S. E and all , of New York, in his report in 
1844, and his words have a new weight of meaning in our 
State, "it is an interesting reflection, that there is no por- 
tion of our territory, so wild or remote, where man has 
penetrated, that the library has not peopled the wilderness 
around him with the good and wise of this and other ages, 
who address to him their silent monitions, cultivating and 
strengthening within him, even amidst his rude pursuits, 
the principles of humanity and civilization." 

The facilities offered for procuring books, under the con- 
tract made by the State Board of Education, will greatly 
aid in the maintenance of the district libraries. The small 
and remote districts which may have but $4 or $5 dollars 
to expend, while it would cost twice that sum to reach any 
respectable bookstore, have, by_this law, a list furnished 
them of carefully selected books, with prices fixed at lower 
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rates than they could possibly obtain by private negotia- 
tion, and they hare only to mark the works they may se- 
lect, and inclose the list with their money to the contrac- 
tors, (who are under bonds,) and in doe time their hooks 
come to the nearest railroad station, strongly bound in uni- 
form style and properly marked for the library. 

At the coming Spring elections, another opportunity will 
be given to the voters of the townships, to make an appro- 
priation from the two mill tax for the purchase of library 
books. It is to be expected that much larger appropria- 
tions will be made than those of last Spring, as time has 
now been given for a general understanding of the condi- 
tions of the law, and a much more general interest in the 
library system is manifesting itself through the State. It 
is tone there are still to be found those who oonnt that all 
money raised for educational purposes ought to be ex- 
pended for teachers' wages ; but there is a wise and better 
opinion coming to prevail, and we may confidently hope 
that this oheap and powerful educational agency will not 
be suffered to languish. The argument for the support of 
Sohool libraries is identical with that for the support of 
Schools, and whatever may be said in favor of the latter is 
equally trse in favor of the former. None of the money 
spent for education is more profitably expended than that 
which ia paid for good books. They are the cheapest 
of all teachers. Waiting for no Inspectors' license, asking 
no monthly wages, keeping no set School hoars, they make 
every fireside a School room, and bring the gifted and wise 
— the poets, orators, statesmen and scholars, of all climes 
and ages, to repeat their lessons of wisdom to the listeners 
in each family circle. 

The inspiring influence of libraries upon teachers and 
Schools has often been remarked by the leading Educa- 
tionists of the older States. The true teacher mast be a 
perpetual learner, and the library at hand, in the Sohool 
house it may be, is a continuous Normal School to him. He 
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daily replenishes those stores of knowledge from which he 
most draw each day for the instruction of his pupils. I 
can scarcely conceive of any other circumstance that 
would he bo likely to elevate the character of the teaching 
in our common Schools, as the planting in each district 
School house a library of well selected books. Nor wonld 
the influence end with the teacher; the entire School 
wonld feel it, in every study and every exercise. Said 
Horace Mann: "No one thing will contribute more to 
intelligent reading in our Schools, than a well-selected 
library; and, through intelligence, the library will also 
contribnte to rhetorical ease, grace and expressiveness. 
Wake up a child to a consciousness of power and beauty, 
and yon might as easily confine Hercules to a distaff, or 
bind Apollo to a tread-mill, as to confine his spirit within 
the mechanical round of a School room, where such me- 
chanism still exists. Let a child read and understand such 
stories as the friendship of Damon and Pythias, the integ- 
rity of Aristidea, the fidelity of Regolus, the purity of 
Washington, the invincible perseverance of Franklin, and 
he will think differently and act differently all the days 
of bis life. Let boys or girls of sixteen years of age, read 
an intelligent and popular treatise on astronomy and geol- 
ogy, and from that day new heavens will bend over their 
heads, and a new earth will spread out beneath their feet. 
A mind accustomed to go rejoicing over the splendid re- 
gions of the material univerae, or to luxuriate in the richer 
worlds of thought, can never afterwards read like a wooden 
machine, — a thing of cranks and pipes, — to say nothing of 
the pleasures and utility it will realize." 

The perfection and permanence of our library system de- 
mands that a fixed and sufficient sum shall be appropriated 
annually to the purchase of books. This will doubtless claim 
and receive the attention of the Legislature at its next 
session. Could one-fifth of the proceeds* of the two mill 
tax be set apart for a library fund, it would afford about 
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(30,000 annually for the purchase of books, or abont 17 50 
annually to each district having the average number of 59 
children on its school census. This would amount to about 
124 cents for each child between the ages of four and 
eighteen years, and certainly no one could complain of the 
appropriation of so small a pittance to provide our children 
and onr school districts with good books. Could there be 
created a library fund, which should be distributed to 
such districts on condition of their raising an amount equal 
to that which they receive, as the New York library fond 
was distributed, and is the policy under the somewhat cel- 
ebrated library system now in operation in Upper Canada, 
the districts would be stimulated to a higher interest in 
the libraries, and a much more liberal support would be 
obtained for them. 

MiPS ASD APPARATUS. 

Columns were prepared in the blanks for the Directors' 
and Inspectors' reports for 1859, for returns of the districts 
baring outline maps and apparatus, and the value thereof. 
The reports received under these heads were very imper- 
fect, and the result shows only a remote approximation to 
the truth. Some report maps and apparatus without giv- 
ing their cost, while others give the value of the maps, Ac, 
but do not report the number of Schools possessing them. 
The number of Schools reported as having outline maps, is 
4S5, and the coat of such maps is reported as $2,929 35. 
This is only a little more than one School in ten throughont 
the State. 

The number of Schools reported as having any appara- 
tus is still less, being only 355. The value of such appa- 
ratus is reported at $5,671 20. The law provides that 
districts having more than fifty children of School ages, 
may raise a sum not exceeding twenty dollars in ony one 
year, for maps and apparatus. Districts with less than 
fifty scholars, are left without any power to procure these 
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facilities. I cannot see any good reason why districts bar- 
ing leas than fifty children, may not be safely entrusted 
with the power of supplying themselves with these useful 
adjuncts of the School room, and certainly, the need of 
illustrative apparatus is not confined to the Schools of the 
larger olasB. So much of the apparatus purchased in for- 
mer years has been permitted to go to speedy destruction 
through the neglect of teachers and School officers, or per- 
haps, more frequently from the lack of a suitable case or 
closet for their safe keeping, that a prejudice has arisen 
against the purchase of any new supply. Bat their utility 
remains unaltered nevertheless ; and no good School will 
attempt to do long without these necessary means of in- 
struction. I would recommend that in all School houses 
hereafter to be constructed, a small room be provided for 
the district library, and for the safe keeping of apparatus, 
books, &c, and for the display of such specimens in natural 
history as may be collected by the teachers and pupils. 
Such a room ought to be considered essential in every plan 
for a School house. 

STATE BBFOHM SCHOOL. 

Among the documents appended to this report will be 
found the annual reports of the Board of Control and offi- 
cers of the State Reform School, which Institution, by an 
act passed at the last meeting of the Legislature, was 
placed nnder the supervision of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who was, by the same act, required to 
embrace the reports of the Reform School in his annual 
report. The number of boys in the Institution at the time 
of writing this report is 103, several having been received 
since the Board of Control dosed their report. The new 
wing, when completed, will relieve the crowded condition 
of the School, and afford room for fifty or sixty additional 
pupils. It 1b a question of grave importance whether the 
numbers congregated in one Institution of this class, ought 
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to be multiplied much beyond the number that will then 
find accommodations there. The reformatory influence 
of the School consists largely in such power of per- 
sonal kindness and control as can be exercised by the 
officers and teachers in charge. When the number of 
pupils ib so increased that the power of personal influence 
becomes leas than the inflnence of the pupils over each 
other, the reformatory character of the School will be seri- 
ously impaired. If the gravitating weight of the mass 
exceeds the lifting power of those who are seeking to 
elevate it, the upward movement must cease. This dan- 
ger is said to have been severely felt in some of the Insti- 
tutions of this class in other States, and we should take 
warning from their failures. It is better that the State 
should incur the expense of additional Schools of this class 
than that all the aims for which the School was estab- 
lished should be sacrificed. The proposition was before 
the Legislature, at its last session, to make a grant to aid 
in establishing a School similar to this in Detroit. Oonld 
such a plan be adopted, the present demands of reforma- 
tory education would be fully met. 

I am happy to add my testimony to the faithfulness with 
whioh the officers and teachers are discharging their deli- 
cate and important trust. It will be well if these poor 
boys always find friends bo wisely and warmly devoted to 
their improvement. 

8TATB TXAOHIBS' INSTITUTES. 

Under the Jaw providing for Teachers' Institutes, there* 
were held the past year, ten Institutes, at an aggregate 
expense, as shown by vouchers on file in the office of Pab- 
lio Instruction, of $1,590. The number of teachers en- 
rolled as attending these Institutes, was twelve hundred 
and forty-two. The following tabular statement will show 
the places at which the Institutes were held, the times at 
which they respectively commenced, and the numbers in 
attendance at each. 
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These Institutes were attended by large numbers also, of 
citizens and many young people not designing to teach, 
and whose names were not therefore enrolled on the re- 
cord. The evening sessions, which were usually held in 
churches or public halls, and were devoted to popular lec- 
tures on education and science, were thronged with large 
audiences of people, and often the day sessions were 
crowded with attentive visitors. 

Among the lecturers who have given instruction in the 
Institutes, or delivered evening addresses, there were Lt. 
Gov. Fairfield, President of Hillsdale College ; Rev. Dr. 
Stone, President, and Profs. Graves, Olney and Holden, of 
Kalamazoo College ; President Fairfield, of Olivet College; 
Prof. Putnam, of Kalamazoo Union School ; Profs. Sill and 
May hew, of the State Normal School ; Prof, A- M. Kellogg, 
Owosso; Prof. Win. Travis, of Flint; Prof. Fay, of the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb ; Dr. Clark, of Flint ; Dr. 
Goadby and Prof. Abbott, of the Agricultural College ; C. 
B. Stebbins, Esq., Deputy Superintendent ; Hon. George 
Willard ; J. Goodison, of the Normal School ; H. P. How- 
land, of Battle Creek, and others. All the Institutes were 
attended by the Superintendent in person, whose time was 
thus occupied three months of the year. 
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The success of these gatherings cannot bat be gratifying 
to every friend of oar educational interests. More than 
1,200 teachers have received the benefit of the drills, and 
have had their hearts warmed and their views ripened by 
the practical lectures of some of the ablest Educators of 
the State. Many a School has felt the power of the fresh 
inspiration caught by its teacher at these Institutes, and 
a new impulse has been given to thousands of little learn- 
ers by the novel and interesting plans of teaching bor- 
rowed from the Institutes, and carried home to the School 
room. 

As educational conventions, at which the friends of edu- 
cation assemble, and where the public interests of educa- 
tion are discussed, these Institutes have an additional and 
most important use. As religion needs its associations and 
conventions, to keep its great truths and teachings domi- 
nant in the public mind, and as politics resorts to its mass 
meetings to arouse the people to its claims and to get its 
great issues into a living contract with the nation's heart, 
so education must have its public meetings and conven- 
tions, if it would lift the popular mind to a foil and felt 
comprehension of its mighty and overmastering impor- 
tance. That enlarged and alive public sentiment which 
alone can keep iu healthful action, the magnificent machin- 
ery of our educational system, needs for its cultivation 
public meetings. The people must he brought together 
from their separate districts, and be led to look at the real 
grandeur and extent of those great common interests rep- 
resented in the Common Schools. For these meetings the 
Teachers' Institutes furnish valuable facilities, and the ex- 
perience of the past has fully attested their value in this 
respect. A new interest has been enkindled in the cause 
of education whenever a successful Institute has been 
held. 

I cannot permit this opportunity to pass without ex- 
pressing my thanks to those gentlemen in the various pla- 
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oes in which the Institutes were held, by whose influenoe 
and efforts, bo heartily given, these gatherings we re crowned 
with so much, success. Everywhere I met the most gen- 
erous co-operation and assistance from clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians and leading citizens, without reBpeot to party or 
creed, and all seemed desirous of making the occasions of 
the highest utility to the teachers and to the Schools. It 
was with no small satisfaction that I observed the total 
absence of all political jealousies among the gentlemen 
who in the several communities were acting as leaders in 
the educational movement. 

I should do injustice not to acknowledge the generous 
hospitality of the several towns in which the Institutes 
were held. Iu nearly every case the citizens freely opened 
their doors, and offered gratuitous entertainment to the 
large numbers of teachers assembled. Many had their 
houses filled with these stranger guests during the entire 
session of ten days. No one can fail to honor and admire 
snch exhibitions of high-hearted generosity, and no com- 
munity but must be made better and happier by snch an 
exercise of genuine, old-fashioned hospitality. 

STATE TIAOHIBS' ASSOCIATION. 

In connection with the Institutes, the Teachers' Associa- 
tions of the State deserve notice as important agencies in 
the work of education. The State Teachers' Association 
is now an incorporated society, embracing in its member- 
ship most of the permanent teachers of the State and 
many gentlemen, professional men, members of the Legis- 
lature, and others who lend their co-operation to this as 
the leading educational society of the State. It was or- 
ganized in October, 1152, and has held one or two meet- 
ings in each year since. Its proceedings, and many of 
the valuable papers read before it, have been published 
in the periodical (the Journal of Education) established by, 
and published under the direotion of the Association. The 
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transactions of the last annual meeting are to be published 
in a separate volume. The State of Massachusetts has 
judged it wise to aid, by an annual appropriation of $150, 
the State Teachers' Association of that State. Could a 
similar earn be given to this chief educational society of 
our State, to aid in the publication, and more extensive 
oironlation, of its annual volnme of transactions, the effi- 
ciency of the society would be mnoh increased, and the 
encouragement thus given to the society itself would 
amply repay the slight expense to the State. The State 
.Agricultural Society receives annually $2,500, and it» 
annual volume of transactions is published at public ex- 
pense. Without such encouragement, this useful associa- 
tion, so important to all the industrial interests of the 
State, could scarcely be maintained. The Educational 
Society, equally important to the educational interests, 
since these interests are as much benefitted by associated 
efforts as those of agriculture, does not require so large an 
expenditure, as it holds no fairs, but it is still worthy of 
some due measure of support, inasmuch as the improve- 
ment of its children is certainly of as much consequence- 
to the State as the improvement of its cattle. 

Efficient county societies are maintained in several of 
the counties, and in all of these societies which I have 
visited, leading citizens of all professions have been found 
lending an active co-operation with the teachers for the- 
promotion of the interests of education in the county. 
Beside theBe, many townships maintain educational socie- 
ties, and much good is reported as resulting from their 
meetings. No friend of popular education can look with 
indifference upon these efforts to arouse public attention, 
and improve public sentiment. It is to be hoped that 
these societies will be multiplied, and that all classes will 
be brought to an active co-operation in these associated 
labors for the advancement of the character and efficiency 
of the public schools. 



JOOTtlTAIi OF BDCOAWOH. 
After coming into office, I weighed carefully the quae- 
tion of exercising the authority given by law to the Su- 
perintendent, of subscribing for a copy of the Journal of 
Education for each of the school districts of the State. 
The need of some such means of communication with the 
district officers had been frequently asserted by my pred- 
ecessors, and by the Superintendents of other States. I 
finally, the first of March, subscribed for a sufficient num- 
ber of copies to Bend one to every school director, at the 
rate of sixty cents a year. The small snm of sixty cents 
to each district is surely no great price to pay for an 
agency that puts the department in monthly communica- 
tion with every district board in the State. The Journal 
has been of great service in giving an early publication to 
the laws passed the last session, and in carrying the ordi- 
nary notifications of the Department. A considerable 
portion of its cost has been saved to the State, in the cir- 
culars which must otherwise have been issued, and the 
postage on them. It will be still more useful the coming 
year, and will probably save the department nearly its 
cost. Some of the States are accustomed to make appro- 
priations for the circulation of tracts on the subject of 
education : this goes as a monthly tract to the districts, 
and the influence it thus exercises in promoting the effi- 
ciency of our system of Pnblic Instruction cannot be too 
highly estimated. In a few instances the directors have 
shown bo much indifference as not to call for their copies, 
but in the great majority of cases it is inquired for with 
interest, and often is circulated and read throughout the 
district. 

OH5BSAL BBHABKB. 

In our efforts to perfect the School system, we are in 
danger of forgetting that this is but the machinery and 
not the real work itself of education. It is indeed the 
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needful and effective means, but not the aim or end. The 
final question to be asked is not as to the magnificence or 
perfection of the machinery, bat as to the real quality of 
aha work it is doing. When we have built commodious 
school-houses, accumulated vast and ample School funds, 
elected School officers, and employed duly certified School 
teachers, our work is but just begun ; or rather we have 
merely collected in the field the men and means tor the 
work. The gravest question of all yet remains, How 
shall these agencies be applied, and to what end ? What 
shall be the real character and extent of the education 
given to onr children? 

Turning from the constructive ideas and constituent 
parts of the School System, we are led to notice several 
defects in its working, that were unsuspected in its theory. 
The chief of these defects are these four, viz : 1st, Erro- 
neous ideas of education ; 2d, Lack of parental co-opera- 
tion ; 3d, Failures in duty on the part of School offioors; 
and 1th, Defective teaching. 

1. It is plain that the success of any enterprise depends 
upon a wiee adaptation of the meanB used, to the ends to 
be accomplished. Bat if those ends are unknown, or bat 
vaguely understood, the means must be chosen at random, 
and applied with great uncertainty and loss of power. If 
wrong ends be chosen, all the efforts most be disjointed or 
nugatory, and all the results defective, if not pernicious. 
What then are the ends held in view by the masses of our 
people in sustaining their Schools? or in other words, 
what is the general idea of education prevailing in the 
districts ? The answers to this question would perhaps be 
as multifarious as the people returning them ; bat it would 
be safe to affirm that a majority of them would exhibit 
defective views and opinions. Among the errors, the 
most common is that which counts education to consist in 
the acquisition of the mere literary arts of reading and writ- 
ing, and the art of computing with numbers; and that other 
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which counts it the filling the mind with ideas and knowl- 
edge. It is apprehended that large numbers of people 
have no higher idea of the utility of the Schools, than 
that they are places where their children can be taught 
to read, write, and cipher. Of the plastic power of edu- 
cation to mould the character, and develop the talents, to 
elevate and refine, to inspire the mind with true ideas and 
the heart with humane sentiments, they have never 
dreamed. They ask only of the School that it shall teach 
their children how to interpret printed characters and 
write their names and keep accounts ; and asking nothing 
more, they rarely get even this in any tolerable perfection. 
Learning bestows not willingly even her commonest gifts 
upon those who slight her richer favors, her profounder 
mysteries. It will be at once seen how meagre and pue- 
rile must be a School having no higher aim than this, and 
how little likely, that people, holding snoh views, will be 
to secure any other. 

The other error, though less narrow, is scarcely less per- 
nicious than this. Rightly counting knowledge a valuable 
possession, but falsely concluding that stores of it may be 
acquired iu youth to last through life, they would crowd 
the Schools with studies, on the plea of their being useful, 
till the Cyclopedia would he the most appropriate text 
book, and a College Faculty would scarcely supply learn- 
ing enough to fit the teacher for his task. They seem to 
have gained no true conception of the higher and more 
valuable power of education to awaken the activities of 
the mind, to quicken the power of thought, and to make 
the soul itself a fountain-head of knowledge instead of a 
mere reservoir to be filled only to grow stagnant, or be- 
come dry again. It is true that the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is an important end in education, and especially im- 
portant in childhood, when the impressions made are the 
most vivid and enduring. And it would be well, also, if 
instructors would remember that the mind must be nour- 
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ished as well as exercised, — that while repeated and 
trained action gives facility in the mental processes, still 
the growth of the mind is only co-ordinate with the growth 
of its ideas. It should be made aa aim in teaching, to give 
to the pnpil, or to lead him to oh tain for himself, each day, 
some new idea to ponder, some new fact in science or his- 
tory, some new troth in morals, some new principle in 
philosophy on which to exercise the powers of thought 
and feed the intellect. Bnt this is very different from that 
erroneoas opinion which I am speaking of, and which 
would attempt to oommit to the narrow and feeble grasp 
of childhood the full comprehension of sciences which 
task in their study the ripest powers of educated men, and 
would distort the Schools into a sort of mental fattening 
pens, in whioh the pnpila are to be crammed with erode 
digests of such sciences as the parent may deem " useful." 
Mental power is better and more valuable than mere men- 
tal possessions. Possessions waste and decay ; power 
goes forth to continually new acquisitions. Possessions 
sometimes cumber a feeble owner with their very buljt 
and number, and we have all seen men whose knowledge 
was immense bnt whose opinion was worth nothing. 
Power of thought, on the contrary, makes even small pos- 
sessions valuable, and Newton-like, finds in a single fact 
the key to the most general facts, and comes finally to the 
cognition of snblhne and heavenly troths. It would be 
scarcely more absurd to clothe small boys with hats, boots 
and coats of full grown men, and to require men's work at 
their hands, than to attempt to invest them fully with 
knowledges which require the fall mental power of adnlt 
manhood. 

Out ot these imperfect and erroneous views of education, 
or, perhaps, entire absence of views, it has come to pass 
that nothing like a regular course of study has ever been 
introduced into the Primary Schools, much less any course 
based upon the laws of mental growth, or conformed to 
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the natural progress of mental development. They have 
no established sequence of atodies, except that learning 
to read stands neoesstirlly first. Beyond that, each pnpil 
follows his own bent or the caprice of his parents. It is 
very much as if a farmer should follow no certain order in 
the cultivation of his harvest, hot perform the different 
operations at random, perhaps sowing his seed, then plow- 
ing hts land, — sending the reapers forth at seed time and 
the cultivators in harvest. Equally ill assorted and with- 
out certain order, are frequently the courses of study pur- 
sued by pupils in the Primary Schools. Studies are begun 
without reference to the pupil's capacity, and changed with- 
out regard to his progress. The mind has its laws of 
growth and culture, and established and certain, as the 
laws of the growth and culture of corn, and the successive 
studies of the course should bear a strict relation to the 
«t*gee of development, just as the several steps in corn 
culture answer to the varying conditions of the growing 
plant. 

The true-idea oi education is that of a cultured growth— 
a trained development. Its chief end is the attainment of 
mental power and true character ; its chief means the ex- 
eraises of study, and the enlarging influence of ideas. Oar 
Schools, if conformed to this idea, would be neither mere 
literary shops, where apprentices may learn the trade of 
reading and writing, nor feeding stalls for cramming pleth- 
oric memories with useful information, but true Schools, 
where, by the ministry of knowledge adapted to the vary- 
ing age, and by the discipline of studies proportioned to 
the power, the soul might come to a fall and rounded 
growth and ripeness, and the intelligence be furnished and 
fitted for a lifelong pursuit of knowledge. 

2. The frequent lack of intelligent and efficient co-ope- 
ration on the part of parents, is another defective element 
in our School system which no perfection iu the mere 
machinery of the system can supply. Parents, and espe- 
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cially mothers, are the first and divinely appointed teach- 
ers of childhood. Other teachers are but assistants — 
assistants to do, perhaps, what the parent cannot do, but 
still assistants by whose help the parent secures for his 
child the education which his doty requires, and hie love 
prompts him to give. "In loco parentis," is the language 
both of law and reason. 

Six hours only ont of the twenty-fonr are spent by 
pupils under the care of the teacher ; the remaining 
eighteen all belong to the parent, beside all holidays 
and SabbathB. Without the parents' aid, punctual and 
regular attendance cannot be enforced, nor a steady and 
unflagging interest in study maintained. And when, 
moreover, it is remembered that education ie not solely 
the work of the Schools but the result of all the influences 
that form the habits or fix the character, it will be seen 
how large the proportion which home agencies must sup- 
ply. Bat if this home work is left undone, and the home 
influence yields no support to the work of the School, how 
heavily and slowly must that work go on, — how doubtfully 
indeed, when, as is too frequently the case, the home influ- 
ence becomes hostile and pernicious. ' Like Penelope's 
web, which was raveled by night as fast as it was woven 
by day, so many a child's education, in all its higher, 
molding uses, at least, loses nightly by the fireside what 
it gained in the day's work at School. Let the multitudes 
of rained characters and blighted hopes, found throughout 
the land, furnish the proof of the sad truthfulness of this 
picture. 

It is a generally conceded truth that the Schools cannot 
be made to reach the highest efficiency and suecess with- 
out the aid and co-operation of parents. When the State 
has done all it can, this aid must still be had. Make our 
Schools free as sunlight and air, — let Wisdom cry at the 
corners of the streets, — yet if the Home does not love and 
cherish the School, the latter must stand as some piece of 
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mighty machinery, grand, glittering, golden in promise, 
bat weak and imperfect in performance — lacking that im- 
pelling power which alone can set its thousand wheels in 
fall and fraitfnl action. 

3. The failures of School Officers to discharge folly the 
duties contemplated in the law, and required for the well- 
being of the Schools, constitute another defect in the 
practical working of oar School system. The daties de- 
manded of these officers are burdensome and ill-reqnited, 
often required to be performed gratuitously and without 
even thanks ; and it is well known that generally, in the 
rural districts, citiaens accept the district offices with re- 
luctance, while not a few absent themselves from the an- 
nual School meetings to escape the chances of election. 

The School officers of the State consist of two classes : 
the District Boards, and the Township Inspectors. The 
former serve usually without pay ; the latter are entitled 
to one dollar per day for the time spent in service. On 
the faithful and efficient discharge of the duties devolving 
upon these officers, the successful working of the School 
system principally, depends. They are the engineers of 
the machinery. If their part is imperfectly performed, the 
system iB made to that extent ineffective. Perhaps in no 
State, are the School offices better filled than in ours. In 
many districts and townships, men of liberal views, and 
earnest benevolence have accepted these offices, and have 
discharged their duties with a zeal and efficiency produc- 
tive of the greatest public good. Many indeed have gone 
far beyond the mere requisitions of the law, and have de- 
voted days and weeks even to the care and supervision of 
the Schools without any expectation of reward aave that 
arising from the good done. Bat it must be confessed that 
many of the district officers shrink from any very active 
discharge of duties, so toilsome and thankless, while very 
many others are too indifferent to attempt any bat the 
moBt necessary official action. The SchooFhouses are left 
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unrepaired from year to year till they become unfit for oc- 
cupancy. Broken doors end windows admit wind, rain 
and snow ; broken stoves, walls marred and stained, and 
benches broken and carved, give an air of general discom- 
fort, till the old house ie felt to be fair game by the boys 
who have never been trusted in a more neat and comfort- 
able building. The accidental injuries of successive years, 
and the marrings, Blight and few at first, of careless and 
too active boys, are left unrepaired, and these in their un- 
sightly aggregation, are pointed to as proofs that it is use- 
less to make a School house tidy and comfortable. Boy- 
hood has been thos stigmatized with a vandalism which 
public neglect has itself provoked and stimulated, and the 
Schools are made to suffer the grievous burden of this op- 
pressive neglect of all attention to their comfort. The 
fuel, also, is often deficient both in fitness and quantity, and 
many days of School time are annually wasted from this 
cause. It is to be hoped that a ripening public sentiment, 
which has already replaced many of the old style of School 
houses with new and more commodious structures, will 
speedily remedy these evils, and that better officers also 
will come to supply the places of those who have neglected 
their trust. 

The system of supervising Schools by Township Inspec- 
tors, is generally believed by educationists to be radically 
defective, inasmuch as it fails to command the services of 
qualified men, or finds those men so engrossed with their 
own business that they cannot afford the necessary time to 
the duties of the office. The true theory seems to be the 
employment of competent men, at a salary that shall com- 
mand their entire time, and with a sufficient extent of ter- 
ritory to give them full employment. In Pennsylvania a - 
Superintendent is elected for each county, and in New 
York, a School Commissioner for each Assembly district, 
These officers occupy themselves entirely with the busi- 
ness of theirjoffices, and becoming familiar with their du- 
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ties and deeply interested in the Schools, they work with 
skill and efficiency, and touch, with their own earnestness, 
the public mind. 

Perhaps no part of dnr System of Public Instruction is 
working so unsatisfactorily as that of the inspection of 
teachers and the examination of Schools. While it is ex- 
pensive, costing the townships annually not less than fif- 
teen thousand dollars, it effects little or nothing in secur- 
ing to the Schools well qualified teachers, or in promoting 
their progress by thorough supervision. The question of 
a change in the law demands the serious consideration of 
the people of the State. Nearly a viiUim dollars are ex- 
pended annually in the State for the education of the 
young. A thorough and competent superintendence of the 
Schools might easily double the value of this expense to 
the children receiving it. Such a superintendence by 
county superintendents would cost not less than $23,000 a 
year, or about $8,000 more than is paid under the system 
of township inspectors. This sum would be less that 21 
oents on each dollar expended for Schools, or about 10 
cents per scholar. The question will suggest itself to 
practical minds, whether it is not better to pay $23,000 
for an efficient and valuable superintendence, than $15,000 
for a system that is in moBt cases entirely useless. 

4. The fourth and final defect in our Schools to which I 
proposed to call attention, is the defects in the teaching. 
I must content myself at present with a few general re- 
marks upon this topic. It is evident that all the impor- 
tance of our School system concenters in this work of 
teaching. To this all its forces and agencies look, and 
here in the living contact of teachers and pupils all the 
work of the system culminates. For this, School funds 
are raised, School laws enacted, School officers elected, 
School-houses built, and Schools convened. A failure at 
this point is a failure in all, and success here is the success 
of the entire system. No question, therefore, is of more 
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vital force and consequence than the question of the actual 
character and success of the 1 teaching done in the public 
Schools. Before noticing prevalent defects, it is doe to 
say that a great improvement has already taken place in 
the department of teaching, and an increasing number of 
good and successful teachers are found in our Schools. 
We have, indeed, many teachers of great excellency, who 
are doing valuable service not only in their own Schools 
but also by their influence and example. 

That the teaching in large numbers of our Schools is de- 
fective, is evidenced by its unproductiveness. The masses 
of gradates from our Primary Schools are not as well edu- 
cated as they ought to be, with the same outlay of time 
and money. The scholarship of the pupils falls far below 
what might be reasonable expected. Many successive 
terms are spent in learning to read, yet how very few the 
good readers. Spelling is taught till the pupils tire, bat 
whoever has occasion to conduct a correspondence with 
many people, learns conclusively that correct spelling is 
not a common virtue. And so with the other Primary 
School studies, writing, arithmetic, geography and gram- 
mar ; they are abundantly studied, but rarely well and fully 
learned. And that this failure is owing to defective modes 
of instruction, and not to inherent difficulties in those 
branches, or to want of capacity in common minds to ac- 
quire them, is shown by the fact that under true teaching 
they are often mastered in one-half of the time which is 
spent over them almost in vain, under unskillful 'teachers. 
Judging by the progress made in our better Schools, I 
have no doubt that, with no greater outlay of time than 
is now passed in Schools, the population of our country 
might be twice as well educated as they now are. The 
maximum power of true teaching lies far above the measure 
of the common performance in our Schools. 

The defective teaching prevalent, is mainly referable 
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to these two heads, viz : lack of thoroughneta, and lack of 
thought. 

Too commonly, by far, lessons are accepted, as sufficiently 
learned, when not more than half of the questions can be 
answered by the pupil, and frequently the answers given 
are fragmentary and mumbled, the teacher suggesting the 
first words, or adding the conclusion. Bat little attempt is 
made to seonre a thorough understanding of the ground gone 
over, and the pupil is assigned another lesson before the 
first is completely learned. To add to the mischief, many 
teachers have no daily reviews, by which the pupil is car- 
ried back each day to revisit the ground of the previous 
day's lesson, to tost again the accuracy of his knowledge, 
and to bring forward its connection with the lessons of the 
day. Leaaon follows leaaon, and day succeeds day, nothing 
learned perfectly, and much forgotten almost as soon as 
learned, till the term is finished, and perhaps the book ; 
and the next term the pupil is put back by a new teacher, 
to go through the same process with the same result. Not 
only is no real progress made by such teaching, bnt the 
pupils soon lose all power of learniug lessons perfectly. 
Habits of inattention are fastened upon them, and in all 
the reading of after life they find it impossible to fix the 
attention or retain what they read. Besotted with long 
indulgence in this indolent inaction, the mind shrivels and 
becomes incapable of true study. A mental character is 
formed which almost precludes all hope of future scholar- 
ship, and the pupil is condemned to a life of imbecility and 
ignorance. 

Nor is the injury done to the intellect by these imper- 
fect lessons the worst of the mischief. The moral charac- 
ter suffers even more than the intellectual. The principle 
of obedience is sacrificed by a constant neglect of the 
teacher's injunctions, and the sense of duty broken down 
by a daily rendering of less than half of what duty re- 
quires. At the outset the pupil feels under obligation to 
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commit the lesson assigned ; be makes some effort, and 
perhaps if the lesson had been carefully measured to come 
within his powers, he might have succeeded. But having 
once through idleness or inability, or perhaps, if a mere 
tyro, through the neglect of the teacher to show him how 
to study, and in what manner to learn, failed to make a 
perfect recitation, he finds his failures palliated, and his 
defective answers supplied by his instructor, and becomes 
thenceforth careless of making any very strenuous effort 
to meet the demands made upon him. Duty has lost 
something of its sacred obligation, and what wonder if he 
who, habitually and without compunction, renders half a 
lesson lor a whole one, should go on through life paying 
50 cents on the dollar, giving dishonest and slovenly ser- 
vice where he owes good and honest day's work, and rest- 
ing easy with a careless neglect of all duty to God and 
man. Let the teacher who habitually allows anything 
short of full, plain, prompt replies, or clear and correct 
recitation, ask himself whether all the teaching he is doing 
will compensate for evils soon as these which he is entail- 
ing on his unfortunate pupils. 

The true maxim of teaching young children is " little by 
little"— each little thoroughly learned, thoroughly compre- 
hended, and frequently reviewed. Let it be required that 
each lesson shall be fully committed, and each recitation 
clear, prompt, and without a miss of a single question. 
Make the lessons so short that this can be done by every 
pupil in the class. Let no prompting be given by either 
teacher or classmates, and teach each pupil, when neces- 
sary, to say plainly and frankly that he does not know the 
answer, rather than to stand guessing oat replies. The 
pupil who learns a very short lesson thoroughly to-day, 
will learn a longer one to-morrow. Power grows with its 
use. The knowledge, thoroughly acquired, becomes the 
basis of new acquisitions, and each lesson, thoroughly un- 
derstood, throws light and interest into the next, Tbai 
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mind thus trained, instead of becoming feebler, as in the 
otber case, grows stronger and stronger, and its progress, 
at first slow and toilsome, comes finally to the power and 
pace of a triumphal march. Thoroughness becomes the 
fixed habit of character, and goes forward with the pupil 
into all his later reading and study. Books become to him 
lifelong teachers, and a perpetual and even ripening schol- 
arship rewards his reading. Whatever question of science 
or duty, of religion or of business, conies to claim his at- 
tention, he meets it with his old habits of thoroughness, 
formed in the School room, and leaves it only when its 
mystery is solved, and the answer lies clear and complete 
in his mind, ready for utterance or use, Into the count- 
ing-room, the fields, the jury-box, the Senate chamber, the 
church, or wherever duty may call him, this invincible 
habit goes with him, and invests him with a power and 
influence which all men feel and approve. 

The second general defect in teaching, which I men- 
tioned, is the failure to excite thought in pupils. Even 
where thoroughness in recitation is required, it is some- 
times only the thoroughness of the memory and not of the 
understanding. Every word of a lesson may be repro- 
duced by the pupils in its proper place, and even passively 
received into the understanding, and yet no original ap- 
propriating activity of the pupils own thoughts be excited. 
There is as wide a difference between the bare conception 
raised in the mind, by the words and thoughts of another, 
and the actual thinking out of truth for ourselves, as be- 
tween the imsge formed in a mirror by the rays of reflected 
light, and the picture made upon canvass by the patient 
labor of the artist: The one passes away when the re- 
flected object is removed ; the other abides a permanent 
possession, " a thing of beauty and a joy forever." 

Now in many Schools it happens that so much of the 
pupil's time is passed in learning the lessons assigned, and 
to inuch of the teacher's time employed in ascertaining 
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that the lessons are learned, that no leisure is left to 
awaken by conversation and varied questions, by sugges- 
tions of collateral truths and apt illustrations, the pupil's 
own mind, and get him so deeply interested in the subject 
itself of his lesson, that he will beoome a thinker and not 
a mere learner of other men's thoughts. The arrange- 
ments of the Sohool give just time enough for the 
bare recitation of the lesson, and the hasty assignment of 
another, when the class must be dismissed to make room 
for the next. Many who would otherwise become good 
teachers, compelled, as they think, by a false public senti- 
ment, or by the necessities of their Schools, allow them- 
selves to mount this treadmill and move day after day 
though its profitless routine. What should we think of a 
farmer who should feel himself compelled to make eaoh 
day so many bouts in ploughing that he could not stop-to 
enter his plow-point into the sod? 

It was the chief educational maxim of Page, the lament- 
ed Principal of the N. Y. State Normal School, " wake up 
mind," and this was the burden of many a lecture to the 
teachers under his instruction. It is a cardinal principle 
in all true teaching. The teacher should narrowly observe 
his class, and see to it that they are set to thinking. A. 
mere assent of the understanding is not enough. The 
pupil must be incited to living, original thought. He 
should think his way through every study he pursues. 
The food we take into our stomach does not become our 
own flesh and blood — does not add to our sinews and 
strength — -till we have digested it by the living action of 
oar own powers. So neither does trath beoome a part of 
our own mental force and furniture till it has been thought 
out into oar beliefs. 

The real value of education is to be measured not by 

the extent of ground passed over, nor solely by the amount 

of knowledge gathered up, but by the power and habits 

of thought which have been developed. Not to nW \Jw» 

8 
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store-rooms of memory with the finished products of other 
men's thought work, bat to set the pupil's own mental 
machinery in motion — to fit him to become a producer and 
not merely a consumer in the great world of thought— to 
send him forth, at least, able to do his own thinking, and 
to fulfill intelligently his own proper duties as a man and 
a citizen — this should be the final aim of the School is 
regard to each and all of its pupils. 

I can only briefly advert to another defect in many of our 
Schools, which is detracting largely from their usefulness, 
and not nnfreqnently utterly robbing them of their value. 
It is the lack of good government. Here is the frightful 
maelstrom in which the well being of many a School, and 
the hard labors of many a teacher are wrecked. Annually 
numerous Schools break up, and hundreds of others are 
turned into mental and moral pest houses, by the failures 
of teachers to govern properly. In some cases, the School 
is kept under subjection only by the superior physical 
foTOe of the teacher, who walks the School room armed 
constantly with ferule or rod. It is a state of constant 
hostility, and the whole term is but one prolonged cam- 
paign, only interrupted with temporary truces, and diver- 
sified with frequent skirmishes and pitched battles. In 
milder cases, the teacher maintains his post by a series of 
threatenings and coaxings, and by dint of wheedling, flat- 
tering and whipping, succeeds in getting through his term 
without being turned out of doors. In still other oases, 
where teachers of more governing power preside, the good 
order of the School is allowed to be broken up by mere 
neglect. The teacher is too busy, or else does not think 
it of sufficient consequence to introduce and maintain any 
very perfect system of order. It ought in justice to be 
remarked that the prevalence of bad School government 
is not all chargeable on teachers, but results in no small 
degree from the lack of good family government, and in 
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not a few cases from an unwise interference of parents 
with the regulations of the Schools. 

I do not propose to discuss in this report, any of the 
vexed questions as to the kind of government to be main- 
tained, or to the modes of maintaining it. I desire only to 
express my intense conviction of the necessity of good or- 
der as a principal element and an essential condition of all 
good teaching. The teacher, in entering upon his work, 
should count himself not only as invested with authority, 
but as bound by highest duty to maintain good order in 
hie School. No amount of mere teaching can compensate 
for a failure to establish and maintain such quiet and sys- 
tem as shall not only facilitate the work of the School, but 
as shall send its pervasive influence through all the char- 
acter and life of the pupils. A good government, in fam- 
ily or School, is itself a powerful and beneficent educa- 
tional influence, and rarely shall we find a useless or a trou- 
blesome citizen coming forth from families or Schools-, 
where such government prevails. Let the teacher settle 
it in his mind as a most certain truth that he is never so 
effectually educating as when be is maintaining good or- 
der. The quiet that reigns around them, settles into the 
very souls of his pupils, lending its own calmness and 
power to their minds. The orderly division of time and the 
regular systematic movement of the exercises,'' comes to 
stamp its own impress upon their mental habits. The law 
abiding and orderly pupil will be an orderly and law abid- 
ing oitizen, and the quiet, systematic methods of the School 
will follow him into all the business of life. Were good* 
family and School government more oommon, we should 
have fewer turbulent citizens, fewer broils in the streets 
or in the halls of Congress. 

It is a saying of the Germans, " Whatever yon would 
have appear in a nation's life you must put in the public 
Schools." The future State itself is now in these Schools. 
Its governors and people — its men and women — its law- 
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yera, merchants, farmers, teachers, ministers, judges, and 
statesmen, — the fonndera of its future families, ita father* 
and mothers, are all now upon those benches, and grouped 
in those classes, taking upon them the characters and form- 
ing the principles which will shape not only their on 
coming Uvea, bat the fortunes of the country which they 
will rale. The America of the coming years, is now gat- 
ting ita education in our Schools. Its future bankers an 
now learning that faithfulness to duty that will make them 
the trustworthy masters of finance for a great commercial 
nation, or else that looseness of principle and tricky self- 
ishness which will swindle thousands by their giant frauds. 
Its future Statesmen are gaining there the oak-like integ- 
rity which will^tand unbent amid the great strifes of the 
coming years, or the supple flexibility of conscience that 
will deceive the nation in ita times of trial, and sell the 
publio good for private advantage. Here are shaping the 
very Uvea that shall be lived out, in the shops and the 
streets, — the very style and stamp of the manhood that 
shall hereafter fill the land. Who then can rightly esti- 
mate the inexpressible importance of oar Schools? What 
has been said by one of onr greatest poets, of onr country 
itself, may be asserted with a more thrilling emphasis of 
her Schools : 

"Humanity with all ita ftearn, 
And ill ita hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless, on thtir fate." 

In onr School system lies the limitless field of progress 
and power. Here the State may expend her mightiest en- 
ergies, and gather harvests that shall reward her costliest 
efforts. Amidst the clustering, thousands of her children, 
Ue minds, which it were worth a continent to unfold, minds 
whose cultivated greatness would bless the world for all 
coming ages, and shed a glory on their native land, which 
should, like that of Greece, long outlive ita national great- 
ness, and make it still to be loved when it was no longer 
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feared. What possibilities of power and good, of elo- 
quence and wisdom, of wonderful inventions and magnifi- 
cent enterprises, of virtue and greatness, lie hidden in that 
great masa of childhood I Would we develop our resour- 
ces? Where shall we find them in snob richness and 
grandeur as in the hearts and intellects of oar children? 
Would we build up the influence of our State and achieve 
foir her a higher place in the family of States — let as rem em- 
ber that it is her men, her leading minds, her eloqnent 
orators and great Statesmen, her authors and men of sci- 
ence, her Websters and Longfellows and Agassizs that 
constitute the true wealth, and give fame and influence to 
a State, and not the amount of its exports or imports. 

And finally, let me plead for universal childhood. What 
nobler object can a State propose to itself than to give to 
all its children such culture as shall save them from ignor- 
ance and crime, and make their lives bright and blessed 
with the light of a pure learning and the refinements of a 
Bound and genuine cultivation. 

The State is the guardian of its children, and is bound 
by all ties of duty to itself and them, to secure to them 
the rights and privileges which parents may neglect or 
refuse to supply. Let the mute but eloquent pleading of 
the hundreds of thousands of those little minds whose ca- 
pacity for an endless culture is a prophecy of their im- 
mortal life, be heard by the State, and through her educa- 
ted children she shall project into the great future all that 
is pure and worthy in her civilization — all that is benign 
in her institutions. 

JOHN M. GREGORY, 
Superintendent qfPubUc Instruction. 

Lansing, Dec. 1, 1859. 
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BEPORT OP THE BOARD OP REGENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OP MIOHIGAN. 



Hon. Johh M. Geeqobt, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Michigan: 

Sib — Id compliance with the requirements of the Laws 
of this State, the Board of Regents, through its Executive 
Committee, have great pleasure in presenting the following 
exhibit of the affairs of the University: 

The University of Michigan is indebted for its existence 
to the munificence of Congress, in the redemption of its 
solemn pledge given to the whole North-west, that " schools 
and the means of Education should forever be encour- 
aged," and to keep np the mntnal good feeling between 
our State and the General Government, in which the en- 
duwment of the University originated, the doors of all its 
departments are open to students from every State in the 
Union, upon the same terms as to those of our own State; 
so that it may, in some sense, with propriety, be styled a 
National Institution, and every State in the Union has an 
interest in its prosperity. That great National Institution 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men, 
established at onr National Capitol, by the generosity and 
wisdom of an enlightened friend of Education in the Old 
World, has learned to regard the University of Michigan 
as favorably situated, and competent to aid in its work of 
"diffusing knowledge among men," and has handsomely 
contributed, in connection with a distinguished citizen of 
this State, formerly a Professor in the University, and now 
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honorably connected with the United States Coast Survey, 
a very liberal addition to its Museum of Natural History, 
until, in this department, its means of illustration excel 
those of any other Institution in the North-west, and in 
some respects those of any similar Institution in this coun- 
try. Professor Trowbridge and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion have thus done a noble act, and promise to do still 
more in the same direction, if the University shall, as 
heretofore, prove itself worthy of the trust. By its legis- 
lation of last winter, the State has done itself and the 
University the justice to place the income of the entire 
proceeds of the sales of the University lands at the dispo- 
sal of the Regents; in consequence of which the Board of 
Regents have completed the organization of the Institu- 
tion, by establishing the Law Department, with the pros- 
pect of having eighty or ninety students in that Depart- 
ment, the first term. The University is thus placed in a 
position to afford instruction in all the departments of 
learning, except Theology, which very properly does not 
form any part of our State system of Education, but is 
left to the different religious denominations. 

Two thousand dollars have already been expended in 
the purchase of books for the Law Library, and more is 
needed immediately for that and for the Miscellaneous Li- 
brary, both of which will receive additions as fast as the 
means of the University will permit. The State of Mich- 
igan deserves great credit for the preservation and man- 
agement of the University Fund, for while many similar 
grants to other States have been virtually squandered 
away, this fund has been preserved to put in successful 
operation, and carry on the University with its several 
departments. A small portion of the lands granted by 
Oongress for the use and support of the University, have 
not yet been selected by the State Officers whose duty it 
is to make the selection. This duty, though it has remain- 
ed unperformed for more than twenty years, we trust will 
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ere long be discharged. Oar State baa acquitted itself bo 
honorably towards the United States in the execution of 
this trust, that we think while the General Government is 
doubling its grants to some of the new States for Univer- 
sity and common school purposes, Michigan might with 
much propriety ask for an additional grant for tbe use of 
the University, which would enable it to erect a new 
Chapel and a Library building, and to increase its libra- 
ries to an extent corresponding with its needs and its use- 
fulness; and we hope some or all of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress will do themselves the honor 
of consummating this work. The State, through its Legis- 
lature in 1853, expressed its wish that this should be done, 
and the Board of Regents at the last session of Congress, 
sent a memorial to Congress on this subject, a copy of 
which is hereunto annexed, and it would seem to be noth- 
ing more than a simple performance of duty, if the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in Congress from this State 
would endeavor to procure from Congress a compliance 
with the wishes of the Legislature of Michigan, as ex- 
pressed in the following resolution, adopted in 1853: 

" Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives qf 
the State of Michigan, That our Senators be instructed, 
and our Representatives in Congress be requested, to use 
their exertions to procure the passage of an act by Con- 
gress, granting to the University of Michigan, three town- 
ships of land in the State of Michigan, to he and remain 
a perpetual fond of that Institution, the same to be select- 
ed by an agent to be appointed by the Governor, or in 
such manner as Congress may direct." 

If such a grant of land should be obtained from Con- 
gress, it would enable the University to erect the neces- 
sary additional buildings and increase its Library to an 
extent greatly to be desired, and to a degree somewhat 
corresponding with the Libraries of the other prominent 
Universities of the country. 
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For an account of the receipts and disbursements of the 
University for the year ending Jnne 30, 1859, and an esti- 
mate of the expenses and receipts for the ensuing year, 
we wonld refer yon to the report of the Finance Committee 
of the Board of Regents, hereto annexed. 

The names of the Professors, TutorB, and other officers, 
and the compensation of each, is as follows : 

Rev. Henry P. Tappan, D. D., LL. D., President of the 
University, and Professor of Intellectual and Moral Phi- 
losophy, salary $2,500. 

Rev. George P. Williams, LL. D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, salary $1,500. 

Abram Soger, A. M., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Physiology, salary $1,000. 

Silas H. Donglas, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, Pharmacy and Toxicology, salary $1,500. 
■ Louie Fasqnelle, LL. D., Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature, salary $1,500. 

M. Gunn, A. M., M. D., Professor of Snrgery, salary 
$1,000. 

Samuel Denton, M. D,, Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, and of Pathology, salary $1,000. 

James R. Boies, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature, salary $1,500. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, A, M., M. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics, and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren, salary $1,000. 

Alvah Bradish, A. M., Professor of the Fine Arts, not 
on duty, no salary. 

Alexander Winchell, A. M., Professor of Geology, Zool- 
ogy and Botany, salary $1,500. 

Francis Brunnow, Ph. D,, Director of the Observatory, 
no salary. 

Corydon L. Ford, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, salary 
$1,000. 
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Henry S. Frieze, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature, salary $1,500. 

John L. Tappan, A. M., Librarian, salary $600. 

Alfred DuBois, A. M., Assistant Professsor of Chemistry, 
salary $1,000. 

Datus C. Brooks, A. B., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature, salary $1,000. 

James C. Watson, A. M., Professor of Astronomy and 
Instructor in Mathematics, salary $1,000. 

Adam K. Spence, Instructor in Greek, salary $500. 

Fitch B. Williams, Instructor in Latin, salary $500. 

Cleveland Abbe, Instructor in Civil Engineering, salary 
$500. 

Andrew D. White, A. M., Professor of History and Eng- 
lish Literature, salary $1,500. 

Devolson Wood, C, E., Assistant Professor of Oivil En- 
gineering, salary $1,000. 

William Lewitt, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy, sal- 
ary $250. 

Henry W. Welles, Esq., Treasurer, salary $200. 

D. L. Wood, A. M., Secretary, salary $200. 

The books of instruction used in the Institution are as 
follows : 

Department of Latin Language and Literature — Lincoln's 
Livy, Lincoln's Horace, Liddell's Roman History, Arnold's 
Latin Prose Composition, Terence, Cicero's Brutus, Tyler's 
Tecitus, Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

Greek Language and Literature — Xenophen's Anabasis, 
(Boies' edition,) Thucydides, Homer's Iliad, Boies' Greek 
Prose Composition, Demosthenes' Oration on the Crown, 
(Champlin's 2d edition,) Plato's Apology, Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, Runner's Greek Grammar. 

Modern Languages and Literature — Fasquelle's French 
Method, Fasquelle's Colloquial French Reader, Fasquelle's 
JJapoIeon, Fasquelle's Racine, Woodbury's German Meth- 
od,J3chiller's William Tell. 
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Mathematics — DavieB' Bourdon, DavieB' Legendre, Da- 
vies' and Loomis' Trigonometry, Iioomie' Analytical Ge- 
ometry. 

Civil Engineering — Davies' Descriptive Geometry, Shades, 
Shadows and Perspective, Mahan's Industrial Drawing, B. 
S. Smith's Manual of Topographical Drawing, Bartlett's 
Mechanics, Acoustics and Optics, DavieB' Surveying, Ma- 
han's Civil Engineering, Gillespie's Roads and Railroads, 
Henck's Field Book. 

History — Ford's Manual of History, Guizot's History of 
Civilization in Europe, Mejet's History of the French 
Revolution. 

Geology, Zoology and Botany — Agassiz and Gould's Zool 
ogy, Gray's Manual of Botany, First Lessons in Botany 
and Botanical Text Book, Lyell's Manual of Geology, Gray 
and AdamB Geology. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy — Torner'B Chemistry, Rey- 
nault's Chemistry, Will's Analysis, FreBenin's and Rose's 
Analysis. 

Intellectual and Moral Philosophy — Tappan's Logic. 

The importance of suitable preparation before entering 
upon a collegiate or professional course of training, is well 
known to every scholar as an incentive to a more thorough 
coarse of preparation. The Board of Regents have, within 
the year, established four permanent Scholarships in the 
Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts, of fifty 
dollars each, one-half of the money being paid by Prof. 
White, (at whose request the Scholarships were estab- 
lished,) and the other half by the University, to be awarded 
by the Faculty to such students as shall, upon thorough 
examinations by the several Professors, give evidence of 
the most complete preparation. Although less than a 
year has elapsed since this action of the Board of Regents 
took place, it has already excited a laudable spirit of emu- 
lation among the young men of the country to each an 
extent that a vigorous competition was exhibited at the- 
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examinations at the commencement of this year, 1859-60; 
and ao closely matched were some of the competitors, that 
the Faculty were constrained to divide one of the Scholar- 
ships between two of the contestants. Much good is antic- 
ipated from these Scholarships, and whatever honor or 
credit is due to any one for their establishment belongs 
mainly to Prof. White. 

If some liberal friends of education would endow several 
more Scholarships, either for the best preparation to enter 
the University, or for the most thorough and greatest 
scholarly progress in study during the Freshman and 
Sophomore years, would it not be doing good service to 
the young men of the country, as well as to the University, 
as it is in the earliest years of the student's career that 
bis habits of study are formed, and if they are formed 
aright, it renders his subsequent labors lighter and much 
more profitable ? The means at the command of the Re- 
gents will not permit them to do more in this direction ; 
sufficient, however, has been done to test the value of 
the project, and if it shall prove a complete success, we 
trust the means will be found somewhere to extend its. 
advantages. 

Liberal appropriations have this year been made for a 
new case of Surgical Instruments, and for large additions 
to the means of Illustration in the Medical Department 
and in the Laboratory, as well as in Natural History and 
the ArtB. It will thus be seen that the University is now 
doing all it can, with its present means, though we trust • 
that by prudence and economy its means of usefulness will 
be annually increased ; that it will long continue its on- 
ward course of prosperity, and at the end of each succes- 
sive year be found stronger and deeper rooted in the affec- 
tions of the people, for whom may it long continue to be a 
means of furnishing a higher and more complete education. 
It may not be amiss to add in conclusion, that during the 
year the question of admitting females to the University, 
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m student*!, has been twice before the Board of Regents, 
and was referred to a select committee to enquire and re- 
port upon the propriety of admitting them. The commit- 
tee made a long i nd full report upon the subject, embody- 
ing the views and opinions of many of the oldest and most 
enlightened educators of the country upon the co-education 
of the sexes in Colleges and Universities, (a copy of which, 
as it has not been printed, will be forwarded to yon by the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, if you shall request it.) 
Upon the reading of the report, the Board of Regents de- 
cided that it was inexpedient, at present, to admit women 
to the University as students ; and when the snhject was 
afterward brought before the Board, they resolved that 
they saw no reason for changing their action on the subject. 
BENJAMIN L. BAXTER, 
LUKE H. PARSONS, 
DONALD McINTYRE, 

Executive Committee. 
Dated Ann Arbor, July 1, 1859. 



REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



To the Honorable the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan : 

Gentlemen: — I have the honor to submit the following 
statement of the condition of the Departments of the 
University since the last annual report, made December 
21, 1858: 

In the Department of Medicine no change has been 
made in the corps of instructors, with the exception of the 
resignation of Dr. Pitcher, as Clinical Instructor, and the 
appointment of Dr. William Lewitt, as Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, in the place of Dr. A, M. Helmer, resigned. In 
the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, there 
have been two resignations — that of Dr. Bmnnow, and 
that of Assistant Prof. Clarke. The former has accepted 
the appointment of Associate Director in the Dudley Ob- 
servatory, but at the request of the Regents, retains the 
Directorship of the Detroit Observatory, without salary. 
The latter, like other American scholars, has gone abroad 
to enjoy the advantages of old and ripened Universities. 
Assistant Prof. Wood has been advanced to a full Profess- 
orsbtp. James 0. Watson has been appointed Professor 
of Astronomy; and Mr. Cleveland Abbe, Instructor in 
Civil Engineering, under the direction of Professor Wood. 
Messrs. Williams and Spence have been retained as In- 
structors in the Classics. 

Onr last Catalogue presents, in the Department of Med* 
ioine, one hundred and forty-three students, of whom twen- 
ty-four were admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine; 
10 
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and in the Department of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, two hundred and eighty-seven students, of whom 
twenty-seven were admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and twelve to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
At the same time thirteen of the Alamni received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, one of whom was admitted, upon 
examination according to our recently adopted University 
regulations, for the higher degrees. One candidate also 
received the degree of Master of Science. 

The new regulations above referred to, form an import- 
ant step in the progress of our honored Institution towards 
a proper and full University development. These regula- 
tions, together with the programme of studies to be pur- 
sued for the higher degrees, are as follows: 

THE HIGHER DEGREES. 

The higher Degrees conferred in this Department are 
those of Master of Arts and Master of Science. 

They are conferred, respectively, upon Bachelors of Arte 
and Bachelors of Science, according to the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The candidate must be a graduate either of this, or of 
some other Collegiate Institution empowered to confer de- 
grees. 

2. He must pursue at least two of the courses in each 
semester, designated in the following programme: 

3. He must sustain an examination before the Faculty, 
in at least three of the studies so attended ; the studies to 
be elected by the candidate. 

4. He must present a thesis to the Faculty, on one of 
the subjects chosen for examination. 

The second Degree may thus be obtained, on examina- 
tion, one year after the first Degree. 

The Masters' Degrees will also continue to be conferred, 
as hitherto, upon graduates of three years' standing, who 
shall have engaged, during that period, in professional, or 
in literary and scientific studies. 
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The above described higher courses will not be restrict- 
ed to graduates and candidates for the second Degrees, bat 
will be open to all who shall give satisfactory evidence of 
ability to profit by them. 

PBOGBAMME OF STUDIES FOE THE DEGREES OF A. M. AND M. 8. 

Courses for tlte First Semester. 

Db. Tappah. History of Philosophy. I. Locke, and the 
development of the Sensational School. II. The System 
of Kant, and the development of the German Specula- 
tive School. 

Professor Williams. Mathematics. Differential and In- 
tegral Calcnlns. 

Professor Douglass. Chemistry and Mineralogy. A course 
of Qualitative Analysis and Determinative Mineralogy. 

ProfeBSor Fasquelle. French Literature. 

Professor Boise. Greek literature. The Dramatic Wri- 
ters of Greece. 

Professor Wihcbbll. Zoology. Lectures on the Terte* 
brate Skeleton — its Morphology and Homologies. 

Professor Bbuottow. Astronomy, Numerical Calculus ; 
Theory of Interpolation and of Quadratures ; Method of 
the Least Squares. 

Professor Fbieze. Latin Literature. The Roman Satirists. 

Assistant Professor Bbooks. Rhetoric, and English Litera- 
ture. Theory of Taste ; Philosophical Criticism, 

Assistant Professor Clabk. I. Higher Algebra. (Particu- 
lars respecting this Course can be ascertained by apply, 
ing to the Professor.) 

Professor White. The History of England, with special 
reference to the growth of the British Constitution. 

Assistant Professor Wood. Physical Mechanics of Fluids. 
An Analytical Investigation of the Steam Engine, and 
Locomotive ; Hydraulic Motors. 
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Courses for the Second Semester. 

Dr. Tappait. History of Philosophy. I. Reid, and the 
Common-Sense School. II. Hamilton as the Expounder 
of Reid. III. Cousin, and Eclecticism. 

Professor Williams, Mathematics. Calcalus. 

Professor Douglabs. Chemistry and Mineralogy. Course 
of Qualitative Analysis, with investigations referring 
specially to the applications of the Sciences to the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Agriculture. 

Professor Fabquelle. German Literature. 

Professor Boibe. Greek Literature. The Greek Philo- 
sophical Writers. 

Professor Wihchell. Paleontology. Lectures on the Geo- 
logical History of Vertebrate. 

Professor Beunnow. Physical Astronomy. Special and 
General Pertubations of Comets and Planets. 

Professor Fbiezb. Latin Literature. The Epistolary Wri- 
tings of Cicero and Pliny the Younger. 

Assistant Professor Brooks. English Language and Liter- 
ature, particularly during the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman Periods, and the age of Elizabeth. 

Assistant Professor Clark. Integral Calculus. I. A gen- 
eral view of Definite Integral Differential Equations, in- 
cluding the theory of Singular Solutions ; Partial Differ- 
ential Equations. II. Method of Variations. 

Professor White. History. Lectures on General History. 

Assistant Professor Wood. Engineering. Mining, Ma- 
chines, Stability of Structures, Retaining Walls, Bridges 
of Wood, Stone and Iron. 

The mere exhibition of such a programme is gratifying 
as an indication of what we would do. We are not with- 
out hope, however, that even the year upon which we have 
just entered will not close without the inaugaration of the 
higher course — at least, not without some worthy scholarly 
attempts at its inaugaration. 
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The coarse of instruction in both the Medical and the 
Under Graduate Department, have been successfully car- 
ried on. The Analytical Laboratory and the Observatory 
have continued to prosper. With respect to the last, I 
have to announce the publication of the Tables for Vic- 
toria, compiled entirely at oar own Institution, It is a 
matter of proper and high congratulation also, that onr 
Museum, has received the collection of Professor Trow- 
bridge, of sach rare value in itself, and rendered still more 
valuable as a pledge of the interest and favor of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The character and object of this do- 
nation are best conveyed in the letter of Professor Henry 
accompanying it, and which I here append : 

Smithsonian Institution, ) 
Washington, April 1st, 1859. j 
Deab Sib: — I have the honor to forward, under the 
care of Mr. Kennicott, a collection of specimens of Natural 
History, chiefly of North America, as a donation from the 
Smithsonian Institution to the Museum of the University 
of Michigan. This collection is intended in part to dis- 
charge an obligation which the Institution is under to 
Lieut. W. P. Trowbridge, a graduate of Michigan Univer- 
sity, and late of the U. S. Army. This gentleman, daring 
his period of duty on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States, devoted all his leisure time to the collection of ob- 
jects of Natural History, and with Bach success as to iden- 
tify his name with the history of discovery in the Zoology 
of Western America. A large number of the vertebrate 
animals of that portion of the Continent were first brought 
to light by him, and of quite a considerable proportion no 
other specimens than his have as yet been added to any 
Museum. In view of the fact that the researches of Lieut. 
Trowbridge were prosecuted, almost entirely at Mb own 
expense, it was considered bat an act of jnstice on the 
part of the Institution to promise as full a series of his 
collections as could- be spared to any public Institution, 
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which ho might designate, and that would take the neces- 
sary steps for their preservation. As he has selected the 
University of his native State as the recipient of this fa- 
vor, it gives as much pleasure to transmit the first portion 
of the series in question, with the addition of certain spe- 
cies from other parts of the country. Many of the speci- 
mens are of great rarity, and not to be fonnd at present in 
any Museum but that of the Smithsonian Institution. Ad- 
ditional collections will be forwarded as the specimens may 
become properly identified and labeled, by the various 
gentlemen who now have them in charge. 

The labor of selecting, labeling and cataloguing the col- 
lection has been performed under the direction of Prof. 
Baird, by Mr. Kennicott, who has been dilligently occupi- 
ed in the work for several months. In the collection sent, 
it is believed that the University of Michigan will possess 
one of the most valuable series of American animals in 
the United States, both on account of the great rarity of 
many of the specimens, and the accurate identification of 
the species. 

It is hoped that this collection will be rendered constant- 
ly available in the course of instruction in your important 
Institution, and that it will be the means of diffusing a 
knowledge of Natural History among the educated youths 
of our country. We shall be happy to continue, in any 
way in our power, to co-operate with yon in accordance 
with the objects of this Institution in "the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men." 
Very respectfully, 

Tour ob't serv't, 

JOSEPH HENRY, 

Da. Tappah, President Univ. of Mich. 
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The last year has been signalized by the creation of the 
Department of Law in the University, and the appoint- 
ment of three eminent Lawyers as Professors. The fol- 
lowing announcement and programme presents the courses 
of lectures inaugurated by the new Professors, and the 
conditions of attendance npon the same: 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. — DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

I. The Department. 
This department was first opened for the reception of 
students on the first Monday of October, 1859. Its success 
thus far has exceeded expectation, and the large attendance 
the first term, proving, as it does, the great public demand 
for its establishment, will be met on the part of both Re- 
gents and Faculty with endeavors to make the instruction 
imparted, and the advantages afforded in this department, 
equal to any attainable elsewhere in the country. 

II. Terms of Admission. 

The sole requisites of admission are that the candidate 
should be eighteen years of age, and be furnished with cer- 
tificates giving satisfactory evidence of good moral char- 
acter. No previous course of reading is required, and the 
coarse of instruction for the two terms has been carefully 
arranged, with a view to enable students to enter profitably 
at any stage of their studies, and at either term. 

III. Course of Instruction. 

The design of the department is to give a course of in- 
struction that shall fit young gentlemen for practice in any 
part of the country. The course will embrace the several 
branches ot Constitutional, International, Maritime, Com- 
mercial and Criminal Law, Medical Jurisprudence, and the 
Jurisprudence of the United States ; and will include such 
instruction in Common Law and Equity Pleading, Evidence 
and Practice, as will lay a substantial foundation for prac- 
tice in all departments of the law. 
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The course will be continued through a period of two 
years, with one term in each year, commencing on the first 
Monday of October, and continuing until the Law Com- 
mencement in the last week of March ensuing. Ten Lec- 
tures and examinations will be had each week during the 
term. For the first year they will embrace the following 
subjects : 

PBOFBSBOB CAMPBRI.L: 

The Origin and History of Equity Jurisdiction; 

The General Heads of Equity Procedure, and Nature 
and Forms of Equitable Remedies; 

Criminal Law; 

The Laws of Evidence, and their Application in Legs! 
Proceedings. 

PBOFBSSOK WALKKR: 

Contracts; 

Title to Personal Property by Gift, Inheritance, Sale, 
Mortgage, Assignment, and by Operation of Law; 

Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, and Commer- 
cial Law generally. 

PROFEBHOB COOLET: 
Estates in Real Property; 



Title to Real Property; 

The Domestic Relations; 

Wills, their Execution, Revocation, and Construction. 

For the second year the following subjects ; 

PBOFEB80B CAMPBELL: 

Some Special Heads of Evidence, and Equity Jurispru- 
dence ; 

Equity Pleading and Practice; Jurisprudence of the Uni- 
ted States; 

Shipping and Admiralty. 
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PBOKBBBOB TALEKB! 

Agency; Bailments ; the Law of Corporations ; Common 
Law "Pleading and Practice. 

PROFESSOR COOLET: 

Constitutional Law ; Partnership ; Uses and Trusts ; 
The Administration and Distribution of Estates of De- 
ceased Persons. 

A Hoot Court is held at least once a week during the 
term, for the argument of cases previously given out by 
the Professors, to students designated to discuss them. 
They will be presided over by the Professor lecturing for 
the day, who, at the conclusion, will review the arguments, 
and give bis decision upon the points involved. Club 
Courts will also be organized among the students, to be 
arranged and conducted by themselves, with such assis- 
tance from the members of the Faculty as may be desired. 
These Courts, thus far, have been found both interesting 
and exceedingly uBefol. 

IV. Library. 
i A well selected and very useful Law Library has been 
purchased, and arranged for the use of students, and which 
will be open for consultation at all reasonable hours. The 
rooms of the Professors adjoin the Library, and tbey will 
be ready at all times to furnish to students such aid in 
their studies and investigations as tbey may desire. 
7. Degrees. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Laws will be conferred upon 
such students as shall pursue the full course of two years 
in this Department, and pass an approved examination. 
It will also be conferrred on those who, having attended 
another Law School for a period equal to one year of our 
course, or practiced law for one year under a license from 
the highest Court of general jurisdiction In any State, shall 
11 
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also pursue one year's course in this department, and pass 
a like examination. 

Candidates for Degrees most announce themselves as 
such to the Dean of the Faculty, at least three months be- 
fore Commencement. They mast be twenty-one years of 
age, and each will he required to prepare and deposit with 
the Facility, at least one month before graduation, a dis- 
sertation not less than forty folio in length, on some legal 
subject selected by himself. These theses will be filed and 
preserved in the Library. 

VI. Book*. 

While several copies of each of the leading text-books 
will be found in the Library, it is exoeedingly desirable 
that students should supply themselves with such as they 
may need at their rooms ; and each is advised to procure 
for himself the following : 

Blackstone's (or Stephens') and Cent's Commetaries ; 

Parsons on Contracts ; 

Adams' Equity, or Story's Equity Jurisprudence; 

And the first volumes of Greenleaf s Evidence, and of 
Bishop on Criminal Law. 

These books will be found essential in subsequent prac- 
tice, and it will greatly facilitate the studies of the student 
to have them at all times at hand. 

VII. General Remarks. 

While some previous reading in the law would facilitate 
the reading and investigations of the student here, the 
Faculty axe not prepared to recommend such previous 
reading as the better course in the end. While the ad- 
vanced student may perhaps make more positive progress 
in knowledge of the law while here, the student who be- 
gins his studies in the department, will perhaps be quite 
as much, if not more, benefitted in the assistance he will 
, receive in giving the proper direction to his reading and 
investigations at the beginning. Hundreds of the profes- 
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of their professional career, the want of proper training 
and direction at the outset, as a low for which nothing 
could afterwards folly compensate them. The active 
practitioner, engrossed with the cares of business, cannot — 
or, at least, as proved by experience, does not — give to 
the students who place themselves in Jiis charge, that at- 
tention and assistance essential to give a correct direction 
to their reading, and to learn them to apply it usefully 
and aptly in their subsequent professional life. The read- 
ing of a atadent in a law office is practically the study of 
the law by himself, and without assistance ; and he neither 
acquires that familiarity with books, and that facility of 
reference, which it will be the aim of this department to 
assist in acquiring, nor does he learn anything of the prac- 
tical application of legal principles, beyond what hettay 
pick np from observation of the practice of his preceptor. 
The effort here will be to make, not theoretical merely,- bnt 
practical lawyers ; not to teach principles merely, bat how 
to apply them. To this end, the Moot Court will be made 
the forum for the discussion of such practical questions as 
must frequently arise in a professional career at the bar, 
and the attention of the Faculty will be directed not less 
to the application of the points discussed to actual oases, 
than to the elucidation of the legal questions. An oppor- 
tunity will be afforded all the students, to participate in 
this Court, and they will at ail times have such assist- 
ance in their Clnb Courts as they may find themselves in 
need of. 

And while thus endeavoring sedulously to impart legal 
knowledge, the fact will not be lost sight of, that a high 
moral standard is the most important requisite to a suc- 
cessful and honorable legal career ; and no pains will be 
spared in impressing this fact upon students, and in incul- 
cating a high tone of professional ethics and action. 
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The University has thus finally reached tfae organization 
of all the Faculties contemplated in the organic law of the 
State. We cannot bnt anticipate in this accession to her 
strength, dignity and means of usefulness, a new promise 
of prosperity. 

The number of new students already recorded since the 
opening of the Collegiate Year is as follows : 

Department of Medicine, 107 

Department of Law,../. 92 

Department of Science, Literature and the Arte, 80 

Total, , 38t 

These, added to the students before matriculated and 
now connected with the University, makes the entire 
number of students at the present time not less than five 
hundred and fifty. Additions will be made during the 
year, so that in numbers, if not in educational advantages, 
we shall scarcely be second to any similar Institution of 
Learning in our country. 

HENRY P. TAPPAN, 
President Board of Begmte. 



FINANCE REPORT. 



The Finance Committee of the Board of Regents sub- 
mit, the following report of receipts and disbursements, on 
account of the University of Michigan, for the fiscal year, 
commencing July 1, 1858, and ending Jane 80, 1859 ! 

Cash in Treasury July 1, 1861, * 4,849 99 

Received since from State Treasurer,.. . . 85,899 05 

Received from all sources,* 4,601 18 

Dae from J. M. Chase, late Treasurer, 

30th Jane, 1858, for principal, 2,386 53 

Warrants paid daring the year, 149,116 82 

Balance due from J. M. Chase, for 

principal 1,500 00 

Cash on hand, 5,620 56 

H7.23T 38 H7.237 88 

Warrants outstanding at the commencement 

of the year, $ 2,039 48 

Warrants issued during the year, 38,194 06 

Warranto paid during the year,. , . (40,116 82 

" outstanding, 45 00 

" supposed to be tost, and 
of more than 10 years standing,. Tl 67 

>40,233 49 1140,233 49 
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The following list contains the numbers and amounts of 
outstanding warrants : 

No. 893 $30 00 

No. 998 15 00 

$45 00 
Estimate of Expenses for Ensuing Tear. 
Salaries of Professors and other employees,. . . $28,875 00 

To pay outstanding warrants, 45 09 

Scholarships, 100 00 

appropriations for which warrants have 

not yet issued,* 1,830 00 

Regents and Visitors expenses 600 00 

postage, 100 00 

Law Library, 1,000 10 

Miscellaneous Library, including maps, 

periodicals, &o., 1,800 00 

printing and binding 1,200 00 

grounds and buildings, 500 00 

insurance, 500 00 

miscellaneous expenses, 3,650 00 



$49 200 00 

.Estimated Receipts for the Tear. 

lutoreet on proceeds of lands sold, $36,000 00 

Rents of dwelling-houses, 1,000 00 

From all other sources, 4,000 00 



$40,200 00 
Balance cash on hand, $5,620 50 

D. MoINTYRE. 

Chairman Finance Committee. 
Dated Ann Arbor, July 1, 1859. 

•Thli fnolua*) *1,<i00 or the »p propria! fa u for the Law Ljt>r»tj, whiab b to b» paid that 



REPORT OF VISITORS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 



Hon. J. M. Gbkgobt, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
The undersigned, Visitors to the State University, in 
accordance with the statute requiring our appointment, 
submit this onr annual report : 

It ia a source of extreme gratification that, during the 
past Tear, this cherished Institution has made decided pro- 
gress in the number of pupils and the completeness of its 
organization. It is confidently believed that daring the 
coming winter, the whole number of students in attend- 
ance will be nearly or quite five hondred and fifty. This 
is a fair indication of the growth which may be expected 
within a very few years, as its reputation becomes still 
more firmly established, and the population of the State 
shall be numbered by one or two millions. 
There are three departments now in full operation : 

1. The Department of Science, Literature and the Arts 
with seventeen Professors, Assistants and Instructors ; all 
of whom are fully occupied, having from 28 to 32 exercises 
daily. An increased number of pupils would not necessa- 
rily require a proportionate increase in the number of 
teachers, as it is necessary to divide and arrange classes 
with reference to the various studies rather than the num- 
ber of their members. 

2. The Medical Department, with six Professors, an As- 
sistant Professor of ChemistTy, and a Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, who deliver four lectures daily, from the first of 
October until the last Wednesday in March ; whilst the 
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Anatomical Professors and the Professor and Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry, give almost uninterrupted atten- 
tion to the duties of the Dissecting Boom or Laboratory, 
where they exhibit ranch industry and energy. 

3. The Law Department, with three Professors, the es- 
tablishment of which we urged in our last report, has been 
fully organized, and went into actual operation on the first 
of this month, with very flattering prospects. The selec- 
tion of gentlemen of undoubted ability and a home repu- 
tation, as Professors, is warmly commended. 

We regard the personnel of the University, in all its 
Departments, as being worthy of an honorable comparison 
with that of any other Institution of learning in our 
ooontry ; and it is especially gratifying that no revolu- 
tionary changes have taken place, from whatever cause. 
In general, those whose reputation was already unques- 
tionable, are still in their Chairs, to give permanent char- 
acter to the body, and afford the opportunity for rising 
genius to gain its proper position of fame and influence. 

In the methods of instruction, we are pleased to note 
ample evidences of thoroughness, and a disposition to em- 
ploy the best, without a blind adherence to mere precedent. 

The examinations are sufficiently searching, and are both 
oral and written, affording each member of a class a fair 
opportunity of manifesting his acquirements, whilst they 
prove the degree of success attained. 
- Thirty-nine young men have graduated this year, in the 
department of Science, Literature and the Arts, and 
twenty-seven in the Department of Medicine. 

The names and duties of the respective Professors, and 
other Instructors, as well as the contents of the Library 
and Cabinets, are already made known by the Annual Cat- 
alogue, or otherwise, and need not be here detailed. The 
report of the Regents, covering reports from the Faculties, 
will doubtless be submitted to you, from which the Legit- 
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lature and the public will be able to learn all necessary 
particulars. 

Some comparatively recent appointments have been 
. made, which we take the liberty to notice with satisfac- 
tion. Professor White, who makes the often neglected 
branch of History hia specialty, by hia remarkable ac- 
quaintance with his subject, and his clear and systematic 
methods of instruction, is a valuable acquisition to the 
corps of instructors ; and we cannot withhold our particu- 
lar commendation of his zeal in promoting the improvement 
of the College grounds. 

Prof. Wood is a yonng man, destined, we have no doubt, 
to conduct the department of Civil Engineering with effi- 
ciency and entire success. 

Whilst we can but regret the loss of the active services 
of the late able and learned Professor of Astronomy, Dr. 
Frnncia Brannow, it is a source of peculiar gratification 
that he is eucceeded in the immediate charge of the Ob- 
servatory by a child of our own State and University. 
Prof. Watson is a young man of high promise, and who 
has fixed hia ambition upon the fullest attainments in this 
sublime and most interesting department of human know- 
ledge. 

We do not propose to indulge in extended personal com- 
pliments, and have noticed some accessions to the Facul- 
ties with the view of intimating onr conviction that no 
diminution of their ability and efficiency need be appre- 
hended from unavoidable changes. 

The President of the University may now begin to con- 
template the actual accomplishment of his desires for the 
establishment of a true People's University in this new 
western State. We trust the citizens of the State will 
ever manifest a readiness to co-operate in the fnlfilhneBt 
of such a nobje ambition. 

Our special duty seems to be to examine into and report 
through you to the Legislature upon the condition and 
12 
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wante of the University. The remarks already made indi- 
cate sufficiently oar general impressions. We beg leave 
to say, farther, that whilst the law clearly rests the general 
control of the Institution in the hands of the Regents, yet 
a wise expediency dictates that this body should have the 
Instructors as free as may be consistent with a jnst ac- 
countability. In relation to this subject, there has been a 
reasonable anxiety in the minds of the friends of education, 
arising from the entire change of the members of the Board. 
From a former report it may be seen that we did not yield 
very much to that anxiety, and we are happy to believe 
that it has proved unfounded. The Regents might very 
easily embarrass the Faculties by rules and regulations, 
but we cannot imagine that they will ever be guilty of the 
folly of imposing such as are not desired or approved by 
the experienced educators who are to administer them. 

All that could possibly be said on this subject would 
apply, with egual force, to the interference of the Legis- 
lature with the internal operations of the University ; and 
we believe no occasion is likely to tempt that body to 
undertake interference. It is to be supported and fos- 
tered, but not tempered with and subdued to the purposes 
of personal prejudice or party interests. It is truly, as 
well as professedly, a part of oar system of popular educa- 
tion. Colleges have, to some extent been looked upon as 
aristocratic, or exclusive in their benefits, and a liberal 
education has been esteemed the privilege of the rich, or 
especially ambitious. The plan of our State University 
affords all classes the opportunity of seeking that knowl- > 
edge which may be well employed by all. The fact that 
there is no charge for tuition, together with the reasonable 
expense of living at Ann Arbor, has attracted not a few 
resolute young men, who are nobly striving, by their own 
unaided exertions, to obtain a thorough education. Any 
prosperous mechanic or farmer in the State can afford to 
give his sons this advantage — inestimable to every one 
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who will employ it wisely. Indeed, the majority of the 
students are not " rich men's sons." They are fresh from 
the masses, who are the strength of the nation — made 
vigorous by honorable toil. 

We would have the sons of farmers and mechanics enjoy 
the same opportunities for education with any other class, 
and return to adorn and dignify their most useful and 
commendable vocations. We would promote a feeling of 
contentment with such callings amongst educated young 
men, and repress an uneasy longing after the excitements 
and suppoaed honors of the learned professions. 

We have before taken occasion to urge the claims of 
this inner temple of our educational system upon the pub- 
lic treasury, with a view to its being at once put in a state 
of complete organization. The last Legislature performed 
an act of justice by remitting the interest due the State, ' 
which was probably all that the resources of the Treasury 
properly allowed. Considering the urgent requirements 
of the great charitable institutions, the buildings for which 
are in process of construction, it is not probable that any 
cash appropriation can be expected at a very early day. 
It is, however, quite certain that an appropriation for the 
erection of a Chapel, and a fire proof building for the li- 
brary and cabinets, would be a most judicious employment 
of the public funds ; and, we think, if any plan is to be 
adopted for the education of females, in any manner of 
connection with the University, means will be required 
outside of the funds at the disposal of the Board of Regents. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the intentions »f 
those who so liberally provided for future generations, 
have been, thus far, carried out. But, if we, in the pro- 
gress of opinion, consider the State under obligation to 
furnish to females the facilities for obtaining an eduoation, 
equal in extent with that provided for males, it will be 
incumbent upon us to supply the means. The proposition 
of Gov. Wisner, in his message, possesses, in our jud^ou^ 
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the merit of being in itself feasible ; but, if the Legisla- 
ture should think proper to adopt it, or any other for the 

same purpose, it should be borne in mind that suitable ap- 
propriations will be necessary, as the University fond b 
already taxed to its utmost capacity. 

The Regents have manifested, during the period of our 
appointment, a disposition to husband the funds at their 
command, and they have made a careful and judicious use 
of them. 

One other topic seems to be worthy of some notice from 
us. Amongst the firmest and most intelligent friends of a 
thorough secular education, are to be reckoned the mem- 
bers of the various religious denominations. And, whilst 
they are ever formest iu promoting the success and highest 
efficiency of public schools and colleges, they are exceed- 
ingly and justly watchful of the moral and religious in- 
fluenoes that surround their children. 

With many Christian people, it has been a question of 
serious doubt, whether strictly religious instruction could 
be safely dispensed with, in connection with secular edu- 
cation. Actual experience in the common schools has 
shown, we believe, that it is really beet to dispense with 
all reliance upon the day school for religious training, and 
to trust to the power and influence of the family and the 
church. 

We see no reason to doubt that a similar principle will 
prove equally safe in relation to the University. It must 
necessarily presuppose that the young men are to be in 
the midst of a christian community, and to have around 
them those influences that pervade the best neighborhoods 
of the State. In this respect our fellow-citizens have every 
reason to be at ease. With this arrangement no one's just 
liberty is restrained, and parents have the opportunity of 
placing their sons under such religious care and instruction 
as their consciences dictate. 

It is, morever, proper to state that special watchfulness 
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is exercised over the general conduct and morala of the 
students. In this respect, no fears need be entertained 
of a comparison with any other College or University. 
Where many, or even a few, are congregated, it is to be 
expected that some evil will occur, and some fond parents- 
will be doomed to grief and disappointment. 

There is a daily religions exercise in the chapel, attended 
by all the Btudents ; and the President delivers a lecture 
every Sabbath, in some one of the churches, for the benefit 
of such students as are disposed to attend. Care is taken 
to insure the attendance of all upon such church as their 
parents or guardians may desire. 

In conclusion, we have the gratification of saying, that 
we deem the University a success, morally, intellectually 
and pecuniarily — a fit place for the yonng men of Michigan 
to form such habits, and make such attainments, as may 
render them a blessing to their parents and useful to the 
State ; and we would endeavor to enlist the patriotic sym- 
pathy of every citizen in its full and enduring success. It 
is capable of being, and we believe it is destined to be- 
come, a crowning glory to the name of our beloved com- 
monwealth. Its blessings maybe diffused throughout our 
borders, to aid in elevating the character, and forming the 
tastes, of every city, town and hamlet. 

Considering the subject well worthy of onr attention, 
one of ns has been present at the examinations and public 
exercises throughout the year, and the other has attended 
some of the examinations and the annual commencement, 
and whilst prevented by other duties from a more frequent 
personal attendance, has endeavored to inform himself as- 
to the matters noticed in this report. 

H. 0. KNIGHT, 
SAMUEL NILES. 

October, 1859. 
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H. 0. KNIGHT, 
SAMUEL NILES. 

October, 1869. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE UPON ADMISSION OP 
FEMALES TO THE UNIVERSITY. 



The committee to whom was referred the application of 
Young Ladiee of Michigan for admission as students to the 
University of Michigan, respectfully report : 

That they entered upon the investigation of the subject 
referred to them, fully impressed with its importance, re- 
garding it as second to no question which has yet engaged 
the attention of the present Regents. According to the 
various views and opinions entertained by the friends and 
opposere of the measure, its decision involves the destruc- 
tion of the University on the one hand, and the greatest 
injustice to the young ladies of Michigan on the other. 
The advocates of the proposition claim that the ladies, by 
every consideration of right and justice, have a title to 
share in the educational advantages which the University 
may, and should confer ; while its opponents insist, that 
to admit ladies to the University would be an innovation 
never contemplated by its founders, or its patron, destruc- 
tive to its character and influence, and ruinous to the la- 
dies who should avail themselves of it. Among the oppo- 
nents of the measure we find many of the ablest educators 
of the country ; and its among advocates, some of the 
Btaunchest friends of education, and of the University, 
who think that the adoption of the measure would bring 
troops of friends to the institution and greatly strengthen 
it in the affection of the people, as well as open to it a 
new and extensive field of usefulness. We have therefore 
•ought to collect foots and opinions from such sources as 
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we thought most likely to furnish the former, of a charac- 
ter to be relied upon ; and the latter, such as would com- 
mand respect, and exert a healthful influence upon public 
sentiment, and aid the Board of Regents in forming and 
enlightened judgment, and deciding wisely upon this in- 
teresting question. We accordingly wrote to the presid- 
ing officers of Harvard and Yale, of Antioch and Oberlin, 
of Union, and other eminent educational institutions, and 
to several eminent politicians, statesmen, and divines. We 
have also collected the sentiments and opinions of educa- 
tional associations and of intelligent professors and other 
friends of education in Michigan and elsewhere, and now 
submit to the Board of Regents, in a condensed form, the 
substance of the information thus collected, without enu- 
merating all the sources from which each opinion and fact 
is derived. 

The question of opening to young ladies Universities or 
Colleges established for the education of boys, has never 
before been seriously agitated anywhere that we are aware 
of; and although it has to some slight extent been dis- 
cussed in newspapers, in associations, And by individuals, 
yet it has not before been formally presented for the delib- 
erate consideration of a College Board of Trustees, or of a 
University Board of Regents; and it may therefore be fairly 
considered (as applicable to the University of Michigan) a 
Uew question, and for that reason one requiring great cau- 
tion and full deliberation, and one which the most judicious 
friends of the measure do not desire to see forced upon the 
University, by a bare majority of the Board of Regents, 
against the deliberate convictions of a respectable minor- 
ity, and contrary to the wishes of the President and nearly 
all the Faculty. 

The Superintendent of Fublio Instruction of this State, 
in his published reports, earnestly advocates the right of 
women to an education in the University upon the ground 
that by the statute of the State " the University shall be 
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open to all persons resident of this State," claiming that 
women are embraced within" the term persona. That 
women are included within the ordinary definition of the 
word " persons" we have no doubt, whether the Legisla- 
ture in the enactment of this provision so intended or not. 
Aristotle has well said that the nature of everything is 
but seen in its smallest proportions. Bo if we wish to 
investigate the character of a State or nation, we should 
first inquire into the families of which it is composed, and 
to do this we must first ascertain the elements which form 
these ; as the husbands and wives, parents and children, 
masters and servants, which are in every hall and in every 
cottage ; and would we not pronounce that an imperfect 
examination, and the examiner a dolt, who should omit to 
notice the wives, and mothers, and daughters, as consti- 
tuting parts of these families, and as contributing to the 
formation of their character ? It is claimed by some that 
under this statute the Board of Regents has not the power 
or legal authority to exclude ladies, if it is conceded that 
they are persons, as we think it must be. Those who 
thus reason can scarcely be said to have well considered 
their argument, nor the extent to which its logic would 
lead them, if by it they would tie the Regents down to 
the necessity of admitting every human being embraced 
within the ordinary signification of the term person, and 
this is literally the only qualification required by the stafr 
ate, viz: that the applicant shall be a "person." They 
are to be admitted if residents of the State, "under the 
regulations prescribed by the Regents ;" and if non-resi- 
dents, " under such regulations and rcstricHona as the Board 
may prescribe ;" but no one will seriously argue that the 
Regents cannot lawfully and consistently with this statute 
exclude immoral persons, notwithstanding they are tech- 
nically persons. So they may exclude any person whose 
presence would detract from the character of the Institu- 
tion, or prevent it from attaining to the proper rank of 
18 
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a University, or from accomplishing the work of such an 
institution of learning. 

In answer to what is said of the rights of women under 
the-statute of this State, which provides that the Univer- 
sity shall be open to all persona resident of the State, it is 
claimed by those who oppose the admission of ladies to 
the University, that when the Univoraity was endowed, it 
was not understood to mean a School for the education of 
both sexes. That no University had ever attempted to 
do that work, and that a mixed School, or a School for the 
oo-edncation of the sexes has never been understood as 
constituting any part of the definition of the word " Uni- 
voraity," and that it would he a misapplication of the 
funds of the University to appropriate them to the educa- 
tion of women. 

The subject of education has for some years past at 
tracted a large share of attention from all classes of people 
in the United States, and nowhere has a deeper interest 
been manifested on this subject than in the State of Mich- 
igan. Our admirable Public School system, or State sys- 
tem of education, has been the result of the great and 
growing interest felt by the people in this subject. Com- 
mencing with the Primary Schools, and advancing upwards 
through the Union Schools, with their preparatory de- 
partments, and the Normal School to educate teachers, 
and culminating in the University, where the broad fields 
of universal knowledge lie temptingly open before the stu- 
dent, it has been said and thought by some that the system 
was perfect and complete. It affords, or is designed to 
furnish, and will do so when perfectly carried out, the best 
elementary training for children in the Primary School, 
where the foundations of learning for all the future gene- 
rations of the people of Michigan are to be laid. Here 
the plastic elements are collected together, which are to 
form the minds and characters of our future statesmen, our 
judges, and jnrors, and witnesses, and professional men. 
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Here, too, are the mothers and governesses, the female 
friends and companions of these, to receive their first 
views of education, and their first taste for knowledge. 
Here, indeed, is the character of the State first placed 
into the mould which is to give it form. Fortunately 
those who organized the Primary Schools did not ao or- 
ganize them as to educate the sexes separately; had they 
done so, we should now probably find great difficulty in 
bringing them together ; bnt as a matter of economy it is 
found mnch cheaper to educate both sexes together in the 
Primary Schools than it would be to build separate school- 
houses, and employ separate teachers for each sex. Here 
the co-education of the sexes works well, and is admitted, 
by all, even the most violent opposers of co-education in 
Colleges and Universities, to be unobjectionable and emi- 
nently proper. It is not long since many persons of both 
sexes received all their schooling in, and graduated at, 
these Primary Schools. A. want was felt to exist, however, 
and a desire sprang up to elevate the Primary Schools by 
establishing in the districts, as a part of the Primary 
School system, and as District Schools, higher Schools for 
the education of both sexes, and the Union Schools were 
the result. Ab a matter of economy, it has been found 
much cheaper to educate the sexes together in these 
Union Schools than to erect separate buildings and employ 
two sets of teachers to educate them separately, and to do 
the work which experience has shown can just as well be 
done in the same buildings, by the same teachers, and at 
the same time, and this course we believe has been uni- 
versally adopted. No one has suspected or thought that 
there was anything wrong in educating the sexes together 
in the Primary Schools, or in the Union Schools, and thus 
far economy in expenditure and complete success harmon- 
ise. In prosecuting the examination as to the best means 
of advancing the cause of education in our State, it was 
found that there was a great deficiency of competent 
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teachers for the Primary Schools, and the State Normal 
School was brought into existence to supply this defect. 
Experience has shown that female teachers could he more 
economically employed in the Primary Schools than males, 
and in most instances with at least equal advantage ; and 
the principles of economy and utility induced the establish- 
ment and organization of the Normal School upon a plan 
by which both sexes can be educated together ; and here, 
too, we believe it is universally admitted that the plan 
works well. 

Young ladies who have sat in the same class, and recited 
the same lessons, to the same teachers, with young men, 
see them leave the Union School with no better scholar- 
ship than themselves, and enter the University without 
obstacle and without objection, and when they ask to be 
admitted and are refused, they wonder why it is. A Pro- 
fessor of the University who witnessed the recent exami- 
nation of their class in one of the Union Schools of this 
State, said of them that they were head and shoulders 
above their male companions in scholarship and attain- 
ments ; they desire to pursue their studies, aid see the 
tempting opportunity of doing so in the University if they 
could only be admitted to improve it, but they have been 
told that no provision had been made for them ; they reply 
that they do not desire any other or different provision 
to be made for them than is made for the other sex, and 
they again inquire if they cannot be allowed to participate 
in the rich lessons of instruction so freely afforded to their 
brothers by the University, and to continue with them 
the studies which they have thus far pursued together. 
They very properly address thiB inquiry to the Board of 
Regents, and respectfully request an answer. In prepar- 
ing an answer to this question, we thought it would be 
proper for us to confer with the President and both fac- 
ulties of the University on the subject, and we therefore 
addressed a note to the President requesting his views, 
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and the views of the several Professors, to be communi- 
cated to us, which has been done by written communica- 
tions, which are submitted herewith. 

President Hopkins, of Williams' College, who will be 
readily remembered by many of the people of Michigan 
as the presiding officer at the recent annual meeting of the 
American 'Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
held in the city of Detroit, a man whose honesty of purpose 
and goodness of heart no one will question, writes to a 
member of this committee in answer to a note addressed 
to him in relation to the subject under consideration, as 
follows : 

The question you put me is one of no little interest. * * 
There are difficulties and embarrassments connected with 
it. Still my impression is that the advantages of our 
higher institutions for young men might be shared by 
young women to a great extent with great advantage to 
both. Probably the course of study should notbe the same 
throughout, but in many things there certainly could be no 
objeotion to the continuance of that association in study 
which is begun at the common school, and there would be 
many advantages from it. The difficulty would he social ; 
if intercourse out of the classes and aside from study could 
be properly regulated, it would work well. That would 
depend much on the arrangements you might he able to 
make, and on the tone of sentiment in the community. * * 
My impression is that you might try the experiment safely, 
and I hope you will do so." 

Chancellor Frelmghuysen, whose name is identified with 
every benevolent enterprise of the age, and who for many 
years presided over the deliberations of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the prede- 
cessor of President Hopkins in that position, and long in- 
timately connected with the educational interests of the 
country, thns writes to a member of the committee : 

" The proposed admission to the ordinary college classes 
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of yoor State University of twelve young ladies as students, 
does not strike my miod favorably, either for the ladies or 
the University. Its propriety is very questionable, and 
its probable effects upon the interests and reputation of 
the University, I should fear. If necessity required such a 
step for female education, I should regard it as a sad exi- 
gency ; but when the wives and mothers and daughters of 
our land have at all times found instruction certainly u 
useful and hopeful as among any other people, why should 
we do any thing to impair or obscure that line of distinc- 
tion between the sexes which keeps alive a refined and re- 
tiring delicacy in woman, of sacred influence, and which 
is, in very truth, under God, one of her best safeguards." 

In Union College, we are informed by Dr. Nott, its Pre- 
sident, "that there are several courses of lectures deliv- 
ered to the senior class daring their last term of study 
which are attended by ladies, mothers and daughters, and 
that from this attendance no inconvenience has been expe- 
rienced. The ladies are regarded however, as constituting 
the audience and not as belonging to the class. If by the 
co-education of the different sexes," says President Nott, 
"you mean the education acquired by mixed assemblies of 
different sexes, in their attendance on courses of lectures 
delivered in lyoenms and colleges, or elsewhere, subject to 
those restraints which the usages of well regulated society 
impose, I have nothing to object. But if by the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes you mean the co-education of youth of the 
same ege of different sexes, in the same rooms, in the same 
class, in the same atudiea, and by the same teachers, then 
the question is one of much graver interest, and may not 
be lightly decided; or rathar the same having been al- 
ready decided by the common consent of mankind, that 
decision may not be hastily or lightly reversed. 

A difference of sex, and of destination through the entire 
of life, has, in the judgment of mankind, been thought to 
require) a difference in the distinctive attributes to be 
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called into exercise, and the peculiar type of character to 
be formed. Delicacy of sentiment, a feeling of depend- 
ence, and shrinking from the public view, are attributes 
sought for in the one sex ; in the other, decision of char- 
acter, self-reliance, a feeling of personal independence, and 
a willingness to meet opposition and encounter difficulties. 
It is not easy to see how appliances for the production of 
such opposite results can be furnished by the same agen- 
cies, at the same time, and in the same place. Nor is it 
easy to see Bow young, susceptible, and inexperienced in- 
dividuals of different sexes, can be daily brought into 
familiar intercourse, and subjected to such common appli- 
ances in the absence of parental supervision, without 
endangering alike their virtue and their happiness. What- 
ever economy, convenience and beneficial results, may be 
expected from the co-education of youth of different sexes, 
there are, it most he admitted, great difficulties to be 
overcome, and great dangers to be guarded against in car- 
rying such a system into effect; and besides whatever 
might be thus gained to manners by diminished rudeness* 
in the one sex, would, it is to be feared, be more than- 
counterbalanced by the loss of native modesty in the other- 
I am aware that old corporations, like old communities, 
are conservative, often nnreasonably so. Still it must be 
remembered that if the retaining of old usages obstruct* 
the onward movement of society, the introduction of nov- 
elties often does the same. Public opinion in this vicinity 
would not justify an attempt to decide the question you 
propose by experiment. Nor would it be easy to find 
teachers here who would be willing to stake their reputa- 
tion on such an issue. Your University, however, has as 
yet no long established usages to prevent freedom of ac- 
tion in any direction that is wise. Your community ia 
young, enterprising and adventurous; and .if, on due re- 
flection, you shall be willing, for the benefit of the race, 
to run the hazard of the experiment, we shall wish you 
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success, judge of your acts with candor, and prepossession 
and prejudice apart, endeavor to profit by the result." 

In another letter, previously written to the committee, 
the venerable Doctor states that " he should like to see 
the experiment tried under proper regulations, of extend- 
ing to the gentler box a participation in University privi- 
leges generally; and," he adds, "wore I at the head of a 
University in Miuhigah, and public opinion called for the 
trial of the experiment, I should not oppose obedience to 
that call. Corporations are always conservative; it is 
their nature not to lead, but to follow public opinion, and 
often far in the rear. That it will not be approved by 
college corporations generally, may be taken for granted. 
But whether it will approve itself in the good sense of the 
public, can only be ascertained by the experiment itself." 

President Walker, of Harvard University, tells ns that 
"there is an immense preponderance of enlightened public 
opinion against this experiment ; in which opinion he en- 
tirely concurs. That its decision must torn in no small 
measure, on the question whether we propose to educate 
females for public or private life." 

President Woolsey, of Yale College, expresses himself 
to the committee, that as they have had no experience, 
and the snbjeot is new to him, be can answer only on the 
ground of general considerations. He is averse to min- 
gling the sexes in any place of education above the School 
for the elements, more on account of girls than of boys. 
He thinks different stndies, in part, ought to be pursued, 
so that they cannot be in classes together. He adds ; " of 
what nee degrees are to be to girls I don't see, unless they 
addict themselves to professional life ;" and that he should 
expect the introduction of such a plan would be met with 
ridicule. This he admits, however, would be nothing, if 
there be reasons for it. 

We have nnmerous other letters from Union College, 
"Dartmouth College, Hamilton College, Wabash College, 
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University of Vermont, University of Virginia, Colombia. 
' College, Dickinson College, and from eminent men in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, from which brevity will com- 
pel ns to omit making as full extracts as we could desire. 
We may, however, Bay generally, that in the opinion of the 
writers of these letters, the co-edaoation of the sexes in 
Colleges and Universities, is considered inexpedient. Some 
of them expressing the opinion that wherever the experi- 
ment shall be tried, it will prove demoralizing to the stu- 
dents, incompatible with the maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of scholarship, and subversive of the best interests of 
the inttitntion which undertakes it. That a University 
contemplates the education of candidates for professional 
and public life, which is not the end of female education. 
That a different end requires different means ; that the ef- 
fects of such a system upon young ladies would probably 
be to give them false ideas of life in general, and of their 
particular sphere, than which nothing could be more inju- 
rious in the forming stsge of character. That young men 
would be likely to lose in a corresponding ratio, a proper 
sense of the dignity of their own pursuits. That bath 
parties failing in a jnst appreciation of their respective ' 
sailings, would insensibly become shaped to unworthy 
standards, and the general consequence would ultimately 
be a degradation of society. That this consequence would , 
be hastened by occasional lapses from virtue, and by suoh 
foolish and corrupting thoughts, imaginations, interviews, 
correspondence, artifices, Ac, as seem necessarily inciden- 
tal to the grouping of young people of both sexes in the 
same routine of college-life, in the same halls, leoture- 
rooms, chapels, anniversaries, <fec. That boys and girls at 
School, and young men and women at College, are different 
subjects ; that a present and losal popularity might be 
gained, but at a fearful ultimate expense, and the disap- 
probation ef men of science and learning throughout the 
country. That the country is not sufficiently advanced 
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.toward perfection to make the plan acceptable to thinking 
men. That to confound the higher education of the two 
sexes would lead to lamentable consequences while it 
should last ; that it could not last long ; that it would ne- 
cessarily deprive both sexes of the cultivation peculiar to 
each, acccording to its own physiological and psychologic 
character, and according to the pursuits and spheres of ac- 
tion, for which they are destined, by their different physi- 
cal and mental structures, the advanced cultivation of each 
would be sadly impaired, the delicacy of the female char- 
acter, one of the most important elements of modern civ- 
ilization, and especially so in self-governed countries, wools' 
be necessarily destroyed, and that even common morality 
would suffer. That it would tend to unwoman the women, 
and thus produce deplorable effects in all spheres of life, 
private and national. That we live in a period in which 
there is already a marked tendency toward unreserve and 
boldness in fashion, taste, literature, and intercourse, in 
which rude publicity has invaded many spheres where 
privacy and reserve ought to rule, and that the sucoese of 
this movement would equally promote this boldness and 
inopportune publicity, and injure the commonwealth, 
which is deeply interested in the true position and impor- 
tant activity of woman ; and it would thus tend to lower 
the woman instead of elevating her. That what we stand 
in need of is the truthful, high-minded christian woman, 
whose refinement does not interfere with broadly acknowl- 
edged duty ; that we stand in need of womanly earnest- 
ness and delicacy, equally far removed from the unmean- 
ing doll of fashion and from unsexed manishness. That 
the success of this measure would produce confusion ; that 
all confusion leads to corruption, and that this confusion 
would not make an exception. That the position and 
sphere of action of the woman are indissolably connected as 
effect and cause, with the civilization of a people, and that 
this position with occasional undulations, indeed, has risen 
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higher and higher from the time when the mother and 
matron were first truly honored in early Borne, and Chris- 
tianity wove the names of women in the history of its ori- 
gin and of its victories by martyrdom. That society has 
always suffered when woman left her own and true sphere 
of action, and thus deprived herself of her own and trne 
character. 

We might continue these extracts to mnch greater 
length, but we think we have given sufficient to show the 
general tone of the opposition, and the reasons upon which 
it is based. To notice all the reasons and arguments- 
urged against the application of these young ladies would 
require reams of paper, and mnch more time than we can 
devote to the subject, and more than the Regents would' 
have patience to spend in listening to them. 

We now give extracts from letters by Horace Mann, 
President of Antiooh College, and by 0. Ot. Finney, Presi- 
dent of Oberlin College. The former writes: "I have 
long been in favor of the joint education of the sexes. 

1st. Because woman has as good a right to an education 
as man — even better, if only one of them could be edu- 
cated; and, 

2d. Because both can be educated together, not only 
more cheaply, but much better than either of them can be 
apart from the other. I think this is the result of sound 
theorizing on the subject ; but I had had many years of 
practical observation, before I came to this State, though 
not under circumstances precisely similar. Since I have 
been connected with Antioch College — that is for almost 
five years — I have had an opportunity to see the experi- 
ment, wrought upon a large scale, with students of ad- 
vanced age, and under what I should not consider to be 
more or less favorable, er better or worse, than average 
circumstances. This experience has not altered my views 
of the general question, but it has made certain collateral,. 
or accompanying circumstances, more prominent in 107* 
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mind than they were before. The advantages of a joint 
education are very great; the dangers of it are terrible. 
UnlesB those dangers can be excluded, with a degree of 
probability amounting almost to certainty, I most say that 
I should rather forego the advantages than incur the 
dangers. These dangers consist in their opportunities for 
association together without supervision, or privately. If 
these dangers cannot be excluded, I would not, with all 
my partiality in favor of the object, incur the risks. If, 
for instance, they must be permitted, in a city like yours, 
to board promiscuously among the inhabitants, I should 
prefer that the young women of the age should lose the 
advantages of an education rather than incur the moral 
danger of obtaining it in that way. * * * Strongly, 
therefore, as I am in favor of the joint education of the 
sexes, I should first demand what security can be famished 
for moral protection? and, until this question should be 
satisfactorily answered, I should not dare vote in favor of 
my own side of the question. 

"I should make such inquiries as these : Can the sexes 
have separate lodgings? Can they take their meals to- 
gether and then be separated? for it is well that they 
should eat together. Can they have opportunities for 
meeting each other, say once a fortnight or three weeks, 
in general company, as people moving in the same circle 
meet each other in ordinary parties? This is a great 
safety valve, and should be provided for. Can yon make 
yourselves seonre against clandestine meetings? and also 
against clandestine correspondence — reasonably so, for ab- 
solute security is impossible? Are yonr President and 
Faculty in a state of mind to exercise vigilance over the 
girls committed to their care as conscientiously as they 
would over their own daughters or sisters? 

" You may think these are collateral matters ; I think 
they are vital to the question. We never have had here 
the happening of one of those events mildly called acci- 
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dents; but it is only because of oar constant, sleepless 
vigilance. Onr security has arisen from oar care. The 
system works well here, and there are great advantages 
in it. I ought not to say this, however, without adding, 
that very serious dangers mast attend the introduction of 
such a system, and that its administration should command 
the highest degree of caution and vigilance. We have 
conducted the system for five years without a disaster, 
when, perhaps, and probably, some of onr youth who have 
been here wonld have suffered one at home. But we have 
succeeded in introducing a high tone of moral sentiment 
among onr students. We have no rowdyism, no drinking, 
no profligacy. We will not have it. Order, regularity, 
sobriety, and an observance of the decencies and proprie- 
ties of life, give an elevation to public feeling and conduct 
which is a great safeguard and guaranty against the in- 
dulgence of passion. I believe, however, that Schools for 
both sexes can be conducted safely ; that when so eon- 
ducted the intercourse of the sexes is mutually advanta- 
geous ; that daily intercourse with young ladies refines the 
manners of the young men, and actual association with 
young men, and a knowledge of character and the duties 
of life, has a strong tendency to expel all girlish romance, 
and to exorcise the miserable nonsense which comes from 
novel reading. We began with both sexes. I can con- 
ceive that yon might have more difficulty than we had— 
especially if your young men are not under good discipline 
now. We also have a boarding-house for the young ladies. 
I should deprecate exceedingly turning our young ladies 
ont into the street for their meals." 

President Finney, of Oberlin, writes to the committee : 
"With us, the results are quite satisfactory, and even, we 
think, admirable. But the details of our arrangements 
cannot well be understood exoept by those who will come 
on to the ground and examine the particulars. You will 
need a wise and pious matron, with such lady assistants as. 
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to keep up sufficient supervision. Ton will need a pow- 
erful religions influence to act npon the whole mass of 
etttdonta. Yon will need a surrounding community who 
are united in suitaining the regulations and laws of the 
University in their details, io far aa the moral conduct of 
the young ia concerned. Under these and other necessary 
conditions, the young ladies and gentlemen exert npon 
each other a powerful influence for good, and none of con- 
sequence for evil. A public sentiment is formed among 
themselves, that acts more powerfully and healthfully than 
any discipline which could be administered by the faculty. 
The question is so important that some of your faculty, I 
should think your President, if possible, should come down 
and Bpend at least a week, and go into the details of all 
our experience." 

At a meeting of the Michigan State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, held at Ann Arbor, in April, 1855, which the Michi- 
gan Journal of Education says was the most interesting 
and important meeting ever held by that body, a report 
was presented by Prof. Putnam, of Kalamazoo, on the sub- 
ject of the co-education of the sexes in our Schools, in- 
cluding Colleges and Universities. This report took strong 
ground in favor of the measure, as being the most natural 
method, the most jnst to both sexes, and the most economi- 
cal, the moat conservative of morals, and best calculated 
to develop symmetrical character in both males and fe- 
males. The report closed, however, with the admission 
that the measure was but an experiment calculated to set- 
tle certain vexed and somewhat exciting questions of the 
day, and which if found injurious would speedily be aban- 
doned. In the discussion of this report, Rev. J. M. 
Gregory, President of the Association ; Professor Stone, 
of Borneo ; Prof. Dnnlap, of Jonesville ; Mr. Cochran, 
of Detroit ; Prof. Haven, then of the University ; Prof. 
Nutting, of Lodi ; the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Mr. Hubbard, of Adrian; Miss Catcheon, Mrs. Dun- 
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lap and Miss A. 0. Rogers participated ; the latter by a 
written paper, which was read before the association, and 
in which she affirms that " as the wants of the community 
demand, mixed schools will increase; and when public 
sentiment demands it imperatively, the triple gates of 
Universities and Colleges will give way, and their courts 
will echo to the now profane steps of woman." Of these 
several teachers who took part in this discussion, most of 
them warmly favored mixed schools, or the eo-edncation of 
the sexes. Some opposed it, and one lady expressed her- 
self as still undecided in her own mind. 

The folio wing resolution was adopted by the Association: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Association that 
the oo-edncation of the sexes is in accordance with tone 
philosophy and is practically expedient. 

Since the adoption of the resolution some of those who 
advocated its passage have changed their views, and are 
now opposed to admitting ladies to the University. 

In support of the application of the ladies for admission 
to the University, it is nrged that their eduoation has been 
neglected. That ample provision is now made by the 
State for the education of boys, while there is no equal 
provision made by the State for the higher education of 
girls, and that the reason why the higher education of the 
latter has been neglected has been because the same 
Schools do not educate both sexes ; or rather because the 
University, which is the only State Institution that fur- 
nishes the highest education, does not educate both sexes. 

It seems to be a truth which has been well expressed 
by some one, we think Professor Fairohild, that the view 
which some young as well as old men obtain and cherish 
of the female character is grossly false and corrupting. 
That there is a period in the lives. of many young men, 
while passing from the innocent ignorance of childhood to 
the sobriety and decency of manhood, when they have a 
strong tendency to low, gross and vulgar thoughts and 
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impnre Imaginings. Thrown together in ft society by 
themselves, away from the restraining influences of home, 
they stimulate each other to debasing thoughts, words 
and deeds, and their souls receive a stain from which years 
caanot restore them. That the strongest check upon 
these is the society of modest, virtuous women ; and upon 
no class of persons are these influences more powerful 
than upon young men. 

The whole difficulty between the advotates and oppo- 
sers of the co-education of tha sexes, seems to arise from 
the existence of this truth. The friends of co-eduaation 
claiming that because brothers and sisters and parents 
associate safely together in the family, and as the family 
relations between the sexes is safely sustained, they insist 
that it proves that the sexes out of that relation may safely 
mingle iu college classes, and that tbey would there exert 
upon each other a refining and salutary influence, and 
without danger to either. We do not think there is any 
parallel in this respect between the family and the School, 
or any analogy between* the relations of brothers and sis- 
ters in the family and students of both sexes in a College 
or University. A mother's or sister's influence at home 
is a very different thing from that of a female aspirant, or 
competitor, in a College class ; and yet we believe that 
the society of modest and virtuous christian women does 
exert a beneficial and refining influence upon the conduct 
and character of young men. 

The people of Michigan, though somewhat divided on 
the question of admitting ladies to the University, all feel 
a very deep interest in the decision which the Board of 
Begents shall make upon it. Many of them say, and with 
much face, that they have daughters and no Bona to edu- 
cate, and that if ladies are to be excluded from the Uni- 
versity, it most extinguish the personal interest which 
would otherwise be felt in the Institution by all such fam- 
ilies as have no sons to educate, and work an unmerited 
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injury to all parents who have children of the gentler sex 
who desire to obtain a thorough education ; that the basis 
of onr national and State system is equal rights, and that 
to rest on a substantial and enduring foundation the Uni- 
versity should confer equal rights upon all persona of both 
sexes— that though it may not confer equal attainments it 
should afford equal opportunities. That to exclude ladies 
from the advantages of education which the University 
might afford, and confer these exclusively on the other 
sex, is imperious, unjust and unequal; that though the 
young men may be much stronger, much wiser, much bet- 
ter, and much more useful than the ladies, yet all this does 
mot, or ought not, to interfere with the right of the ladies 
to be as strong, as wise, as good, and as useful, as they 
can ; that their right to be so is perfect, and cannot justly 
be interfered with. That right should be preferred to 
policy, and if a woman wants to study she has a right 
to all the public facilities for doing ho ; and that because 
some might abuse the privilege, is no reason for denying 
her claim, for if it were, all the Universities and Colleges 
in the land should be empty for the same reason. That 
Universities were not made for women may be true, but it 
should not be forgotten that when Universities were 
brought into being, very little, indeed almost no attention, 
was given to the education of women. Indeed, the early 
history of our race and of their education shows that there 
was a period when the chief business of education was to 
develop the physical powers of man, and that his intellec- 
tual powers were comparatively neglected ; that muscle 
and not brain was to be developed and trained, that men 
might be strong and skillful in the use of the rude imple- 
ments of war then employed for defense and conquest, 
and strange as it may seem, the introduction of gunpowder 
wrought a complete revolution in the business of educa- 
tion. The development of intellect at once became more 
important than the development of muscle ; and the former 
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system of training boys, (in which there was much that 
was excellent and which ought now to be practioed, espe- 
cially in relation to diet and exercise,) was abandoned. 

As the venerable Dr. Nott very justly remarks, "corpo- 
rations are always conservative ; it is their nature not to 
lead, bnt to follow public opinion, and often far in the 
rear." The University of Michigan differs in this respect 
from most other corporations, in that the whole people of 
the State are the corporators, and the Begeats are the 
Board of Directors, chosen by the people, and henoe it is 
not strange that it should not possess that conservative 
character which belongs to other and older Institutions, 
which have more the character of private corporations, 
and which induces them to lag far behind pnblic opinion; 
and it is under these circumstances natural enough that it 
should seek to keep quite up with the enlightened pnblio 
sentiment of its own corporators, the people of Michigan. 
It cannot be denied that in the history of the world each 
succeeding age has granted something to woman, that in 
preceding ages had been regarded as incompatible with 
the then existing notions of female character ; and hence 
we need not be surprised that this application is pressed 
upon our consideration. Public intelligence is not, as 
hitherto, over tolerant of prescriptive abuses, and we need 
not be surprised that some portion of the people of oar 
State, (the ladies leading the van,) should demand, that 
what they regard as an endowment for the common weal, 
should no longer be administered for the sole advantage 
of one-half of the people to the exclusion of the other and 
better half. 

There are those who would exclude ladies from Univer- 
sity education because, though unrestrained by law, they 
have never become captains of vessels, or engineers, or 
occupied various other fields of employment requiring 
physical endurance. If all were to be excluded from Uni- 
versities and Colleges who, though not prohibited by law, 
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judged -needful to make the building more substantial and 
convenient. 

We would refer to the report of the Acting Principal 
and to the Treasurer's statement, which we append, for 
roller details of the condition of the School. 

THE STATE AOalCULTDKAL COLLEGE. 

The State Constitution, adopted in August, 1850, provi- 
ded (Art. 18,) that "the Legislature shall encourage the 
promotion of intellectual, scientific and agricultural im- 
provement; and shall as soon as practicable, provide for 
the establishment of an Agricultural School." Twenty- 
two sections of salt spring lands were, by the same Article, 
set apart for the support of such School. 

In 1855, the Legislature passed an act for the establish- 
ment of a State Agricultural School, giving to the Presi- 
dent and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society, the selection of a site and the purchase of lands 
for the farm, but unfortunately restricting their choice to 
within ten miles of Lansing. 

The general management was imposed upon the State 
Board of Education. 

Under this law, a site was selected and a farm of 671.67 
acres, lying three and a half miles east of Lansing, was pur- 
chased by the Executive Committee of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, with the approval of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation. The Farm is one of much natural fertility and 
beauty, but unfortunately for the prospects of the great 
and important experiment, of which it was to be the scene, 
it was nearly covered with the primeval forest. Years of 
labor, and thousands of dollars, must be expended upon it 
before the proper work of improved scientific agriculture 
oonld begin, and before it could be made to yield any con- 
siderable revenue to meet the wants of the Institution. 

Buildings were erected under the direction of the Board 
of Education, and a Faculty having been appointed by that- 
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Johnson, and Burke, and Sir Joshua Reynolds moved. Of 
one of the productions of whose pen it is aaid one million 
copies were sold in a single year, a work which startled 
the whole infidel world, and which having found its way 
into almost every hamlet and cottage, and every counting- 
house and workshop thronghoat the civilized world, 
awakened to the joys of salvation many a benighted and 
Bin-sick soul. 

We do not sympathize mnch with the argument based 
npon the assertion, that if the ladies shall be admitted t» 
the University as students it will lose its present high 
character and standing, that it will be ridiculed by other 
Institutions, that eminent professors will refuse its ap- 
pointments, that its degrees would lose their value, and 
that its alumni wonld burn up their diplomas, and we are 
induced to ask why these things should occur from snob a 
cause ? Is the education of ladies such an ignoble employ- 
ment as to produce such disastrous results to any institu- 
tion that shall attempt it? Is it snch a despicable busi- 
ness to produce a harmonious and symmetrical develop- 
ment of human character, as to cause eminent professors, 
distinguished institutions, and intelligent men, to turn 
away with scorn and contempt from the University that 
shall dare engage in the work, merely because it is the 
mind and character of woman that is thus to be trained 
and developed? Or can it be an enlightened pnblic opin* 
ion which would thus denounce an institution, because, and 
only because, it shall undertake to educate young ladies ? 
Is such a public opinion one that should claim the respect 
or influence the conduct of the Regents ? Is it not rather 
proof of the wisdom and correctness of the sentiment ex- 
pressed by President Nott, that it is the nature of corpor- 
ations not to lead but to follow public opinion, and often 
far in the rear. 

The President of the University of Michigan has said 
that he by no means considers the education of woman, a 
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degrading employment, and that he would oonaider himself 
quite as highly honored if called to preside over an insti- 
tution for the education of young ladieB, as if placed at 
the head of one devoted exclusively to the education of 
young men. The gentlemen, and ladies too, who oppose 
this application, are by no means opposed to the proper 
education of woman. How can they be? We live in an 
age when the education of woman is a settled work to be 
done, and when her higher education is attracting atten- 
tion. Woman is the parent and the nurse of the human 
race. From her the opening buds of moral principle 
which guide and govern human action, receive their first 
ton light, and by her they are kissed into the fresh full 
bloom and beauty of virtue and goodness, or blasted and 
withered into the premature decay of early vice and ram- 
pant crime. Our Statesmen and scholars, our moral and 
intellectual^te&chers, and our spiritual guides, are her off- 
spring, and receive from her their earliest and most lasting 
impressions. Withdraw woman and the world dies out, 
and it may literally be said in more than one sense, "Chaos 
has come again." She is everywhere present where hu- 
man beings exist, and wherever she is she exerts an influ- 
ence upon her kind for weal or for woe, which though not 
boisterous, is ever active, ever powerful, and its results 
are seen and felt through successive generations. No so- 
ciety or community exists without her. At her bidding 
the stoutest and most obdurate hearts soften like wax and 
are fashioned to suit her most wayward caprice, or her 
nobleet and most sacred aspirations. How important, then, 
in it that an agent so potent for good or evil, should be 
properly trained and educated, extending as it does its 
power over the whole of society — the entire family of 
man — and bringing under its influence and' moulding the 
principles and action of our future Statesmen, our educa- 
tors, the members of the various professions, our electors, 
jurors, witnesses, judges, and the mothers and goveraaMoc, 
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of those who shall Bncceed us on the stage of life. No 
one pretends that women should not be educated ; they 
most and they will have education, whether is be good or 
whether it be bad. And the obligation is upon this gen- 
eration to see to it that they have that kind of education, 
and the best of it, that will most thoroughly fit them to 
act well their parts in the great drama of life. No intelli- 
gent person will insist upon confining women to any sphere 
which they now occupy, merely because they have hith- 
erto been thus confined; nor will any intelligent person 
desire to place them in new spheres merely for the sake 
of having them occupy different ones from those in which 
they have hitherto moved, nor unless such new spheres 
are better for them, and such as will enable them more 
perfectly to fulfill the object of their creation, which we 
will define to be the promotion of the glory of their Crea- 
tor, and the advancement of the welfare of their kind. 
We give no heed to those who attempt to convert or iden- 
tify the application of the young ladies, which we are now 
considering, with the political or social movements known 
as " Woman's Bights," "Free Love," Ac, Ac. This appli- 
cation has no Buch connection in our minds, and we would 
not have the question prejudiced, or the request of these 
young ladies spurned, because some persons who advocate 
the Free Love movement, or attend Woman's Rights con- 
ventions, may also advocate the co-education of the sexes. 
The true reason why this measure is opposed by the Pres- 
ident and the Professors, by Regents, and by persons con- 
nected with other Universities and Colleges, and by good 
men and women everywhere, is not because they do not 
wish women to be educated, and thoroughly educated, but 
it is for the sake of the young ladies themselves, and for 
fear, that though some might pass the trying ordeal un- 
harmed, yet as a class, and a most interesting class of the 
community, they would lose more than they would gain 
by the experiment. 
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Frem what hag been said, it will be Been that among all 
these great and good men there is a wide diversity of 
opinion in regard to the proposed measure referred to as ; 
that it seemB with moat of them to be a new question ; by 
many it is regarded as a doubtful experiment ; by some as 
a very dangerous experiment; and by others as impracti- 
cable and certain to be ruinous to the young ladies who 
should avail themselves of it if it were introduced into the 
University, and disastrous to the Institution which should 
attempt j» carry it oat ; while others feel confident that it 
would Bnoooed without difficulty or danger. The eminent 
gentlemen at the head of the only two Colleges of distinc- 
tion where the experiment has been tried, and .with which 
we have corresponded, speak of it as surrounded with dif- 
ficulties and dangers ; that these are, in their judgment, 
increased in our case, by the fact that this University has 
been organized and established for the education of young 
men alone, and that to adapt it to the education of both 
sexes would require a complete revolution of the manage- 
ment and conduct of the Institution. 

The Regents themselves, and even our committee, are 
divided on the question ; and we therefore think it wise, 
under all the cirenmstanoes, to agree and report that at 
present it is inexpedient to introduce this plan into the 
University. The petition of the young ladies for admis- 
sion to the University, however humble in form, may be 
regarded as a protest against the partiality of the State in 
providing so amply for the education of young men in 
every form, and neglecting to provide for the higher edu- 
cation of the gentler sex ; and it is not easy to see why this 
protest is not just. We believe that all concede that it is 
so. The State itself would not like to be teld that it had 
deliberately decided that it i* under obligation to educate 
the youth of one sex and not of the other, and there] would 
probably be no difference of opinion upon the question: " Is 
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the State bound to make equal provision for the education 
of both sexes ?" 

We therefore beg leave, in conclusion, to suggest that 
we think it would be well for the State, in some suitable 
way, to provide for the higher education of young ladies, 
and thus relieve itself from the opprobrium of longer neg- 
lecting the higher education of its daughters, while it has 
so abundantly provided for the education of its eons. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

D. MoINTYRB, 
LUKE H. PARSONS, 
B. L. BAXTER. 
Dated Sept. 28, 1818. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATB BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 



The State Board of Education respectfully submits this 
Animal Report of its doings, and of the condition of the 
Institutions under the charge of the Board. 

THI STAT! WOBKAL SCHOOL. 

The remarkable success which has attended this School 
from the outset, has furnished incontestable proof of the 
'wisdom of those who urged its establishment. From the 
outset it has been thronged with students, and the prom* 
ises of benefit to the Primary Schools of the State have 
been folly verified. All classes hare felt and acknowl- 
edged its utility, and the question of an enlargement of its 
capacity, to accommodate the increasing numbers of stu- 
dents applying for admission, has repeatedly been urged 
upon the consideration of the Board. 

There are now employed in the School, permanently, ten 
teachers — seven gentlemen and three ladies — as follows : 

A. S. Wiloh, Principal, and Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. 

„ J. M. B. Sill, Principal of Model School and Professor 
of English Grammar. 

D. P. Mayhiw, Professor of Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, &c. 

J. F. C Aii by, Professor of Latin Language and Literature. 
Quo. E. Dudley, Professor of Mathematics. 
Albebt Millbb, Professor of German Language. 

E. M. Foot*', Professor of Vocal Music and Elocution. 
Mrs. A. L. Aldbich, Preceptress. 

16 
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Misa Sdsas (1. Ttlib, Assistant in Model School. 

Hiss E. A. Hublbitt, Teacher of Latin, Ac. 

Mr. Joan Goodibob has been employed a portion of the 
time as teacher of Drawing. 

The attendance the past year numbered 261 in the Nor- 
mal School, 184 ladies and 101 gentlemen ; in the Model 
School, 29 girls and 31 boys. 

The last Spring, (1859,) the health of Prof. A. S. Welch, 
the Principal, having failed under his arduous labors, a 
temporary leave of absence was granted him, and his du- 
ties during the Summer term were devolved on Prof. Sill, 
whose report as Acting Principal we herewith transmit. 
We are happy to announce that Prof. Welch has returned 
again to his post, with improved health, and bringing from 
his visit to the Normal Schools of Europe, much valuable 
observation to enrich the labors which have heretofore 
been so successful. 

On the night of the 38th of October, the Normal School 
building was destroyed by fire. The fire originated, it ia 
supposed, in some way from the furnaces by which the 
rooms were warmed. The library and furniture, together 
with a valuable new piano, were entirely consumed. The 
philosophical and chemical apparatus were saved by the 
energetio efforts and presence of mind of the Professor in 
that department. There was an insurance of 910,000 on 
the building, but none on the library or furniture. 

On a full examination, made by competent parties, the 
walls were pronounced uninjured, and a contrast was imme- 
diately made with Benj. Follett, Esq., to restore the building 
for 18,000, the sum awarded by the appraisers and promptly 
paid by the insurance company. The work of re-building 
is going forward with great vigor, and it is hoped the 
building will be ready for occupancy by the opening of tile 
Spring and Summer term. The cost of repairs will be in- 
creased by several deviation* from the old plan, which were 
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judged -needful to make the building more substantial and 

convenient. 

We would refer to the report of the Acting Principal 
and to the Treasurer's statement, which we append, for 
fuller details of the condition of the School. 

TBI STATS AQHICULTUBAL COLLBGS. 

The State Constitution, adopted in August, 1850, provi- 
ded (Art. 13,) that " the Legislature shall encourage the 
promotion of intellectual, scientific and agricultural im- 
provement; and shall as soon as practicable, provide for 
the establishment of an Agricultural School." Twenty- 
two sections of salt spring lands were, by the same Article, 
set apart for the support of such School. 

In 1855, the Legislature passed an act for the establish- 
ment of a State Agricultural School, giving to the Presi- 
dent and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society, the selection of a site and the purchase of lands 
for the farm, but unfortunately restricting their choice to 
within ten miles of Lansing. 

The genera] management was imposed upon the State 
Board of Education. 

Under this law, a Bite was selected and a farm of 671.67 
acres, lying three and a half miles east of Lansing, was pur- 
chased by the Executive Committee of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, with the approval of the State Board of Ed* 
aoation. The Farm is one of much natural fertility and 
beauty, but unfortunately for the prospects of the great 
and important experiment, of whioh it was to he the scene, 
it was nearly covered with the primeval forest. Years of 
labor, and thousands of dollars, must be expended upon it 
before the proper work of improved scientific agriculture 
could begin, and before it could be made to yield any con- 
siderable revenue to meet the wants of the Institution. 

Buildings were erected under the direction of the Board 
of Education, and a Faculty having been appointed by that 
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Board, the College was opened on the 13th day of May, 
1857, with formal dedicatory exercises. 

Through the three years of its active operation, the in- 
stitution has been straggling under the embarrassments of 
its unfortunate location, and the various hindrances inci- 
dent to its new condition and novel character. The State 
would do itself and the cause of agricultural education a 
gross and grievous injustice if it should conclude on the 
value of the experiment and the fate of the Institution 
from the record of these three years. As was said, almost 
prophetically by the first President, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, "Friends and enemies will demand too much, and 
that too early. The acorn we bury to-day will not branch 
into a majestic oak to-morrow. The orchard we plant this 
year will not afford a harvest of fruit the next. The In- 
stitution itself, like the seeds, the plants, the trees, the 
breeds, the very implements which come nnder its ordeal, 
requires patience, wisdom, time, for trial and dovolope- 
ment." 

Our State University, now so magnificent in growth, was 
not a success from the outset. Years of trial, and almost 
of entire defeat passed, before rising above the region of 
party and sectarian strifes and personal ambitions, it 
breathed free in the purer atmosphere of true learning and 
universal education. So let ns hope that this younger 
child of our State system of Schools shall yet escape from 
the dangers that surround its infancy, and come at length 
to realize the full and beneficent idea of the far-seeing men 
who incorporated it in our State Constitution. 

But it must not be understood that the College has thus 
far been a failure. It has simply not ripened as yet the 
peculiar fruit that was expected from it. In other words, 
it has not yet, with its wild farm, prosecuted the valuable 
experiments in scientific agriculture, nor sent forth from 
its three year old classes, the distinguished agricultural 
scholars which were expected to issue from it. But a large 
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amount of work has been well done and many principles 
established for the future guidance of the enterprise. 
Newly 250 acres of land have been redeemed from the wil- 
derness ; a large and productive garden is under cultiva- 
tion, an orchard and nursery begun, and large numbers of 
young men have been collected and partly educated. It 
has been conclusively proven that there ia such a demand 
for its advantages as will fill its halls with students, and 
that its system of mixed labor and study is not only prac- 
ticable but eminently useful. By the light already gained 
it is possible to give a more practical professional charac- 
ter to the course of education and a more scientific and re- 
munerative cultivation. 

Just before the opening of the College year in the spring 
of 1869, Hon. J. R. Williams resigned the Presidency of 
the College. The appropriation made by the Legislature 
for the support of the College, having to be paid from 
taxes which would not be received till February or March 
of 1800, the Board found themselves compelled to reduce- 
the expenditures to the lowest amount consistent with 
meeting the merest current expenses, and the pressing 
indebtedness. For this reason, among others, the Presi- 
dency was left vacant ; and while Prof. L. R. Fisk was 
elected by the faculty as President pro tempore of that 
body, B. F. Johnstone, Esq., the editor of the Michigan 
Farmer, was employed to take charge of the farm opera- 
tions for the year. No improvements were undertaken 
but auoh as might be carried on with the students' labor 
on the farm, and the erection of some temporary structures 
for immediate necessities. The Board steadily bent their 
efforts to the extinguishment of the debt and the intro- 
duction of the closest economy into all the affairs of the 
College. They have the satisfaction to announce that a 
large proportion of the debt has been paid, and that the 
end of the next year (I860) will probably find the institu- 
tion free from all pecuniary embarrassments, although, by 
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an error of the Engrossing Clerk, the Appropriation yh 
reduced in the engrossed Act, 96,000 from the sum voted 
by the Legislature, and although a loss of $2,000 at least, 
was experienced in the crops destroyed by the extraor- 
dinary frosts of the past year. 

Studying carefully the condition of the College, and the 
results thus far gained, the Board of Education resolved, 
near the close of the College year just past, to remodel 
somewhat the organization and the courses of instruction. 
The changes contemplated are such as will make the In- 
stitution more purely a professional School, so that it 
shall be sought not by those who merely wish a gen- 
eral education, bat by those who desire to fit themselves" 
for practical and scientific agriculturists. It was consid- 
ered that the Institution was designed not merely for 
farmers' sons, but for all who wished to become good and 
intelligent farmers. 

The departments of instruction, nnder tote plan, are 
these five, viz : 

1. The Department of Agricultural Chemistry. 

2. The Department of Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 

3. The Department of Zoology and Animal Physiology. 

4. The Department of Civil and Sural Engineering. 

5. The Department of Theory and Practice of Agrioul- 
tore. 

1. The Department of Agricultural Chemistry embraces 
■the study of the constituent elements and combinations of 
Boils, manures, and animal and vegetable substance ; the 
notions of the imponderable agents, Heat, Light and Elec- 
tricity, on soils and vegetation ; the qualities and values 
of various kinds of food ; the manufacture, preservation 
and use of the various fertilizers, together with practical 
exercises in chemical analysis. It should also embrace 
flome instruction in Geology, Mineralogy and Meteorology, 
in the bearing of these sciences upon agriculture. 

2. The Department of Botany and Vegetable Physiology 
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embraces the structure and habits of both weeds and nief al 
plants, cereals, grasses, fruit and forest trees, and esculent 
roots ; the laws of vegetable growth and culture, the vari- 
ona modes of propagation by seeds, budding, grafting, Ac; 
the production and improvement of varieties; and the 
general values of fruits and of forest trees. 

3. The Department of Zoology and Animal Physiology 
embraces the study of comparative anatomy ; the varieties, 
habits and diseases of domestic animals, with their valuta 
for draught, fattening, Ac; Zootechny, or the breeding, 
rearing, feeding, improving and training of animals; a 
knowledge of the noxious animals and insects which infest 
fields or crops ; and a study of veterinary art. 

4. The Department of Civil and Bural Engineering 
embraces surveying, plain and topographic ; leveling ; con* 
etruction of roads, bridges, walla and drains ; the men- 
suration of solids, as heaps of stone, or manure, stacks 
or mows of hay, bins of grain, contents ot casks or reser- 
voirs, and of excavations and embankments ; the plotting 
and laying ont of fields, orchards and ornamental grounds ; 
the mechanical powers and motors, with the application of 
forces for draught cr support, and the strength of materi- 
als. It should embrace, also, drawing, landscape and archi- 
tectural, drawing of farm implements, animal forms, Ac. 

6. The Department of Agriculture will be under the 
charge of the President of the College, who will have the 
general management of both the Farm and School. It 
will devolve upon this Department to exhibit the prac- 
tical application of the principles and truths taught by 
the other departments, in the plowing and preparation of 
soils, the use of manures, the planting and sowing of seed, 
the rotation, management and gathering of crops; the 
care, feeding and working of stock ; the management of 
the dairy ; the poultry yards ; the fattening pens and sta- 
bles; the apiary; the grapery; the garden; the nursery; 
the orchard ; and the general economy of the entire estate* 
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The instruction in this department will be beat given, 
perhaps, in courses of lectures, or lessons in the field, like 
the " clinioal lectures" of the medical professor. 

This department should also embrace so much of Polit- 
ical Economy as may show the relations of agriculture to 
the other great departments of industry, with the general 
principles of the production, distribution, and exchange of 
wealth, the relations of labor and capital, and also some 
knowledge of the law of real estate, and the law of con- 
tracts. The functions of this department, though they 
may seem too extended to the careless observer, are not 
so burdensome as might be supposed. The principles and 
phenomena will have already been mastered under the 
respective professors. The chemist will have taught the 
student to recognize the varieties of soil, and the prepare, 
tion and proper application of the manures adapted to 
each ; the botanist will have taught him the varieties of 
grains, grasses, and useful plants and trees, with their 
structure and habits, and the modes of growth, and meth- 
ods of culture of each ; the zoologist will have made him 
familiar with the anatomy and physiology, and breed char- 
acteristics of the various domestic animals he will use, 
and the modes of feeding, training, Ac, of each, and also 
well acquainted with the insects, and other forms of animal 
life, he will meet with, and their habits and haunts ; the 
engineer will have taught him to lay out and measure his 
fields, and the mechanical principles in the structure of 
his implements, and the proper applications of his motive 
forces for draft of ploughs, carts, Ac. Like the medical 
student, the young agriculturist, will have learned from 
the proper professors all the facts and principles involved 
in his practice, and like the medical student he needs only 
the " clinical course" — the actual application in the field 
and garden — to perfect him for his work. It is this part 
especially that the President, with his assistants, in prao- 
tieal departments, will give. 
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To aid the President in the praotioal work and instruc- 
tion of the College, there will be a Foreman or Superra- 
tendient of the Farm, and a Foreman or Superintendent of 
horticulture. The Superintendents should be men of 
eminent ability and information in their departments, as 
the praotioal education of the students and the successful 
management of the farm and estate generally, will depend 
largely upon their efficiency. In future years these offi- 
cers may be supplied from the graduates of the College. 

The time to be occupied in the ooune is fixed at two 
years. On consultation with the most distinguished and 
intelligent Agriculturists in our own and Eastern States, 
it is concluded that while a longer period might be profit- 
ably spent in the study of agricultural science and the 
practice of agricultural arts, just as the student of modi- 
cine might profitable spend a muoh longer time than he is 
now required to do, in studying medical science and in 
hospital practice, yet the student may in two years acquire 
such a knowledge of agriculture as to undertake success- 
fully the management of a farm ; and that two years is as 
muoh as students will in general content, in this country, 
to epend in mere professional training. It is to be remem- 
bered that the student's education is not in this, any more 
than in medicine or law, to end with the course of study 
In the School. The School simply puts him on the track 
and furnishes him with fundamental principles and ele- 
mentary practice — his whole life should be spent in pro- 
gress in his profession. It should be remembered also that 
the term at the College is not a mere apprenticeship to 
agriculture as a trade, otherwise the old period of appren- 
ticeships, seven years, would be better than two. In moat 
oases the pupils will already have learned the use of the 
plough and hoe, to some extent, before entering, and to the 
educated man who thinks as well as works, and does not 
learn his art, as the mere meohanic might do, by servile 
and long repeated imitations, the mere manipulations will 
IT 
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easily be mastered is the time required to learn the prin- 
ciples. 

To meet the wants of those students who may not find it 
convenient to pursue elsewhere preparatory studies, or who 
may desire a longer residence on the College Farm, a pre- 
paratory course, to occupy one year has been provided, 
embracing the study of Rhetoric and Composition, of ele- 
mentary Algebra and plain Geometry, of Elementary Chem- 
istry, and the elements of Natural Philosophy and Physi- 
cal Geography, and Natural History. These studies oan 
be mastered in a single School year, by those having an 
ordinary common Sohool education, and who have reached 
the age of fifteen years. None will be admitted younger. 
They are all necessary to prepare the student to enter 
upon the proper agricultural course, and all candidates for 
that course should be required to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in these as well as in the common English 
branches. The Union Schools, now generally established 
throughout the State, afford abundant facilities for prepar- 
ation in these studies, and they are not nnfreqnently taught 
in the common district School.* 

Candidates for the regular agricultural course will be 
required to pass a thorough examination in the atndiee of 
the preparatory course, and to have attained the age of 
sixteen years. It is contemplated that when the wants of 
the Institution shall demand it, supplementary and op- 
tional studies may be added, to allow the student to pro- 
secute his studies to a greater extent and perfect himself 
in some one or more departments of science or art. 

The College has not from the outset ceased to demand 
and receive the utmost care and solicitude of the Board. 
They have watched every step in its progress with the 
strongest desire for its success, and with a growing confi- 
dence that success is attainable if sufficient time oan be 
allowed to overcome the obstacles in the way and mature 
the practical plans for its management. 
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But while th* member* of the Board have thus sought 
to discharge faithfully the important and difficult duty 
imposed upon thorn, they have Dot ceased to regret from 
the outset that the Institution was not conned to a special 
Board of Trustees, ohosen mare especially from the agri- 
culturists of the State, who might have enlisted in its 
favor the sympathies of the agricultural population. They 
snanimoosly concur in recommending .that its control be 
transferred to a State .Board of Agriculture. But while 
thus advising, they would still bespeak for the enterprise 
itself the candid support of every good citizen. Thasno- 
oess of this Institution is of vast importance to the State, 
and to the agriculture of the whole country. Its triumph 
will introduce a new era of agriculture, and give civiliza- 
tion itself a new and grander impulse. 

THB SCHOOL LTBBABIES. 

By a law of last winter, the duty was devolved upon the 
Board of Education of selecting a list of books for School 
Libraries, and contracting for a supply of the same to the 
districts that might wish to purchase. Accordingly the 
Board made a selection of not far from 500 different vol- 
umes, and, after advertising for proposals, effected a con- 
tract, on very favorable terras, to furnish the books as 
they might be required. The list, with prices annexed, 
has been furnished to the several districts and townships 
as required by law. 

The limited time did not allow a very extended personal 
examination of the books, but as much care as the ease 
admitted was taken to include none but books of real 
. value, and of good influence, in the list. An attempt was 
made to provide for the tastes of various classes of readers, 
but without sacrificing the main idea of a wholesome lite- 
rature for the people. 

It is hoped that this plan of supplying the libraries, 
which effects a great saving of time, and Jtrouble, and 
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mosey, to the district*, and enables the districts to obtain 
Am best books, in good binding and at low rates, may 
■timolate a new seal in this important department of 'our 
educational interests. 

J. B. KELLOGG, 
GEORGE WILLARD, 
WITTER J. BAXTER, 
Members ©/ State Board of Education. 

JOHH M. GmQOBT, 

Member amd Secretary of Board (e&oficio.) 
, Deo. 31st, 1869. 



STATE NOBHAL SCHOOL. 



To the Honorable the Poard of Education of the State of 

Michigan: 

Qentlihbn — I respectfully submit the following state- 
ment of the present condition of the State Normal Sohool. 
The last report submitted to your Honorable Board exhib- 
ited the numbers in attendance in the various departments 
from the first to the eighth term inclusive ; the following 
table continues the same to the end of the School year 
1858-9 : 
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D oring the earlier terms, the number of pupils pursuing 
the regular teachers' course was so limited, that by direc- 
tion of the Board of Education an academical department 
was maintained, comprising pupils not designing to teach, 
who, on payment of tuition, were admitted to the advan- 
tages of the School ; but during the fall and winter terms 
of 1857-8, the attendance in the normal department be- 
came bo large that it was found desirable to admit no more 
academical pupila, and to retain those already members of 
the School only so long as they should continne to attend 
in consecutive terms. This action, as was anticipated, had 
its effect in d iminishin g the numbers in attendance during 
the terms immediately following. At the present time 
bnt one pupil of this department remains; the Sohool, 
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with this exception, consisting of persona who hare signed 
the declaration of intention to teach in Michigan Schools, 
or of boys and girla in the experimental department. 

In the former report, the academical and experimental 
departments were classed together mtder the name of 
Model School. 

It is idle to attempt any accurate computation of the 
nHofnlnflBS of the Normal School, or of its effect upon the 
Primary Schools in onr State, without information which 
it is impossible, at present, to obtain ; but it ia certain 
that very large numbers formerly instructed in its classes 
are now engaged as teachers in our District and Union 
Schools, and not a few of them holding positions of respon- 
sibility and eminent usefulness. The demand on the In- 
stitution for teachers of every grade has always more than 
equaled the supply, and has never been greater than at 
the present time. 

The whole number of graduates since the opening of 
. the School is sixty- four, and nearly all of them are, or have 
been since graduation, employed in actual service in the 
Schools of our State ; while the host of undergradutea who 
have adopted teaching as a permanent employment, or are 
now engaged in it to gain means to pursue and complete 
the prescribed course of study, it is out of our power to 
number. All indications induce the belief that the Normal 
School is performing its allotted work, in elevating the 
character of our Primary Schools, and in supplying- them 
with earnest and efficient teachers. 

The Normal School was opened in the spring of 1853, 
and is, consequently, progressing in the last term of its 
seventh year. 

CONDITIONS OF ADHIBSIOsT. 

The agos at which pupils are admitted to the Normal 
School proper are, for gentlemen eighteen, and for ladies 
sixteen years. This regulation is, however, suspended at 
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the discretion of the Principal, in favor of those under the 
required age who give evidence of sufficient maturity of 
mind, and advancement in study. Those intending to 
study any ancient or modern language are also received 
at an earlier age to compensate for such lengthening of 
the course. 

AH the pupils of the Normal School proper sign the fol- 
lowing declaration of intention to teach in the Schools of 
our State : 

" We, the subscribers, do hereby declare that it is our 
intention to devote ourselves to the business of teaching 
in the Schools of this State, and that onr object in resort- 
ing to this Normal School is the better to prepare ourselves 
for this importnnt duty." 

RATIO OF ADMISSION. 

Counties are entitled to send three pupils to the Normal 
School for each Representative Bent to the State Legisla- 
ture. 

If more pupils can at any time be accommodated than 
shall be sent in accordance with this provision, they may 
be admitted at the commencement of any term: Provided, 
That no more than one extra pupil shall be received from 
any county, while applicants possessing the requisite qual- 
fications, from other counties, are unaccommodated. 

BXAMKATIOHS. 

All candidates for admission must pass a thorough ex- 
amination in the following studies, viz: Beading, Spelling, 
Penmanship, filamentary Grammar, Local Geography, and 
Arithmetic through Compound Numbers, Vulgar and Deci- 
mal fractions. 

Students may enter any advanced class by passing an ex- 
amination in all preceding studies of the course. 

Examinations for admission will be held on the Monday 
previous to the openiDg of each term, commencing at 9 
o'clock A. M. 
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money, to the diatricto, and enable* the diatriciB to obtain 
the beat boots, in good binding and at low rates, may 
■timnlate a new seal in this important department of onr 
educational interests. 

J. B. KKLLOGG, ' 
GBORGE WILLABD, 
WITTER J. BAXTBB, 
Member* 0/ State Board of Education. 
JOHB M. GniGOBT, 

Member and Secretary 0/ Hoard (evificio.) 
Laming, Deo. Slat, 1869. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 



To the Honorable the Poard of Education a/ the Stale 0/ 
Michigan: 

Oentlbicbb — I respectfully submit the following state- 
ment of the present condition of the State Normal School. 
The last report submitted to jour Honorable Board exhib- 
ited the numbers in attendance in the various departments 
from the first to the eighth term inclusive ; the following 
table continues the same to the end of the School year 
1858-9: 
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During the earlier terms, the number of pupils pursuing 
the regular teachers' course was so limited, that by direc- 
tion of the Board of Education an academical department 
was maintained, comprising pupils not designing to teach, 
who, on payment of tuition, were admitted to the advan- 
tages of the School ; but during the fall and winter terras 
of 1857-8, the attendance in the normal department be- 
came so large that it was found desirable to admit no more 
academical pupils, and to retain those already members of 
the School only so long as they should continue to attend 
in consecutive terms. This action, as was anticipated, had 
its effect in diminishing the numbers in attendance during 
the terms immediately following. At the present time 
but one pupil of this department remains.; the School, 
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with this exception, consisting of persons who have signed 
the declaration of intention to teach in Michigan Schools, 
or of boys and girls in the experimental department. 

In the former report, the academical and experimental 
departments were classed together trader the name of 
Model School. 

It is idle to attempt any accurate computation of the 
usefulness of the Normal School, or of its effect upon the 
Primary Schools in oar State, without information which 
it is impossible, at present, to obtain ; but it is certain 
that very large numbers formerly instructed in its classes 
axe now engaged as teachers in oar District and Union 
Schools, and not a few of them holding positions of respon- 
sibility and eminent usefulness. The demand on the In- 
stitution for teachers of every grade has always more than 
equaled the supply, and has never been greater than at 
the present time. 

The whole number of graduates since the opening of 
. the School is sixty-four, and nearly all of them are, or have 
been since graduation, employed in actual service in the 
Schools of oar State ; while the host of nndergradntes who 
have adopted teaching as a permanent employment, or are 
now engaged in it to gain means to pursne and complete 
the prescribed conrse of study, it is out of our power to 
number. All indications induce the belief that the Normal 
School is performing its allotted work, in elevating the 
character of onr Primary Schools, and in supplying them 
with earnest and efficient teachers. 

The Normal School was opened in the spring of 1853, 
and is, consequently, progressing in the last term of its 
seventh year. 

COHDmOHS OF ADWSSIOS. 
The ages at which pupils are admitted to the Normal 
School proper are, for gentlemen eighteen, and for ladies 
sixteen years. This regulation is, however, suspended at 
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the discretion of the Principal, in favor of thoeo tinder the 
required ago who give evidenee of sufficient maturity of 
mind, and advancement in study. Those intending to 
study any ancient or modern language are also received 
at an earlier age to compensate for such lengthening of 
the course. 

All the pupils of the Normal School proper sign the fol- 
. lowing declaration of intention to teach in the Schools of 
our State : 

" We, the subscribers, do hereby declare that it is our 
intention to devote onrselveB to the business of teaching 
in the Schools of this State, and that onr object in resort- 
ing to this Normal School is the better to prepare ourselves 
for this important duly." 

RATIO OF ADKMBIOBT. 

Counties are entitled to send three pupils to the Normal 
School for each Representative sent to the State Legisla- 
ture. 

If more pupils can at any time be accommodated than 
shall be sent in accordance with this provision, they may 
be admitted at the commencement of any term: Provided, 
That no more than one extra pupil shall be received from 
any county, while applicants possessing the requisite qual- 
Bcationa, from other counties, are unaccommodated. 

BIAKIHAT10HB. 

All candidates for admission must pass a thorough ex- 
amination in the following studies, viz: Beading, Spelling, 
Penmanship, Elementary Grammar, Local Geography, and 
Arithmetic through Compound Numbers, Vulgar and Deci- 
mal fractions. 

Students may enter any advanced class by passing an ex- 
amination in all preceding studies of the course. 

Examinations for admission will be held on the Monday 
previous to the opening of each term, commencing at 9 
o'clock A. M. 
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Glass B. — Arithmetic, (Mental and Written;) Geogra- 
phy, (Local and Doscriptive ;) Grammar, (Synthetical;) 
Spelling, Beading and Penmanship. 

Class O. — Arithmetic; Algebra begun ; Book-keeping; 
Natural Philosophy; Grammar, (Analytical ;) Vocal Mario. 

Claee D. — Algebra; Natural Philosophy; Botany, (Sum- 
mer term ;) Thorough Base, (Winter Term ;) Elocution; 
Analysis of the Alphabet; Art of Teaching. 

Class E. — Geometry; Geology; Rhetoric; Practice of 
Teaching in the Model School. 

Senior Class. — Intellectual Philosophy as applied to Ed- 
ucation ; Trigonometry and Surveying ; Chemistry. 

Greek, Latin, French and German, optional throughout 
the coarse. 

The studies of each class occupy at least one entire term . 

PH0PKS9I0HAL INSTBUOnOH. 

As soon as the student has made sufficient progress in 
the common branches, he is placed under a course of in- 
struction designed to prepare him for his future duties as 
a teacher. 

This course embraces — 

1. Specific instruction to all classes in the Normal School, 
in the beet methods of teaching the various studies usually 
pursued in our Schools. 

2. Oral instruction on School-room Duties, given to the 
B. and G. Classes. 

8. A course of familiar lectures on the Science and Art 
of Teaching, given to the D. Class. 

4. Practice in Teaching (in the Model School,) by the 
E. Class. 

5. Instruction in the Philosophy of Education, given to 
the Senior Class. 

ATTSHDANOE. 

Applicants for admission are expected to present them- 
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selves for examination and classification one day before 
the opening of each term. Nose are admitted after the 
onmmenoement of a term if detained by any exoept the 
most weighty and urgent causes, and none are excused 
from attendance except for similar reasons. 



Each student payB an entrance fee of one dollar for the 
rammer term, and two dollars for the winter term. Board 
is easily obtained in the city at rates varying form $1.75 
to 98.00 per week. 

Many students, however, materially decrease their ex- 
penses by renting rooms and furnishing their own board ; 
but students of different sexes, who are members of differ- 
ent families, are not permitted to meet in rooms in the 
same house not occupied by a family. 
discipline. 

The system and discipline of the Normal School will 
furnish, it is hoped, a model for the Primary Schools of 
this State. 

No feature of our educational interests requires more 
attention; a School cannot long prosper, whose pupils 
tee not submissive to wholesome regulations. In ibis re- 
spect, more than in all others, there is necessity for reform. 
The first requisite for success in the teacher, is the ability 
to sustain a discipline which is strict, impartial and just. 

It will be seen, then, that the discipline of the Normal 
School has a higher object than the mere convenience re- 
sulting from perfect order. The teacher must learn the 
art of governing a School, by studying the operation of a 
genuine system, and by yielding implicit obedience to 
salutary laws. 

TKRHS AND VA CATIONS. 

The terms of the Normal School commence, respectively, 
on the first Tuesday of April, and the first Tuesday of Oo* 
18 
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tober, and continue, the former sixteen weeks, and the 
latter twenty-four weeks. 

A vacation of two weeks follows the winter term, and 
one of ten weeks the summer term. 
* The exercises of the School are suspended daring tkt 
winter holidays. 

FOBLIO EXAMTJUTJOBTB. 

The last week of each term U devoted to the public ex- 
amination of classes. 

The regular exercises of graduation take place at ths 
close of the winter term, on the third Friday of March. 

DiPABTMXNTS OJ IHBTBUCIIOH. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to submit an extended report 
of the condition of each department of instruction ; but 
some brief mention of the extent, design, and present state 
of each, may not be considered inappropriate. 
DBFABnmrf or ihtilliotual philobopbt ahd bhktobic. 

During the temporary absence of Professor Welch in 
Europe, the labors of this department have been divided 
between other members of the faculty. 

It will be observed that, in the coarse of study, mention 
is made of Intellectual Philosophy "as applied to educa- 
tion." Perhaps this sufficiently indicates the plan pursued 
in the study of this important branch. Constant applica- 
tion of the principles developed is made in extenuation of 
the mental phenomena that so frequently puzzle and dis- 
courage the youthful teacher. It is also intended to de- 
velop the lawB of intellectual growth, and to indicate the 
best and safest processes of intellectual culture. 
1UTHSH1TI0B. 

The course of instruction in this department lays its 
foundation in a thorough and severe training in Mental 
Arithmetic Analysis. This is succeeded by Written Arith- 
metic, in which the student is required to make such pro* 
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fiaeney as will enable him to grapple with difficulties of 
higher Algebra. It is however earnestly recommended 
that applicants for admission acqaire some knowledge of 
Klementary Algebra. After a thorough mattery of Alge- 
bra,' Geometry, and Plane and Spherical Trignometry, with 
Surveying, finish the course. 

. , The Mathematical studies have been arranged with spe- 
cial reference to the- wants of our Primary Schools. This 
department is in the charge of George E. Dudley, ap- 
pointed daring the past School year, in the place of Geo. 
S4 Jewell, resigned. 

It affords me pleasure to add that its condition has never 
been more truly prosperous. 

NATURAL BCIKNOB. 

The course of study in this department comprises Geog- 
raphy, Local, Descriptive and Physical, Natural Philosophy, 
Botany, Chemistry and Geology. 

This department has been for several years under the 
successful management of D. P. Hayhew. 

No efforts are spared to give pnpils such -a proficiency 
in these sciences, by means of frequent and thorough re- 
views and experiments, made by their own hands, as will 
enable them to impart successfully the knowledge here 
acquired, to classes which may in future come under their 
instruction. 

raPAHTMESTB OP ASCIHMT ABD HOD1BH LAHOUAQBS. 

These departments, the Greek and Latin, under the 
charge of Joseph F. Gary, and the German and French, un- 
der the charge of Albert Miller, are doing their important 
work thoroughly and well. 

These languages do not form an integral part of the 
course, and a thorough knowledge of them is not made a 
condition of graduation; butl am happy to inform you that 
a large number of pupils, including many of marked ability 
and thorough scholarship, are availing themselves of the- 



opportunity thus offered, and are, by these means, prepar- 
ing for more extended usefulness in the teacher's profes- 
sion. 

TBI KHOLIBH LlEGOiGn. 

Instruction in this department includes — 
I. Systematic training in Elementary Grammar. 
II. A thorough course in Analysis of the English Sen- 
tence. 

HI. Rhetoric. 

IV. For ladies, composition throughout the entire course; 
for gentlemen, composition in classes B. and 0., and decls. 
raation of original pieces in classes D., E. and V. 

It is the aim, in this department, to teach the Philosophy 
of Language — to show the construction and idioms of oar 
own tongue, by a system of severe analysis, both gram- 
matical and rhetorical, and to make the whole subject 
thoroughly practical, by frequent exercises in Bynthesii 
and in the correction of false syntax. 

A prominent object kept in view in this course is to 
form a correct literary taste, and to lay the foundation for 
the successful study of the English Classics. 
VOCAL MDBIC. 

This department was formerly united with that of Mod- 
ern Languages, and both were placed under the charge of 
a single instructor. 

When the increasing demands of these two branches of 
study made it necessary to separate them, the department 
of Vocal Mnsic was entrusted to E. M. Foote, a vocalist 
widely known in the west. 

It ie intended to give to every student Buoh a knowledge 
of the art of Music as will enable him to teach it with 
success in Primary Schools, and to such as desire it a 
thorough knowledge of both the science and the art. 

Instruction in this department has been attended with 
abundant and gratifying success. 
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HI MODJU, SCHOOL. 

The Board of Education, in establishing the Model or 
Experimental School, had in Tiew two prominent objects, 
fis: to give to advanced classes in the Normal School, 
practice in actual teaching, and to furnish a coarse of 
stndy preparatory to the regular coarse. 

To attain the first object, each student in every E. Glass 
i* required to take charge of one daily recitation through- 
sat an entire term, under a system of careful supervision 
and weekly reports. It is found that teachers who have 
been disciplined by several yean training in the Normal 
department, are well qualified for the work of instruction 
m the Model School. The greater number of olasses r 
however, are instructed by thorough and competent teach- 
ers, who are regularly employed for the purpose, or by 
members of the Normal School Faculty. 

It will be readily seen that pupils who expect to enter 
the Normal School, will enjoy an obvious advantage over 
others, in pursuing their preparatory studies in this de- 
portment, where instruction is made entirely harmonious 
with that received in the regular Normal course. 

The course of study in the Model School embraces — 

1st. Exercises in reading, writing, spelling and drawing, 
in each of which all pupils are required to engage. 

Drawing is taught by means of models which show the 
actual perspective. This system at once makes drawing 
a practical art, and early enables the learner to copy from 
nature. The course in drawing is also arranged to run 
parallel with a course of oral instruction in the elements 
of natural science. The natural objects, such as trees, 
leaves, birds, Ac, which are made the subject of one day's 
familiar lecture, are made the models for the next day's 
practice in drawing. Thus the various forms presented 
in each lecture are indellibly impressed upon the memory 
of the learner. 

Id. Local Geography, taught by means of globes, out- 
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line maps, and praotioe in map-drawing ; Descriptive and 
I'hysical Geography. 

3d. Mental and Practical Arithmetic. 

4th. Elementary Grammar and Analysis. In the study 
ef these branches especial attention is given to the forma- 
tion of correct habits in the use of language. 

5th. Elementary Botany and Natural History. The ru- 
diments of these branches are taught by means of familiar 
Lectures, given by members of the Normal School Faculty, 
This is a new feature in the pirn of the Model School, but 
one which promises to be eminently successful. 

The stadias of this course are not optional, except Latii 
and German, which may be panned if parents and the 
Principal deem it advisable. 

Members of this department incur no obligation to be- 
come Teachers. 

The discipline of the Model School is under the imme- 
diate charge of the Principal, subject to the general super- 
vision of the Principal of the Normal School. 

All applicants for admission to this department, sheuld 
be between the ages of ten and sixteen. The rates of 
tuition are as follows : 



English Branches, $2 00 tt 00 

" " with Latin and German, 5 00 7 00 

The Terms and Vacations are the same as in Normal 
School proper. 

TEACHHKS' CLASS. 

At the commencement of every autumn term, a Teachers' 
Class ia organized, which continues its session five weeks. 
Daring this time, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and 
Orthography, are thoroughly reviewed. 

This class has thus far been open to all without charge. 
Its members attend regular recitations, and are expected 
to conform to all the general regulations of the School. 

-Officers of School districts, and others wishing to secure 
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the BerrioeB of teachers from the Normal School, should , 
make applications as early as possible. 

It frequently happens that great numbers of applica- 
tions, especially for teachers of winter Schools, are received 
after all students* to whom we are able to recommend, are 
already engaged. This has been the case to an unusual 
extent during the present autumn. 

THEI PEE8EKT TERM. 

Although the report of the School year of 1858-9 does 
not properly include the current term, yet it would seem: 
fitting for obvious reasons, that I should report the pres- 
ent condition of the Institution. This term opened with 
a larger number in attendance than hare enrolled them- 
selves at the commencement of any preceding term, and 
all matters connected with the Institution were in suecess- 
ful progress until Friday, October 28, when the Normal 
School edifice was consumed by fire, and all it contained 
lost, except the philosophical and chemical apparatus, to- 
gether with some cabinets of minerals and insects. We 
were, however, enabled to continue nearly all oar recita- 
tions by the courtesy and kindness of the Trustees of the 
Ypsifanti Union School, who immediately tendered us the 
free use of their chapel and a number of recitation rooms, 
almost sufficient for our wants ; these, together with the 
basement of the Baptist Church, were occupied by our 
School for two weeks, when we removed to the building 
known as the National Hotel, which had been previously 
repaired and suitably arranged for our use. 

I take pleasure in expressing in this permanent form our 
lasting obligations to Messrs. R. N. Bice and MarkNorris, 
for their kindness in tendering the above mentioned com- 
modious building for onr free use so long as it shall be de- 
sirable for us to occupy it, and also to the many citizens of 
Tpsilanti who Interested themselves so efficiently in our 
behalf. 
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All exercises and recitations of the School are progress- 
ing precisely as they did before the disaster of the 28th 
October, and the School does not seem materially affected 
by the unexpected changes that have occurred. We miss, 
perhaps, more than anything else, our small bat well se- 
lected library, which was totally destroyed. 

The building so recently consumed, begins to assume, 
under the hands of efficient builders, something of its 
wonted appearance, and there are cheering prospects oft 
return to our former place of labor early in the Summer 
term. 

Allow me to commend to you the conduct of our students 
during our late calamity. Their steadfastness, their en- 
thusiasm for the Institution, and their constant cheerful* 
ness under the most discouraging circumstances, did much 
to lighten the load that lay so heavily on the Faculty of the 
School. 

In conclusion, I cannot forbear to make mention of the 
constant and unwearied faithfulness of my co-laborers in 
the Normal School— ot the harmony that has prevailed in 
their counsels, and of the prompt and generous manner in 
which they have aided me in performing the Executive 
duties of the Institution. 

J. M. B. SILL, 
Acting Principal, of Mich. State Normal School. 

Ypaflurti, Deo. 6, 1859. 



KBPOBX OF THE VISITING COMMITTEE OF THB 
STATE KOB1CAL SCHOOL. 



To Om Bon. J. M. Grwxwt, SupL «/ PutKe Jxdrwfoh: 

The undersigned having been appointed a Visiting Com- 
mittee of the State Normal School, by the Hon. Board of 
Sdnoation, would respectfully report : 

That we hare visited the School aa requested, both dar- 
ing the annual examination is March, and the examination 
•losing the Summer term ; and one of onr number has been 
often in the School during the ordinary exercise of the 
term. 

The School is located in one of the pleasantest and most 
enterprising towns in the entire State, and in a community 
whose intelligence and sobriety are only equaled by the 
seal and good will with which they rally around their cher- 
ished institution. 

Tour Committee take especial pleasure in noting tins 
fact, which must, while it continues, affirm the wisdom of 
the location. 

The Committee made as careful an examination of all the 
•lasses as was possible, when various clauses were being 
examined at the same time ; and they were especially grat- 
ified to note not a single instance which seemed to indicate 
an arrangement on the part of the institution to conceal 
the ignorance or deficiency of any pupil. There was no 
attempt to place any pupil above the point of merit or 
proficiency. In every instance, an honest and fair test was 
applied, and we had, therefore, no difficulty in ascertaining 
19 
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the actual proficiency not only of the various classes, but 
of every individual composing them. 

There was of coarse a variety of success among the pu- 
pils in the same classes, and a variety of success among 
different classes ; and' yet B variety easily explained, by 
variety of natural capacity and variety of age. 

In a School, of which the departments of language— 
both ancient and modern — of composition and elocution, 
are necessarily elementary, we expected to find in all these 
rather thoroughness than advance, and onr expectation* 
were realized. Here we could see the foundation* well 
and successfully laid. 

If it would comport with the design of the School, we 
would be glad to see the department of Ancient Languages 
raised to a position of more distinctive prominence, since 
just here, it is onr united opinion, is the starting point of 
all eminence in linguistic culture. 

The age of the pupils, and the natural prominence given 
in a Normal School to mathematics, had prepared us to 
expect more than ordinary results here ; but tie degree of 
success was more than we anticipated. 

Very rarely have we seen, in any School of even higher 
grade, evidence of a higher order of teaching; or of a higher 
order of success among a majority of the pupils. We take 
pleasure in being able to call your attention particularly 
to this fact. 

In the department of natural science, we were also 
pleased by what we saw. Chemistry, Natural Philosophy 
and Botany gave evidence not only of thoroughness of 
teaching, but so far as they had been prosecuted, of being 
familiarly learned as well. 

Nor must we omit honorable mention of the energy and 
efficiency of the instruction in the department of English 
Grammar, only equaled by the enthusiasm which seems to 
pervade the students in this branch of study. Consider- 
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big the rnnclamental importance of this topic, we are glad 
it has fallen into so able and vigorone hands. 

The department of music, both vocal and instrumental, 
we were gratified to find bo systematically organized, BO 
successfully manned with teachers, and bo well represented 
among the pupils. 

A pleasing relief to the tedium of the ordinary routine 
of study, not only, bat a most substantial acquirement and 
a most grateful accomplishment, are thus brought within 
the reach of all who have capacity and taBte. 

The deportment of the pnpils in their relatione to their 
teachers, seemed- to be manly and lady-like, and the bear- 
ing of teachers to pnpils generous and kind. 

The discipline and order of the School are admirable. 

On the whole, we were more than satisfied, we were 
gratified with what we saw. We regard the State as for- 
tunate in having such a School, fortunate in teachers, for- 
tunate in location. 

But we beg leave to suggest one modification, or rather 
addition to what facilities are now afforded. We think, and 
inquiry makes us quite certain of the wisdom of the sugges- 
tion, that some provision should be made by the State for 
a Gymnasium. If we mistake not, there is a decided want 
of appropriate physical exercise among the pupils, and we 
would call your attention particularly to the question 
whether the frequent cases of mortality among students 
soon after graduating, may not arise from a like cause, and 
whether, even if, in the case of this single School, the evil 
results are not so serious as this question contemplates, 
they are not sufficiently so to make a small outlay in fur- 
nishing a suitable place for physical exercise, a measure of 
practical wisdom and sound economy. 

One other suggestion we have to make is this : that the 
accommodations in this School are far below the demands 
of the State. We would therefore respectfully nrge upon 
your consideration, the organization of at least one other 
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like School in some other convenient portion of the State; 
or, if this shall involve an expenditure beyond present 
ability, we would suggest the organisation of at least two 
Normal departments in Union Schools, conveniently loca- 
ted, to meet the wants of the State. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

B. L. BAXTER, 
L. D. OHAPItf, 
W. P. PATTISON, 
Fuiting Com. State Normal School. 
December 1, 1859. 



Stale Board of Education M acoomi with Betu'ami* FaUstt, 
Treasurer State Normal Seluat. 

dibit. 
1869. 

Oot'r 1. To am't of expenditures m per War- 
ranto paid by me from Sept. 80, '58, 

to Oct 1, '58, $10,188 95 

Balance, 1,8(5 80 

811,838 85 

OBBDH. 

1858. 

Sept. 80. To balance on hand, 8 198 85 

Am't received for Tuitions from Sept. 

80, '58, to Oct. 1, '59 902 50 

1859. 
Dec. 20. Warrant on Auditor Gen'l,. $2,292 50 
M'cb 20. " " 4,500 00 

June 20. " " 1,900 00 

July 20. " " 2,040 00 

10,782 60 



$11,888 85 



1859. 
Oct'r 1. Balance, 81,645 60 



STATEMENT of Warrants drawn on account of Normal 
School, for tic year ending the 80tt day of September, 
1859. 



Nov. 
Pec. 



T. Wtom Dr.nn. 



126 00 

18 00 

3 07 

5 25 

14 00 

64 12 

1 50 

26 00 

375 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

162 50 

112 50 

112 50 

250 00 

250 00 

30 00 
26 00 
10 60 

108 50 
87 50 
61 25 

31 06 
5 21 

133 03 
21 60 
110 06 
118 56 

32 19 
250 00 

1125 00 
250 00 
250 00 
250 00 



Jan. 
M'ch 



Gbae. Higgins,... 

A. S. Welob 

Wm. Watta 

Oonwell, 

A. S. Welch 

O. H.Tisdale 

Robert Morton,.. . 

0. Higgins, 

A. S. Welch 

J.F.Carey, 

D. P. Mayhew,... 

J. M. B. Sill 

A. Miller, 

Miss 8. Allen 

Miss S.Tyler 

Miss N. Hurlbut,. 

E. 0. Poote 

Geo. E. Dudley,.. 

J. Goodison 

Ohas. Higgins, . . . 

A. S. Welch 

Tost, Tisdale & Co. 

J.P. Carey, 

Robt. Morton 

Kinne & Smith, . . . 

~ J. Mills, 

Yost, Tisdale & Co. 

B. M. Foot©, 

J. R. Kellogg 

Geo. Willard 

J. M. Gregory, 

D. P. Mayhew 

A. S. Welch, 

M. B. Sill 

J.F. Carey, 

Geo. E. Dudley,... 



Janitor, 

Cleaning build 'g. 

Soap 

Labor, 

Bal. on catalogue, 

Wood, 

Cleaning fnmaces 

Labor 

Salary 



Janitor 

Express on books, 

Wood 

Salary, arrearage, 

Janitor, 

Sundries 



Wood 

Rent of piano,. .. 
Exp. on Bd. Ed'n, 



Salary,. 



to Sept. 20, 



HTATKMEKT OF WABKANTS DRAWN — CONTINUED. 



I860. 


No. 


To Whom Inn. 


«,.,. 


«— 














19 


Miaa E. Harlbut, . . 
Miss S. Tyler, 








u 




" 18 


SI 


" 


112 SO 




22 
28 


John Goodiaon, 






« 18 


« 


250 00 


May 6 

• '6 


24 


Kinne & Smith, . . . 


Laboratory aco't, 


61 09 


Hfi 


M. N. Littlefield,.. 




6 24 


• 6 


26 


Ohas. HiggiDH, 

J. M. B. Sill 


Janitor, 


17 00 


July 1 


27 


Salary, to Jane 20 


250 00 


" 1 


28 
29 


A. Miller, 


.< 


250 00 




D. P. Mayhew, .... 


250 00 


" 1 


31} 




" " 


250 0» 


« 1 


31 




" " 


250 00 


« 1 


82 




II u 


250 00 


" 1 


33 


Miaa S. Allen 


II i( 


162 50 


" 1 


34 


Miaa S.G.Tyler,.. 


II M 


112 50 


" 1 


86 


MisB E. A. Harlbut, 


" " 


112 50 


« SI 


86 


J.M.B. Sill, 


u to Sept. 20 


250 00 


•• 21 


37 




250 00 


" 21 


38 


D. P. Mayhew, .... 


» ii 


250 00 


» 21 


39 

40 


A. Miller, 


„ 


250 00 


" 21 


Geo L. Dudley,. .. 


250 00 


" 21 


41 




H II 


250 00 


" 21 


48 


Miaa S. Allen, 


II If 


162 50 


■" 21 


43 


Miaa S. G. Tyler, . . 


U « 


112 50 


" 21 


44 


Miaa E, A. Hurlbut, 


U II 


112 50 


" 21 


45 
46 




Janitor to July 6, 


112 50 


" 21 




10 00 


Sept. 26 


47 




Bep. on building, 


2 02 


* so 


48 


Henry Jacobs 







STATE AGEIOULTUBAL COLLEGE.— REPORT OF 
THE ACTING PRESIDENT. 



To the Honorable the State Board of Education: 

The novelty of Agricultural Colleges this side of the 
waters, and the consequent want of experience on the 
part of the American people in ell enterprises of this 
nature, render it almost certain that the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College should be for some time in a transition 
state. 

Two years and a half have transpired since the dedica- 
tion of this Institution to the promotion of scientific Agri- 
culture. It can hardly be claimed that during this time 
settled plans hare been formed for the future prosecution 
of this enterprise ; and, perhaps, it is not too much to 
claim, that considering all the difficulties that hare ob- 
structed the efforts of those who have been laboring in 
this department of the public service, it would be quite 
wonderful had the question been fully solved as to what 
is the best line of policy to adopt for the purpose of com- 
passing the end desired. None of our institutions hare 
grown up in a day. The idea of a Republican form of 
government was not born at once of a fall growth, and 
ready to be applied successfully by the nations of the 
earth. We were obliged, in the days of oar fathers, to 
throw aside our old system of confederation, because it 
lacked in efficiency, and substitute our present form of 
union ; and into our general system of education radical 
ohanges are being introduced. Within a few years past 
many of our Colleges even, have made extensive modifies- 
20 
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turns in their courses of instruction. Certain great ques- 
tions of education now divide the public mind even within 
the walls of our long established institutions of learning. 
The experience of centnries has not led to perfection, and 
oould it be expected that the efforts of two and a half 
years should leave nothing yet to learn in this entirely 
new field of educational labor ? 

In the development of this Institution, peculiar obstacles 
have impeded our progress. 

The location was an unfortunate one. The College 
needed, at its very opening, an improved farm. It needed 
snch a farm in order to commence immediately a system 
of experiments, that the people of the State might see at 
once some practical benefit accruing to our agricultural 
interests from the Institution. 

It needed an improved farm, that the income from the 
same should at least equal the cost of tillage. It wag re- 
quiring too much of us to place us in the woods, on land 
wholly unimproved, and yet demand results equal to those 
that would be afforded if the Institution were located in 
the most favored part of the State. 

It needed an improved farm, to furnish the means by 
direct illustrations, of making our agricultural instruction 
practical. 

It needed an improved farm more especially at first, 
while so many prejudices were cherished against it, and 
so many suspicions of its inutility were entertained, that 
it might have a fair chance of trial before the people of 
the State, instead of running the risk of being abandoned 
because it had no opportunity of demonstrating what could 
be accomplished. 

It needed an improved farm that the great bulk of work 
should not be repulsive to the students, and hence produce 
discontent and alienation. 

Had the Legislature, in their wisdom, seen fit to allow 
the College to receive the donation of an improved farm, 
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which doubtless would have been given to receive its loca- 
tion, instead of buying one that was unimproved, and then 
incur the additional expense of clearing and subduing the 
same, it would have been both more economical, and a 
great saving of time, while it would have rendered its 
success more certain. 

The Board of Education, without doubt, have from the 
first, realized the difficulty of procuring the eeryisss of 
experienced persons to direct the affairs of the Institution. 
Such men must be made ; and unfortunately there have 
been no Agricultural Colleges in America to afford' the ex- 
perience required ; and it is self-evident that the Colleges 
of Europe cannot be taken aa examples. 

The Agricultural College has been unfortunate in find* 
ing itself in possession of buildings which, because of fraud 
on the part of those who had contracted to erect the same, 
are very imperfect, and which have rendered a large out- 
Jay of means, for repairs, indispensable. 

Sinae the opening of the Institution, the seasons have 
been unfavorable for the successful prosecutions of agri- 
culture ; and perhaps it is not too much to assert that dur- 
ing the present year we have been injured by the frosts 
to the extent of two thousand dollars. 

Thus it will be seen that we have had much cause for 
discourgement ; and yet we have not doubted that by ju- 
dicious management the Institution could be made emin- 
ently successful. 

In the term which is now drawing to a close, we think 
we see many evidences of advancement. The students 
generally have exhibited a laudable zeal in their studies,. 
and we believe their attachment to the Institution has. 
materially increased. Considering all the circumstances- 
amid which we have labored during the summer, the de- 
gree of success which the Institution has met, cannot fail 
to be gratifying to its friends. At the opening of the term 
the College was heavily in debt ; its credit was low ; it 
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was sometime before any money could be realized from tie 
State, and then only a portion of the appropriation natur- 
ally falling due this year. The number of student* bad 
considerably fallen off in the winter ; and the impression 
which prevailed in many quarters that the Oollege would 
not open at the time appointed, excited fears that the at- 
tendance would be very email. In addition to all of this, 
there was no one invested with permanent responsibility 
as an Executive officer, and the system of the College was 
in a transition state. The season has been characterised 
by an nnnsnal amount of sickness in the State, especially 
in the newer portions, which has caused, to some extent,, 
a lessening of onr numbers. 

But the greater part of the debts have been paid ; the 
credit of the Oollege has been raised ; fewer students have 
left than during the summer term r.f the previous year, 
and many of the absentees being at home on account of 
Bickness, have retained their places at the Oollege, intend- 
ing to return in the Spring. 

There are at present 213 acres of the College farm un- 
der improvement, bat of coarse not thoroughly subdued. 
Twenty-eight acres more have been chopped and burned 
over, and are now ready to be logged. There are nineteen 
acres also, partially cleared, which would require but com- 
paratively little work to prepare for a crop. 

I cannot forbear to make honorable mention of the very 
valuable services in the Horticultural Department, of Mr. 
A, N. Prentiss, a member of the present Sophomore olass, 
which have contributed largely to the success of the oper- 
ations in the garden. In the superintendence of the same 
he has been compelled to devote more than the three boors 
daily labor prescribed by your body, and is justly entitled 
to pay for the time he has been obliged to give to the gar- 
den. He has also prepared a very tastefully arranged 
seed-room to represent the garden and farm, which may 
serve as the nucleus of s more extensive collection. 
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I herewith present the report of the Librarian. It will 
be observed that the Library has been increased the past 
season by the receipt of several hundred volumes — dona- 
tions to the Institution — including 137 volumes from the 
State Library. It comprises in all about 1,150 volumes. 
Connected with the Library is a reading room, containing 
between sixty and seventy different publication b, of which 
quite a large proportion are agricultural and horticultural. 
There are, also, several maps, presented to the College by 
Geil, Harley £ Siverd, publishers of maps of the counties 
of this State. 

The furnaces placed in the basement of the College 
building perform their office very poorly ; also, from their 
imperfection, they are very insecure. I ask your attention 
to them, both as to the adoption of means to protect the 
building, and the provision to he made for properly warm- 
ing the rooms in the future. 

The boarding-house is hardly in a tenantable condition. 
The roof should be immediately repaired, provided a new 
roof be not substituted for the old one. 

There seems to be as yet some apprehension in the 
minds of many in regard to the present real character of 
the Institution, and the direction which its officers seek to 
give to its affairs, together with a difference of opinion as 
to the course which should be pursued in the future. 
This whole subject demands a very careful consideration. 
The objects of the College, and the best means of securing 
the results Bought for, should, I think, be earnestly dis- 
cussed, and in the main determined as soon as possible. 
On the conclusions formed, very much depends, too much, 
indeed, to warrant any hasty or inconsiderate action ; and 
yet we have reached that stage in the progress of the In- 
stitution where we must act on some fixed plan. 

There can be no doubt that the College should be made 
more agricultural than it has been. It was created to be- 
in the especial interest of agriculture. The Constitutional 
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■Convention and the Legislature did not fail to discover 
the justice and propriety of fostering and promoting this 
the great interest of the State. But in this, as in every- 
thing else, all substantial improvement mnst come through 
the mind — it must be an education of some kind ; and 
hence the establishment, in connection with an experi- 
mental farm, of an Agricultural College. 

Now I am convinced that this Institution should be 
built upon an agricultural basis ; that agriculture should 
ran all through and through it ; that no department of 
practical farming should be left unexplained ; that the 
very spirit of the Institution should be agricultural. This 
-should he a place of peculiar attraction because of its agri- 
cultural advantages ; a place where science and practice 
shall be beautifully combined ; a place that every young 
man who enters the College shall feel to be pervaded with 
a high toned, ennobling spirit of agriculture; a place 
where agriculture is connected with honorable associa- 
tions, is taught to be honored, and is felt to be honorable. 
The faculty have been anxious that the professional ele- 
ment should be brought out more fully than it has been; 
that this should beeome a School of Agriculture. They are 
anxious that every facility that can possibly be afforded 
-should be, to advance the agricultural interests of oar 
State. 

I have elsewhere presented my views somewhat at 
length on this subject, maintaining that the Institution 
should embrace the three following departments, namely : 
an Experimental Farm, a Model Farm, and a School. The 
discussion of these topics, and of the course of study, it is 
unnecessary here to repeat. 

I would recommend that, in order to make the Institu- 
tion more professional than it has been, measures be 
adopted immediately to fill the chair of Horticulture, the 
chair of Civil Engineering, and that some instruction be 
given in the Veterinary Art. The only strictly profes- 
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Clonal chair that has as yet been filled is that of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 

I have an abiding faith in the ultimate success of the 
Institution, if the proper measures are adopted for its 
complete and harmonious development. The field that it 
occupies being as yet unexplored, and the impatient de- 
mands of its friends for some speedy, remarkable results 
without making dne allowance for those obstaces that are 
at first almost insurmountable, these facts call for the 
greatest prudence and sagacity in its management. There 
shonld be the closest and most incessant vigilance over all 
its affairs. No measures should be rashly adopted ; and 
on the other hand, no lessons of experience should be un- 
heeded. A discriminating regard for the past, and a wise 
foresight for the future, should pervade the minds of all 
its officers. 

At the opening of the summer term of 1858, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the President of the 
College, the Board of Education devolved the labor of 
conducting the Sabbath religious services on the officers of 
the Institution. This requirement of the Board has boon 
faithfully complied with. In no instance have the pastors 
of any of the churches been invited to officiate at the Col- 
lege. These services have in every case been conducted 
'by the Faculty, except during the last session of the Le- 
gislature, when in conformity with a resolution of the 
Board of Education, some members of the Legislature 
were invited to address the students on the Sabbath ; and 
the Hon. J. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Ex-officio a member of the Board of Education, 
and hence an officer of the Institution, has a few times 
preached in the College Chapel. 

Although the Faculty would have been glad to be re- 
lieved of this labor, they have become convinced that the 
Board acted wisely in devolving the duty on them, for the 
following reasons : 
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let The present arrangement is attended with no ex- 
pense to the College. Under the former system, the cler- 
gymen of Lansing would not attend regularly at the College 
without remuneration ; and it has been doubted whether 
the College had a right to nse its funds for each a purpose, 

3d. It was often impossible for the clergy to leave their 
own charges on the days assigned them to preach at the 
Institution ; and henoe we were frequently without rogu- 
lar service. 

8d. The present arrangement is impartial — all denomi- 
nations, as such, are alike excluded. 

4th. It is anti-sectarian — the officers are required to of- 
ficiate in rotation, without regard to their religions beliefs. 

5th. It prevents sectarian controversies, which are al- 
most sore, when allowed, to prove fatal to State institu- 
tions. The officers of the College are supposed to have a 
deeper interest in excluding snch fruitless disputations 
than the officiating clergymen of rival denominations. 

Perhaps it is proper here to state that the students have 
always been excused, to attend church elsewhere, at any 
time, on making application to the President. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

l. b. pisk;. 

Agricultural College, Nov. 16, 1859. 



REPOBT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



To the Honorable J. H. Gregory, Superintendent of P.ublic 
Instruction/or the State of Michigan : 

Sib— The undersigned, by yon appointed Visitors to the 
State Agricultural College, would respectfully report, that 
they visited said Institution at the time of the closing ex- 
amination for the recent term, on the 15th and 16th of 
November, 1859. 

The Board were highly gratified to observe the thor- 
ough acquaintance with their studies manifested by the 
classes examined, aa well as with the high degree of ad- 
vancement, as compared with the length of time the Insti- 
tution has been in operation. 

Another very gratifying circumstance was the gentle- 
manly conduct and entire decorum of the students, not 
only in the boarding-ball, but under all circumstances 
where their deportment came under the observation of 
the members of the Board. For this result, the Faculty 
seem to be largely indebted to the efficient Steward, Mr. 
Lane, whose management of this difficult department 
evinces a high degree of fitness for this position. 

During a part of the recent term a class has been taught, 
by one of the Professors, in the Anglo-Saxon language. It 
is understood that this was merely a temporary arrange- 
ment,- owing to the lack of a teacher of Civil Engineering. 
The Board would, however, take occasion to remark that 
this appears to be a departure from the appropriate sphere 
of a strictly Agricultural Institution. They would also 
21 
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remark, that in the science of General Chemistry the rou- 
structiona might appropriately be directed more definitely 
to the advancement of the especial objects of the Institu- 
tion. These remarks are made with the apprehension 
that public confidence in the Institution can only be se- 
cured by a rigid adherence to the principles set forth in 
the law enacted for its establishment. 

The Visitors availed themselves of the good offices of the 
Farm Superintendent, Mr. Johnstone, for Bach information 
as they needed respecting the improvements already ef- 
fected, as well as those in contemplation for the future. 

The amount of land now under improvement is about 
two hundred and fifty acres, of which about thirty acres 
are yet in an unproductive state, being yet covered with 
the fallen timber ; besides which several large clumps of 
trees, which, apparently, were left upon the fields for or- 
namental purposes, must be removed before such fields 
can be considered as fully improved. It is believed that 
the leaving of such trees, grown, as they have been, amid 
thickest of timber, must, invariably, prove worse than fu- 
tile, as the powerful influence of the sun upon their tall, 
naked trunks is almost sure to produce disease, while at 
the same time they are very liable to be broken down or 
uprooted, from their exposure to the unchecked force of 
high winds. The propriety of preserving occasional trees, 
or even collections of trees, in improved fields, or, at least, 
along their borders, will hardly be questioned ; but it is 
believed that experience will infallibly point out the ne- 
cessity of selecting only quite young ones, or, at least, those 
only of a low, compact habit. 

With the present arrangements for the accommodation 
of students, it is believed that the amount of land upon 
which improvements have been commenced, will prove 
sufficient to fully employ the labor which the Institution 
will be able to command for some years to come, and that 
it should therefore be the policy of the officers in charge, 



W eflaploy it in the perfecting of those improvements; tit* 
thorough and efficient cropping of the field* under cultiva* 
turn ; their re-arrangement in pursuance of some definite 
plan ; the construction of a suitable barn, and of snob other 
buildings and fixtures as the wants of the Institution re- 
quire, and in the management of the necessary orchards, 
gardens, nurseries and horticultural fixtures, together with 
the proper improvement and ornament of the public 
grounds. 

[I hare omitted several suggestions, addressed more es- 
pecially to the Board of Education for their consideration, 
but not constituting an essential part of the Visitor's re- 
port on the condition of the College.] 

The Visitors regret to be obliged to say that the farm, 
in common with most others of this region, was visited by 
severe frosts in the early part of last June, which nearly 
ruined a large and very promising wheat crop ; at the 
same time bo injuring the corn crop as to render its re- 
planting necessary. This, together with the severe frost 
in the early part of September, so affected this crop, also, 
as to render it nearly a failure. The total loss to the In- 
stitution, from these causes, is supposed to be not less 
than two thousand dollars. This, together with the pre- 
viously crippled state of the finances of the Institution* 
has rendered necessary the delay of some improvements 
of imperative necessity to its success and usefulness. 

Established, as this Institution was, as the pioneer of its 
class in America, with no definite landmarks for its guid- 
ance, it cannot be considered strange, that while highly 
wrought expectations have been entertained by its friends, 
its conductors have found themselves beset with questions 
difficult of solution, and have felt themselves compelled to 
feel their way, where, in other circumstances, they would 
have moved forward with confidence. Under this state of 
things errors were to be expected, and have, doubtless, 
been committed, bnt the Visitors would express their 



1M Doo.Ko.0. 

•ntire attraranoe that those who have control of the Insti- 
tution are laboring earnestly for what they esteem its beet 
interest*. 
All which ie respectfully submitted. 

P. BILLS, 
T. T. LYON, 
Board of Visitor h. 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 



Miodigak Agricultural College, ) 
Lansing, December 1, 1859. J 

To the Honorable the Board of Education ': 

In accordance with the law, I herewith respectfully sub- 
mit an account of the moneys received into the Treasury 
of the Agricultural College of the State of Michigan, and 
of the Warrants paid by me, for the year ending December 
1, 1859. 

T. 0. ABBOT, 

Treasurer. 



•WARRANT STATEMENT. 



Agricultural College of the State of Michigan in account with 
T. C. Abbot, Treasurer. 



18B8-0. 


Toptld 

W.n.ut 


»_*» 


*mooni 


Dec. 8 


No. 173 




134 00 


" 8 


174 


-*. A. Lane, steward, meat, Ac.,. 


23 84 


" 10 


176 


T. M. McOurdy, hay, 


80 00 


» 11 


176 




81 05 


" 13 


177 
179 
182 
181 




17 70 


" 13 




22 31 


" 14 




85 00 


■ 16 




6 00 


" 15 


183 


A. Turner & Co., groceries 


22 96 


" 17 


184 




18 39 


" 20 


186 


Bnsh & Ohatterton, carpenters, , 


15 60 


" 20 


187 




44 22 


" 20 


186 


Oowles & Hasen, lnmber, Ac.,. . 


8 75 


" 20 


188 
189 




10 00 


" 28 




10 00 


" 28 


190 


H. P. Benham, chickens, Ac 


5 20 


" 29 


191 


Ann Calkins, kitchen work 


8 88 


Jau'y 8 


192 
194 




46 87 


" 8 


Hammond A Gibsos, butter, Ac. 


16 02 


» 8 


196 


Airs. O. Lane, kitchen work,. . . 


16 00 


" 19 


197 


W. H. Horr, hay at U 


20 00 


" 19 


198 


John Bennett, Jr., hay at $5,.. . 


13 75 


" 20 


196 




85 29 


" 20 


200 


Walker A Waldebaner, floor,.. . 


88 62 


" 22 


202 




40 00 


« si 


200 
201 




15 00 


" 26 


Walker A Cochran, Bout, Ac, . . 


28 98 


" 26 


208 


Joseph Chapman, mason work,. 


15 00 


" 26 


204 




76 00 


" 27 


205 


MOO 



OTATIMBNT OF WABRANTS PAID — OOHTOUXD. 



I86». 


To paid 


Tn whom drum. 


i—t. 




206 

180 
199 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
21S 
214 
216 

216 
218 

221 
220 
219 
223 
224 
222 

49 
1 

2 

8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
14 
16 
17 
18 
20 












« 28 
" 28 


M, D. Chatterton, carp'r work, . . 
Salsa & Sntliffe, hay A axe h.,.. 


17 59 
13 00 














Fob. 1 


S. A, Lane, B. H. expenses, 


109 72 


" 6 




2 00 


•• 7 


Humphrey & Hibbard, exp. on 
















« 14 

» 15 


J. H. Crofoot, vacation work,. . . 
R. L. Wells, vacation work, 


24 19 
16 59 


" 17 
" 19 




9 88 
17 50 


Apr'129 

May 6 
" 18 

» 18 


0. A. Foots, labor vacation, .... 
Cash pd. J. R. Williams, salary 

in rail to April 1, '59, as per 
order and vouohor No. 1,. . . . 

Burr & Grove, hardware, Ac.,. . 

1. H. & H. D. Bartholomew, oil 


12 55 

1S90 00 
100 00 

400 00 


" 18 

" 18 
" 18 
•' 18 


J. li. Griawold, postage, 

V. S. Murphy, « 


9 88 
5 69 
1 68 


" 18 


L. R. Fink, for pay't college bills 


221 24 








" 18 






" 18 






" 18 






•' 18 
! " 18 

« 18 
" 18 
" 18 


T. & J. Hioobman, groceries, . . . 
J. Van Hosen, toll on plank r'd, 

H. T. Bash, vacation work, 

M. D. Chatterton, " 


639 23 
1 57 
18 00 
24 00 
18 50 



BTATMCIKT OF WARRANTS PUD— CORTIStTCD. 



UM. 


^P"* 1 Tn.homdi.wn. 
W«™nt | 


a— 


May 18 


*o. 211 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
26 
29 


iesflrs. Freeman & 9eoor, hay,. 


115 00 














" 18 


Joseph Chapman, mason work,. 


45 37 








" 18 

" 18 




888 45 
50 00 


" 18 

" 18 
" 18 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
13 
19 
12 

40 
43 
44 

45 

46 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
60 
48 
68 
62 
83 


3. V7. Vauauken, groceries 

0. S. Hnnt A Co., goods, 

S. Lansing, blacksmithing, 


24 66 
40 00 

88 48 


" 18 
" 18 
" 19 
" 19 
" 19 




64 7! 
150 0C 
129 97 

70 4J 
434 7! 








June 25 


J. M. Gregory, to refund money 




July 11 
" 11 


Burr £ Grove, goods and roofing, 
Prof. L. B. Fisk, salary 


887 2 
450 01 








" 11 
" 11 
" 11 


J. Thomas & Co., goods, 

Onus. Foster, oats and hay, 


59 8 
10 01 
12 








" 11 


S. Lansing, refunded on son's 




" 11 




6 








" 11 
" 11 
" 11 
" 11 
" 11 


3. A. Lane, boarding ball, 

3. Ofltrander, " 

3. Ostrander, " 

3. A. Lane, salary 9100, and 


175 9 
93 

147 1 
27 8 




22 







■union of wabjujits mid — ooimrnro. 



UHl 


as- 1 >.«.«.„ | i _ t 


July 11 


No. 84 


S. A. Lane, salary and B. H.,. . 


•224 66 


" 11 


80 


3. A. Lane, " " 


60 00 


" 11 


81 


3. A. Lane, " * . . 


127 68 


« 13 


IS 




6 76 


" 13 


41 


I. M. Cravath, bal. warrant 176 


39 53 


" 13 


85 


Prof. T. 0. Abbot, salary, . 


45 00 


" 18 


89 


200 00 


" 13 


91 




200 00 


" 13 


92 
97 




13 15 


" 18 


tt. W. King, goods for B. H.,. 


21 76 


" 13 


104 




343 11 


" 14 


90 




100 00 


" 14 


96 


B. J.iW. U. Noyes, safety fuse 


1 60 


" 14 


101 
102 




1 18 


" 14 




12 60 


" 14 


103 

105 




20 92 


" 14 




8 25 


" 14 


106 




50 00 


■i j 4 


107 




15 78 


« 14 


108 


P. B. Stage Co., freight, 


7 87 


« 14 


88 




175 00 


" 14 


109 




40 00 


" 20 


68 




5 07 


" 20 


93 


a. J. Viele, books and stationery 


18 97 


" 21 


67 




39 98 


" 21 


79 


J. Tompkins & Co., work & g'ds 
Prof. 0. Tracy, iostrnm't case,. . 


150 25 


" 22 


59 


30 78 


" 22 


82 


E. Walker, lumber 


38 08 


" 22 


94 


I. H. & H. D. Bartholomew, g'de 


25 59 


" 22 


118 


H. E. Walker, lnmber 


18 46 


« 22 


80 




100 00 


« 28 


64 


D. 0. & W. S. Penfield, imp'ts, . 


45 00 


" 28 


110 




42 75 


Aug. 8 


81 


'In part,) Prof. Tracy, salary, . . . 


2H0 00 


" 3 


116 


250 00 


" 4 


81 


In part,) Prof. Tracy, salary,. . 


125 00 


" 31 


116 


i. A. Lane, boarding house, 


60 00 


» 81 


117 


In part,) H. Goadby, salary,. . . 


62 00 


Sept. 12 


n: 


Jannell & Edmonds, harness, . . . 


12 21 


Aug. 1 


81 


In part,) Prof. Tracy, salary,. . 


125 00 


" 1 


1143. A. Lane, boarding house, ... . 


50 00 


Oct. 18 


117 fin nrt.) Dr. Goadbv 


6 00 


" 14 


1MJ 


■ 8,A.Lane,B.H 


80 00 



SIA.TMMEWI Or WAUUJM PAII>~- OOHTJM0TID. 



to wbom dnn. 

6. A. Laue, hoarding Hall,. . . 

Dr. Goadby, salary, 

Prof. Traoy, salary, 

Barr & Grove, goods, 

H. Ingersoll, goods, 

Ward & Jenison, meat, 

Cash refunded toT. P.Garvin 

settlement, 

L. R. PiBb, repairs, 

\. Lane, domestics, 

P. Storrs, vacation work, .... 

Jickson & Wiley, goods 

Ward & Jenison, meat, 

Turner & Co., 

H. Ingersoll, goods 

Theo. Hnnter, 

Holmes & Co., 

To cash refnuded A. J. Cook, 
R, T. Bnsb, carpenter work,. 
■*. Lansing. blacksmithing,. . . 
Coryell & Jeniaon, goods,.. . . 

S. A. Lane, domestics, 

T. 0. Abbot, $106 61 on salary: 

bills paid, 

Dr. Goadby, salary, 

•*. A. Lane, Boarding House, . . 

Wm. Bush, Porter, 

Ward & Jenison, 

John Blakley, 

Moore A: Foote, 

R. P. Johnstone, 

T. T. Lyon, Visitor," ! '..'.'.'... 
1. H. <fe H. D. Bartholomew, . . 

I Iiwmor A Kerr, 

P. Bills, ViBitor 

G. W. Haigb, work 

R-fnndod E. 0. Haydon 

Hiram Hodges, 

K. F. JohnBtone, 

C. J. Monroe, 

E.J.Abbott, 



11 


No. Ill 


n 


11! 


n 


Ill 


17 


81 


H 


61 


11 


65 


11 


12C 


2-1 




29 


122 


2!i 


121 


2!l 


12 


II 


91 


II 


12; 


1 


124 


II 


126 


If, 


41 


IK 


6! 


It' 




If 


11 


It 


125 


11 


121 


lh 


121 


11 


131 


IS 


129 


If 


13( 


II 


181 


II 


13S 


18 


141 


11 


132 


111 


135 


111 


• 136 


111 


132 


Id 


13! 


111 


14! 


in 


134 


21 


n 


a 




26 


145 


21', 


143 


211 


11 


26 


10 



3TATSMBST OF WABR1HTB PAID— OOKTIFUBD. 



""■ I&& 


Ta whom Inn 


_* 


Not. 26 


No. 142 
144 
73 




»200 00 


" 28 




100 00 










»U,673 98 



Ho. 5. 



OMDIT, 
STAT1MEST 07 CA8H BBCEITEO. 



Sec. 1 



24 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
29 



3 
4 
5 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
10 
10 
14 
15 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 



QuklMrinl. 

ain't bro't from closed t 
G. P. Conger, board,. 

A. P. Allen, 
L. T. Beebe, 
N. Blakesleo, 
J. T. Hammond, 
Adams Bagley, 

B. M. PreBton, 
John D. Skinner, 
H. D. Benbam, 
H. A. King, 
Frank Webb, 
A. E. Steele, son's " 
S. Osbora, 
W. H. Rayner, 
W. S. Tredick, 
John W. Hall, 
Chat. J. Monroe, 
Lyman Brainard, 
Francis Storrs, 
N Blabeslee, 
Wm. Webster, 
A. Fisher, 
A. B. Morse, 

F. W. Stevenson, ' 
Geo. W. Haigh, 
A. H. Doty, 
Jamet A. Button, 
Abijah Wixom, 
S. S. Sessions, 

G. P. Humphrey, 
W. S. Humphrey, " 

E. G. Granger, 
Amoa Traver, 
H. G. Granger, 
G. A. Dickey, 

C. E. Ferrington, 

F. M. Dougherty, 
Lewis 8. Wing, 
Albert Fisher, 
Herman A. King, ' 



STATEMENT OF CAMS WOBTYHD— CONTIHUBD. 



Of H. M. Brown, board, 

T. A. Stevens, " 

Cornelius Vaoloo, " 

S. S. Sessions. " 

19 W. S. Tredick, " 

19 Jas. H. Gunnison, " 

20 A. B. Morse, " 
A. H. Scott, Jr., " 
T.a.B.MorehouBo," 
Wm. Soott, " 

21 W. W. Bowdish, " 
A. T. Billings, " 
A. G. Gunnison, " 
E. 8. Jewett, 
Albert Kenyon, " 
Edwin 0. Hayden, " 

21 0. L. Waldron, " 
21 Henry Curtis, " 
21 C.B.Anderson, " 
P. Carpenter, " 
0. H. Eaton, " 

24 L. V. Beebe, 
24 A. H. Doty, " 

24 Jan. G. Birney, " 

25 A. N. Prentiss, " 

26 J. B. Taylor, " 

27 Geo. G. Torrey, " 
Wm. F. Bradley, " 
H. D. Ohatterton, " 

0. J. Monroe, " 
29 E. M. Preston, " 
29 B. M. Wisner, 

A. J. Cook, " 

Edgar H. King, " 

31 I. N. Branoh, " 

1. T. Hammond, " 
Frank Webb, " 

1 J. G. Trsver, " 
1 S. B. Greene, " 
Adams Bayley, " 
Wm. F. Dorr, " 
A. J.W.Thompson," 
Nathan Blakealee, " 



Aspr. 



STA.THOHT OF CASH BH0B1VKD — OONTHTOBD. 



. 8 Of Jan. A. Button, board 

3 Ahijah Wixom, " 

4 Wm. Webster, " 

4 J. Calkins, on account, 

5 E. J. Abbott, board, 

7 I. D. Allport, " 

10 Cornelics Vanloo, " 

11 0. E. Hollister, " 

14 W. W. Carpenter, " 

14 W. A. Thomas, " last term, 

14 " " " to Jan. 1«,.... 

14 I. H. Crofoot, " 

14 A.F.Allen, " 

14 T.H.B.Morehouse, " % . . . 

14 A. H. Canfield, " 

15 B. L, Wells, " last term, 

15 " " " in part, 

15 C. B. Waldron, " 

17 T. Humphrey .son's" 

7 M. PanldiDg, " 

8 S.N.Taylor, " 

8 James Keller, " 

18 A.F.Allen, " 

21 Students in common for services of W. S. 

Humphrey, carrying mail, 85 hrs. at 7c. 

21 do. Canfield, 821 hrs. at 7c, 

28 Of A. H. Scott, for board, 

23 A. H. Canfield, " 

23 Wm. Scott, " 

23 A.H.Doty, " 

23 H. M. Brown, " 33 

23 W.F.Dorr, u 88 

28 0. H. Bennett, " 6 80 

28 For brick, 87 

23 Of James Kelley, board,. 2 Oft 

23 F. Dougherty, " 20 

23 0. A.Foote, " 12 V7 

28 I.S.Skinner, " 7 28 

23 0. H. Eaton, " 2 10 

23 H. Curtis, " 48 

23 C. Vanloo, " >.. 6 1 

23 Stevens, " ; 1 00 

14 Board of Education, 1287 4ft 



Boo. 



SliTBHlBT OF CASH MCWTBD — OOBTOTOD. 



1MM. 


oufciiwim. 


A-™t 


Apr 


29 

30 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

9 

17 

16 

1ft 

1 

1 

13 

13 

15 

20 

21 

21 

21 

24 

25 

28 

29 

30 

30 

4 

ft 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 


Of J. B. Williams, to wit : items w per 
mem., Mr. Lane, $18 22; for rent of 
house, 1 quarter, to April 1, $35 00; 
61 cords of wood, at $% $13; vegeta- 
bles from garden, $11 35; pig, $2 60; 
2 tons bay, at $5, $10 00 ; Btndenta' 




Why 




3 04 

9 18 


































Board of Education, by J. H. 


Gregory, 


100 00 


















13 15- 
















G. P. A W. S. Humphrey, board 


30 00 






5 88 






















J. M. Gilbert, board of Mr. 


Sullivan, 


9 00 












IS 00 






10 00 






20 00- 






20 00 


July 














22 00 
















For brick, (re'd of Mr. Hodges,) l.SOft,. . 


6 00- 










W.B. Close, " 


13 00 



! of cash nonraD — oomtuuju. 



Joly 901 W. W. Bowdish, board,.... 

" 9 T. P. Garvin, " 

L. Clute, " 

A. W. Thompson, " 

E. M. Wisner, " 

James G. Birney, " 

I. N. Branch, " 

C. E. Carrier, " 

C.H.Bennett, « 

To Cr. of College from State Treasury, 
Of Adams Bayley, board, 

John Pennoyer, " 

Col. D. Johnson, '* 

E. 3. Jewett, " 

O.I. Monroe, " 

O. B. Gunnison, " 

G.A.Dickey, " 

T.P. Garvin, " 

A.H.Dotar, " 

James H.unnnison," 

John T. Strong, " 

Wm.F.Dow, " 

W.W.Bowdish, " 

Wm. D.Oastle, " 

Lnoins H. Ives, " 

O.J.Hill, " 

G, B. Thompson, " 

A. J. Wizom, " 

W. W. Preston, " 

0. D. Russell, " 

G.W.Haigh, " 

Wm. M. Greene, " 

Wm. Webster, " 

Aag. 1 P. R. Ohese, " 

Henry 0. Wisner, " 

Board of Education, 

Cleveland Abbe, board, 

H. G. Jones, " 

L. I. Castle, " 

W. H. Hatch, » 

Wm. Scott, " 

A. H. Scott, Jr., " 

Geo. & W. S. Humphrey; hoard,.. . 

23 



23 
23 



26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 



80 
30 



t 7 60 
10 00 
10 00 
25 0* 
29 90 
16 00 
27 50 
16 00 
15 00 

,600 10 
£5 00 
29 90 
6 00 

15 00 
5 00 

16 00 

27 60 

17 00 
29 90 

18 09 
9 90 

29 90 
2 22 

20 00 
8 00 

15 00 

2 00 
15 00 
18 00 
SO 00 

20 00 

3 27 
15 00 

8 00 

28 90 
500 00 

4 40 
25 00 

14 90 

15 00 
18 00 
15 00 

21 51 



ffUTnaurt of cash beciiyid—cohtihom*. 



Aug. 2 
" 16 
" 16 
" 16 
" 16 
" 17 



Sept. 



Of P. E. Chase, board 

0. H. Bennett, board, 

A. H. Oanrjold, " 

Natban Blakeslee, " 

Sandy Tickery, " 

Wm. S. Trediok, " 

Wm.B. Cole, " 

Wm. A. Thomas, " 

P. R. Ohaae, " 

O.D.Eossell, " 

Ed. S. Jewett, " 

W. A. Reddick, " 

L. 0. Leeds, " 

A. Leeds, " 

A. J. Cook, " 

T. H. B. Morehouse, " 

Mr. Oole, for brick,. 

0. E. Hayden, board, 

ObaB.D.Fox, " , 

N. I. Kinne, " *.... 
Jas. G. Birney, " 

F. J. Deming, " 

A.H. Knorr, " 

Wm. A. Reddick, " 

C. E. Hayden, " 

0. B. Morse, " 

C. E. Eggleston, " 

G. H. EggleBton, " 

M. G. Jones, " 

H. A. King, " 

Board of Education, 

T. H. B. Morehouse, board 

G. B. Thompson, board, 

F. Btorrs, " 

A. B. Morse, " 

T. A. Stevens, " 

Oscar Clnte, " 

Prof. Fisk, postage to Jan. 1, '. 
Prof. Traoy, " " 
Prof. Abbot, " " 
Students, postage,- 

For brick, 

calf skin 



•10 00 

10 00 

20 00 

9 90 

20 00 

20 00 

10 00 

30 00 

7 00 

5 00 

5 00 

6 00 
12 60 
12 50 

a 

1 16 
50 

15 00 
14 67 
10 00 

5 00 

16 14 
10 00 

6 00 
10 00 
20 00 

5 00 

5 00 

3 82 
10 00 

2,000 00 

12 09 

5 00 

10 00 

5 00 

7 90 

4 25 
96 

1 27 
1 77 
1 40 
1 00 
75 



SUTHTJUTT OF CASH BIOUTSD— COKTIHUED. 



Mot. 10 
14 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
II 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
19 
19 
21 
21 
21 
22 



Of F. E. Chase, board,. 
B. S. Jewett, " . 



Adams Bay ley, board,. 
0. E. Garner, 
G. B. Thompson, 
J. A. Batten, 
L. I. Castle, 

A. J. Wizom, 
G. E. Hollister, 
J. G. Biroey, 
T. 0. Abbott, 

B. Y. Bash, 
Win. A. Koddick, 
M. 0. Skinnor, 
S. Vickery, 
G. E. Eggleston, 
G. H. Eggleston, 
O. W. Hugh, 

C. E. Hgglefltou, 
G. H. Eggleston, 
0. H. Browning, 
A. H. Knorr, 
K. M. Tattle, 
E. S. Jewett, 
A. Leeds, 
L. C. Leeds, 
C. J. Monroe, 

.0. H. Bennett, 
G. H. Diekey, 
J. A. Griswold, 
E. J. Abbott, 
A. H. Canfield, 
A. N. Prentiss, 



Total receipts,. 
Total payments,. 



Money in hands of the Treasurer, 



% 2 98 

10 00 
4 00 

1 95 
4 99 
9 19 
7 55 

2 25 
6 89 
6 00 

IT 72 
106 61 

3 88 

12 28 

1 82 

13 68 
18 60 
18 61 

2 27 
45 
70 

15 70 
It 00 

16 40 

4 00 
2 50 
2 60 

11 72 

5 42 
4 07 

IT 00 
2 73 

6 00 
87 



114,670 91 
14,678 98 



COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES OF LEAKMG. 



ADRIAN COLLEGE. 



Adbiah College, ) 

Adrian, Mich., Jan. 23, 1860. j 

Hon. J. M. Gbbgoht, Superintendent of Puttie Instruction : 
Dbab Sib— In behalf of the Trustees of this College, I 
submit for your consideration and examination, the follow- 
ing Report : 

Under the provisions of the law of the State of Michigan 
directing in the organization of Institutions of Learning, a 
College was organized and incorporated March 23d, 1859, 
with the name and title of " Adrian College," located in the 
County of Lenawee, on a tract of twenty acres of land do- 
nated for that purpose by Hon. L. G. Berry and Dr. D. K. 
Underwood, a short distance west of the west line of the 
City of Adrian. $30,090, including the land, were secured 
by the citizens of that city, and a Board of Trustees 
elected, under whose direction the subscription has been 
expended in the erection of suitable College buildings. 
A plan submitted by S. C. Porter, "Esq., Architect, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was adopted, and the north and south 
halls constructed. The former building, designed for 
young men, on the north Bide of the plat, fronting north 
one hundred feet and east one hundred and ten feet, and 
the latter on the south side of tie plat, for young ladies 
exclusively, fronting south one hundred feet and east one 
hundred and ten feet, each being thirty-eight feet deep, 
and containing sixty lodging and study rooms, with music 
rooms, reception, reoitation and library rooms, to be need 
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until other buildings are provided. Those two halls will 
accommodate two hundred and fifty students, with commo- 
dious apartments for study and lodging. 

The design contemplates the erection, as soon as means 
are provided for that purpose, of a central building, two 
hundred and twenty-four feet front, to contain College 
chapel, lecture halls, library rooms, laboratory, Ac. 

The Trustees are, Rev. A. Mahan, President, Adrian; 
Hon. L. G. Berry, Treasurer, Adrian ; Rev. John McEl- 
downey, Secretary, Adrian; Wm. H. Scott, Esq., Adrian; 
Pitch Seed, Esq., Cambridge; Rev. Wm. H. Brewster, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Hon. E. L. Clark, J. S. Watts, M. D., 
Hon. F. 0. Beaman, Rev. S. P. Rioe, Henry Hart, Esq., 
Adrian; Hon. E thiol Judd, Adams. 

FACULTY. 

Rev. A. Mahan, A. M. President, and Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral Science. 

Rev. John McEldowny, A. M., Vice President, and Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek Languages. 

James McEldowny, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 

J, W. McKeever, A. B., Professor of Chemistry and Na- 
tural History. 

Rev. C. Prindle, A. M., Professor of Natural Theology, 
English Literature and Political Economy. 

Miss Lizzie Reed, Teacher in Ladies Department. 

Miss S. A. McKeever, Teacher of Instrumental Music. 

Dr. 0. P. Chubb, Teacher of Vocal Music. 

COURSE OF ISSTBDCTIOH. 

There are two prescribed courses of study, the Classical 
and Scientific, each continuing through four years, open to 
both sexes, and when completed, entitling the student to 
the usual honorary degree. 

CLASSICAL COURSE, 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class will be 
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examined in the Grammar of the Latin, Greek and English 
Languages, Cieaar, Virgil's .<Enead, eix books, Greek 
Reader and Testament, Mathematical and Physical Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic, History of United States, Natural Phi- 
losophy and Elementary Algebra. 

Freshman Class — First Term. 
Livy — Latin Composition ; Xenophon's Anabasis ; Uni- 
versity Algebra. • 
Second Term. 
Livy— Latin Composition; Anabasis — Greek Prose Com- 
position ; University Algebra. 

Third Term. 
Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectate ; Greek Pastoral 
Poets — Prose Composition ; Geometry commenced ; His- 
tory of the English Language, 

Sophomore Glass — First Term. 
Cicero de Officiss — Roman Antiquities ; Xenophon's Me- 
morabilia ; Latin and Greek Composition ; Geometry fin- 
ished. 

Second Term. 
Ovid — Roman Antiquities ; Xenophon's Memorabilia; 
Latin and Greek Composition ; Plain and Spherical Trig- 
onometry; Chemistry. 

Third Term. 

Horace's Ode ; Homer's Iliad ; Analytical Geometry'; 

Botany ; Latin and Greek Prose Composition. 

Junior Class — First Term. 

Tacitus ; Demosthenes ; Mental Philosophy ; Chemistry. 

Second Term. 
Tacitus ; Natural Philosophy — Mechanics, and Hydros- 
tatics ; Rhetoric and Belle's Letters ; Mental Philosophy ; 
Euripides, 



Third Term. 

Ciooro de Oratore; Sophocles; Natural Philosophy— 
Pneumatics, Acoustics, Electricity and Optics; Political 
Economy ; Moral Philosophy. 

Senior Olaaa — First Term. 

Latin and Greek reviewed ; Kama's Eleiuonts of Criti- 
cism; Geology, Zoology and Mineralogy; Logic com- 
menced. 

Second Term. 

Astronomy — Butler's Analogy ; Constitutional and In- 
ternational Law ; Anatomy ; Logic finished ; Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology. 

Third Term. 

Natural Theology ; Political Ethics ; Campbell's Philos- 
ophy of Rhetoric. 

In addition to the recitations here specified, Reading, 
Composition, Extemporaneous Speaking and Declamation 
will be made prominent objects of the students' attention 
daring the entire coarse. 

SCIENTIFIC DBPAMMEHT. 

This department has been established to meet the wants 
of such students as do not wish to take the fall coarse of 
Latin and Greek ; and embraces a wider range of Mathe- 
matics and English branches, together with the French 
and German languages. 

Most of the studies are recited with the classes in the 
Classical Department, and the etndeots have the same 
exercises in composition, reading and declamation, and 
enjoy the same privileges of lectures and literary societies. 
Candidates for admission will be examined in English 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Philosophy, History of 
the IT. 9., and Elementary Algebra. The coarse occupies 
foar years, and is arranged as follows : 
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Freshman Class— First Term. 
Uiii varsity Algebra ; History ; Latin or Greek, at the 
option of the student. 

Second Term. 
University Algebra; History; Latin or Greek, at the 
option of the student. 

Third Term. 

Geometry finished ; English Language and Literature; 

Latin or Greek, at the option of the student. 

Sophomore Glass — First Term. 

Geometry finished ; English Language and Literature ; 

French. 

Second Term. 
Plain and Spherical Trigonometry ; Gnizot's History of 
Civilization ; French — Chemistry. 
Third Term. 
Analytical Geometry ; Botany ; French. 
Junior Glass — First Term. 
Mental Philosophy ; Chemistry ; Surveying and Mensu- 
ration; German. 

Second Term. 
Natural Philosophy — Mechanics and Hydrostatics; Rhet- 
oric and Belle's Letters ; Mental Philosophy ; German. 
Third Term. 
Natural Philosophy — Pneumatics, Acoustics, Electricity 
and Optics; Political Economy; Moral Philosophy; Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus. 

Senior Class — First Term. 
Kama's Elements of Criticism ; Geology, Zoology and 
Mineralogy ; Logic commenced ; Civil Engineering. 
Second Term, 

Astronomy; Butler's Analogy; Constitutional and Ih- 
24 
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toruational Law ; Anatomy ; Animal and Vegetable Phys- 
iology ; Iiogio finished. 

Third Term, 
Natural Theology ; Political Ethica ; Campbell's Philos- 
ophy of Rhetoric. 

PBEPABATOBT DXPABTHBHT. 

For the benefit of students wishing to prepare for Col- 
lege, a thorough coarse of Preparatory Instruction hu 
been adopted. This department includes such branches 
as are usually taught in Academies, and will be open for 
such students as do not wish to pursue a College course. 

From either of the above, students not in the regular 
coarse, may select particular sciences or special subjects 
of study, to which they will be admitted on satisfactory 
examination in preparatory studies. 



Candidates for admission are required to present evi- 
dences of good moral character, and if from another Cot 
lege certificates of regular dismission. 



Scholarships, entitling the holder to two years' tuition, 
in any department, $25 00. Scholarships for five years' 
tuition in any department, $50 00. Scholarships continu- 
ing twenty years from date, $100 00 ; and Perpetual Schol- 
arships, $200 00. 

Tuition in Preparatory Department per term, $5 00 

" Collegiate " " 6 00 

Incidental Expenses per term, 7$ 

The College Halls contain study and lodging rooms for 
students, fnrnished with stoves, chairs, bedsteads, wash- 
stands and tables. The rooms are high and commodious, 
each adapted for the accommodation of two students. 
Boom rent, per term, for each, $2 50 to $8 50. 
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Board will be furnished in the Boarding Hall, for $1 75 
per week. 

TKRM9 AND VACATIONS. 

The Collegiate year, commencing in September and 
dosing in Jnne following, is divided into three terms or 
sessions, the first two of thirteen weeks each, and the third 
of fourteen weeks, with vacations of one week each be- 
tween the first and second and second and third terms ; 
and a vacation of ten weeks following the close of the 
year. 

The first term was opened Dec. let, 1859, with nearly 
fifty students in attendance, and classified in the Prepara- 
tory, Freshman and Sophomore years. 

A Literary Society, hearing the name of the " Star Lite- 
rary Society of Adrian College," has been organized, also 
a Tonng Men's Christian Association. Libraries have 
been commenced both in the literary society and in the 
College. The time passed since the opening has afforded 
opportunity for the collection of bnt few volumes, to which 
additions will be made as circumstances admit. 



The original subscription, secured in the city of Adrian, 
increased by some small sums subsequently added, will meet 
the expense of the present buildings and land and leave but 
little, if any debt, for famishing. The exact amount I 
cannot now state. It is intended to secme an endowment 
fund in part by the sale of scholarships, appropriating to 
this purpose and for this source an amount equal to the- 
tales of perpetual scholarships, made on the basis above 
given ; and as much more from other grades of scholarships 
as can be deducted from current expenses and building, 
purposes. 



Twenty acres of Land, $4,000 01 

Buildings, furniture, Ac, 30,000 00 

Bills receivable on scholarship 4,760 00 

Total, $38,150 01 

The second term of the College will open March 8, 1800. 
All which ib respectfully submitted. 

JOHN McELDOWNEY, 

Secretary. 



COLON ACADEMY. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction, St. of Muskigam 
Sm — The Trustees of the Colon Seminary respectfully 
report, that there is subscribed to the capital fond about 
five thousand dollars, of which about fifteen hundred dol- 
lars has been paid in and invested in School buildings and 
grounds ; said grounds being one village lot in the village 
of Colon. We have also a conditional donation of three 
acres of land adjacent to this lot, whereon we anticipate 
erecting our main buildings. Said real estate rs valued 
at about three hundred dollars. 

The income of the institution is confined to the tuition 
of its students, which has amounted during the year end- 
ing August 21, 1859, to the sum of about seven hundred 
dollars. There has been in attendance during the year, 
about one hundred and fifty students. 
Yours respectfully, 

A. J. KINNE, 
Secretary Board Trustees. 
Colon, Oct. 22, 1859. 



DICKINSON INSTITUB. 
3b the HoM. J. M, Gbbgobt, Sup't of Public Instruction: 

Sib — Allow me to say, that the Dickinson Institute, lo- 
cated in Borneo village, has some three and a half acres of 
land in the School lot, and a building that will accommo- 
date three hundred scholars. The whole property, in- 
cluding land, building, apparatus, &o., is valued at $12,000. 

The School was suspended for a few months, while the 
Trustees were making arrangements for a new board of 
teachers. On the sixth of September it was recommenced, 
under the charge of Rev. D. J. Poor as Principal, and four 
assistant teachers from New England. 

It has two departments — one preparatory, into which 
young children are admitted to a coarse of elementary in- 
struction ; the other the higher, where, in addition to the 
common English branches, the higher English, an extended 
Mathematical course, Latin, Greek, Modern Languages 
and the Fine Arts, are studied. 

Abont one hundred and forty scholars have already en- 
tered the School. The industry of the scholars, the prog- 
ress which they have made in studies, and their general 
conduct, are such as meet the approbation of all the friends 
of education who have any knowledge of the internal 
affairs of the School. 

It is confidently believed that this Institution will now 
meet the wants of this region, in famishing a School where 
the best interests of all who enter it will be promoted ; 
where good morals will be urged as a necessary foundation 
for thorough mental culture ; and that the teachers will 
spare no pains within their power to lead their scholar* 
to a thorough knowledge of all the branches which they 
study. 

Yours with much respect, 

DANIEL J. POOR. 

Borneo, Nov. 31, 1869. 
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EXTRACT FROM CIRCULAR OF TDM PBS8IDBHT. 

The Fall Session of this Institution commences on tlw 
Cth of September, and continues fifteen weeks. 

The Winter Term commences on the 3d of January, and 
continues thirteen weeks. 

The Spring Session commences on the 17 th of April, and 
continues thirteen weeks. 

The School will have a Primary and Higher Department, 
in which may be studied all branohes taught in the belt 
Academies in the country. A Normal Class will be formed 
each session, to be conducted by the Principal and a grad- 
uate from a Massachusetts Normal School. 

Tuition. 
For Primary Department, for term of 11 weeks,. . . (2 50 

" Common English Branches,. 3 50 

" Higher English Branches, Mathematics and Na- 
tural Sciences 4 00 

" Latin and Greek, 5 00 

" French, Spanish or German, extra, 8 00 

" Music — Piano, 10 00 

" Use of Instrument 2 00 

" Pencil Drawing, 1 60 

" Crayon, Painting or Embroidery, each, 5 00 

Tuition payable at the middle of the session. All who 
enter will be charged for at least half a session. Books 
and Stationery can be purchased in the village. Board, 
as heretofore, can be obtained in respectable family and, 
rooms can be rented by those who wish to board them- 
selves. Applications for admission to the School, or for 
Board, should be made to the Principal. 

The Trustees of this Institution are happy to announce 
to the public that they have secured the services of Rev. 
Daniel J. Poor, as Principal, — an experienced and success- 
ful educator from the east, who will bring with him a large 
corps of Assistants of the very highest qualifications ; per- 
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•ana who have been long and successfully engaged in the 
•BWcation of youth. 

Mr. Poor brings with him the most nattering teBtimo- 
nude in respect to his ability and past success in teaching, 
from distinguished gentlemen in New England ; and with 
tkt number and character of the Assistants he proposes to 
employ, the Trustees are confident that he will give the 
highest satisfaction to all who shall entrust their youth to 
his care. 

PHILO E. HUBD, 

President, 

J. W. Dyab, Secretary. 

Borneo, Mich., Jane, 1859. 



DISCO ACADEMY. 
Hon. J. M. Gbeooby, Superintendent Public Instruction: 

Disco Academy ia located on an elevated and healthful 
plain ii» the village of Disco, county of Macomb, and still 
continues ander the supervision of Alonzo M. Keeler as 
Principal. 

The names of the Trustees are : John Keeler, Chauncey 
Ohnrch, Aloazo M. Keeler, Edward Petit, Calvin Pierce, 
Ira S. Pearaall, Jeremiah Curtis, Philander EweU, Robert 
a. Harder. 

'Officers — Alonzo M. Keeler, Principal; John Keeler, 
Treasurer ; Robert B. Harper, Clerk; Chauncey Church, 
President Board of Trustees. 

Property — Estimated value of real estate, U,600 ; stock 
subscribed, $5,000 ; amount actually paid in, $1,000. 

Number of students in different classes, 135, 

Books nsed in the course of instruction, the same as are 
ued in the State Normal School and the University of the 
State. 

Terms of tuition per quarter from $2 00 to $6 00. 
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Classes in highet department under the Principal, it 
wit : a class in Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, 1st and 
2d Algebra, Chemistry, Physiology, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Latin and Greek generally, Book Keeping, and Teachen' 
Class. 

The primary department ia taught by W. T. Crow dur- 
ing the winter term, at $25 00 per month. Summer ten 
taught by Miss B. A. Wilcox at $2 50 per week. 

In this institution the primary scholar can advance and 
qualify himself for teaching, and also prepare himself for 
entering the higher institutions of learning in the State. 

A Teacher's Class is always open for the benefit of 
School Teachers, in which they can enter, review their era- 
dies, and be thoroughly drilled in the branches required to 
be taught in our Primary Schools. 

This institution has generally been prosperous, bat now 
mnch needs aid. For further particulars see our former 
reports. 

Respectfully submitted. 

OHAUNCEY CHURCH, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

Disco, October 31, 1859. 



GERMAN ENGLISH SCHOOL, DETROIT. 

To the Bwperintendewt of PvMie Instruction of tke State tf 
Michigan: 

Dbab Sib — In compliance with your request, as well as 
in obedience to the law, I have the honor of presenting to 
you the following report of the condition of the German 
English School, in Detroit, closing with the year ending 
July 28, 1859: 

This being the first report you receive from our School, 
I shall take the liberty to give yon a summary of its 
history. 

Our Institution, established by the German Bngfian 
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School Association, opened the lit of May, 1867, having 
but one teacher at that time, and dosing the summer 
months with an attendance of sixty pupils, (38 males and 
22 females.) 

On account of the increase in the number of pupils in 
the following year, (being 78 — boys 45 and girls 33,) another 
teacher was engaged, and a second class instituted. The 
then appointed teacher, Mr. 0. Watz, was educated in a 
German Seminary, and- has had a long practice in teaching. 

In the winter of 1858-9, having one hundred and three 
pupils, in two classes, (62 males and 41 females,) the Board 
of onr Association thought it necessary to engage a third 
teacher, especially with regard to the English language. 
Mr. Ohas. Bargmann, an American by birth and a compe- 
tent teacher, was engaged, and a third class instituted. 

At the beginning of May instruction commenced in three 
distinct classes, respectively, denominated first class, sec- 
ond class, and third class — first class designating the oldest, 
and third class the youngest, class in the School. Each 
class has a separate room, with the necessary apparatus, 
to which, during the hut year, several additions have been 
made. 

BTUKBBR OP PUPILS. 

Bop Glrin. TotaL 

First Class, 16 6 22 

Second Class, 28 10 88 

ThirdOlass 27 27-54 

66 48 109 

Connected with our Institution there is an Industrial 
School for the girls. Miss L. Herzog, the teacher, is de- 
serving of onr special thanks, as she does not take any rec- 
ompense for devoting a part of her time to onr School. 

The following studies are panned : The German and 
English Languages, Beading, Grammar, Composition, Gen- 
eral History, Geography, Natural History, Mental and 
25 
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Written Arithmetic, Instruction in Common Things, Dec- 
lamation in both languages, Tooal Music, Drawing and 
Penmanship. 

The text books are as follows : Lesebttrh in Labeasbil- 
dern, No. 1 and 2; Parker's Readers, 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th; 
Parker and Watson's National Pronouncing Speller j Ahn'i 
Practircher Lehrgang der Knglischen Ypraohe ; Beffiskfi 
Reahnenbaoh No. 1, 2 and 8; Kapp's Leitfaden bein TT&- 
terriohte in der Gerohichte and Geographic ; OornelFi 
Primary Geography ; Okay's Geography and Atlas. 

The following is an abstract from the report of the 
Treasurer : 

The Association holds the following property, to wit: 
Real estate— lot 68, north side of Lafayette street ; Mullet 
farm, in the City of Detroit, with the buildings thereon, 

estimated at $1,750 00 

Apparatus and fixtures, 250 00 

Funds on hand, 868 61 

Total 12,343 W 

The income of the Association, from all sources, during 
the last year, amounted to $1,930 81. 
Very respectfully, 

Fl. KREOKE, 
Principal qf the German BngUek School. 
Detroit, October 27, 1859. 



HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 
FAOOLTT. 
Hon. Edmund B. Fairfield, LL. D., President. 
Rev. Ransom Dunn, Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy and Natural Theology. 

Rev. Henry B. Whipple, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric, 
English Literature and History. 
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Spencer J. Fowler, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Prof. James Daaoomh, A. M,, 11. D., Lectnrer on Ohem- 
ietry and Physiology. 

Bov. George T. Day, A. M * 

George McMillan, A. M., Teacher of Latin and Greek. 

Gyros Jordan, A. B., Tutor in College and Teacher of 
German. 

Hiss Eliza A. Sandford, Frinoipal of the Female De- 
partment. 

anxiuBT or btudmm. 

Seniors,.. 7 

Juniors, 4 

Sophomores 14 

Freshmen 1ft 

Scientific Department 28 

Preparatory, 41T 

Total Gentlemen, 484 

Ladies. 

In College, 3 

College Preparatory, 4* 

Senior Year, 12 

Junior Tear, 8 

Second Year, 24 

First Year 82 

Preparatory, 140 

Total Ladies, 278 

Total number of students, 757 



Hillsdale College is located at Hillsdale, Michigan, on 
the Michigan Southern Railroad. The College building 

•Ms, Buj hu net j»t MmI apon kk tatto to Ita dai«» 
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is equal in extent to four buildings, each 108 feet long, 40- 
feet vide, and four stories high — embracing upwards of 
twenty public rooms, and one hundred and ten prints 
moms, sufficient for accommodating two hundred and 
twenty students. The building also affords boarding a* 
' commodations for two hundred and fifty. 
■xnuran. 

Tuition, $20 a year. Scholarships may ordinarily be 
obtained so as to reduce this to |10 or $12. 

Boom rent from $2 to $8 a term. The rooms are fur- 
nished with stove, bedstead, table, chairs and closet 
Each student furnishes his own bed and bedding, lights, 
, wood, Ac 

Incidental Expenses, from 75 cents to 81 per term. 

Board $1 50 per week. With use of tea and coffee, 
,tl 75. 

Expenses are in many cases partially defrayed by what 
the students receive for manual labor — the young ladies 
in the boarding department, and the young men in various 
kinds of employment. The regular expense for the Aca- 
demical Year will ordinarily be from $85 to (100. 

TERMS OF ADMISSIOH. 

Candidates for admission, to any department of the In- 
stitution, mnst bring testimonials of good character ; and 
those coming from other Institutions, certificates of honor- 
able dismission. 

None will be received under fourteen years of age, ex- 
cept by special permission from the faculty ; and no one- 
will be recognized as a member of the Institution until he 
shall have signed a pledge to observe faithfully all the 
laws and regulations of the College, during his connection 
therewith. 

COUBSB OF STUDY. 

The Course of Study is arranged as already set forth, in 
three different departments. Those completing the Col- 
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lege course, or its equivalent, will receive the ordinary 
degree of A. B. Those completing the English Course, 
or its equivalent, will receive the degree of Bachelor of 



Young ladies completing the Ladies' Course, will re- 
ceive the ordinary Diploma. Any young lady who chooses, 
may, with the advice of the faculty, pursue the full College 
Course. 

The method of instruction in the common and higher 
English branches, has constant reference to the wants of 
those who design to teach, more or less ; and during the 
foil term, a course of lectures on the instruction and man- 
agement of Common Schools, is delivered by one or more 
of the faculty, to such of the students as may choose to 
attend. 

Regular and systematic instruction in Vocal Music is 
given to all who desire it, without extra charge. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The Fall Term commences on the second Wednesday of 
August. The Spring Term on the second Wednesday of 
February ; and the Summer Term on the second Wednes- 
day of May. Each of these terms will he thirteen weeks 
in length. 

By this arrangement, students pursuing any of the reg- 
ular course, will be able to teach in the winter, without 
interfering with their own studies. 

For the accommodation of such as may wish to spend 
the winter vacation in pursuing English or Preparatory 
studies, a Select School will be taught, commencing on the 
first Monday after the close of the Fall Term, and contin- 
uing eleven weeks. Tuition and incidental expenses for 
the term $4, payable in advance. Those rooming in the 
College building will pay room-rent. 

KF-LtOIOUS EXEB0IBK8. * 

All the students are required to attend. pr&vew ta&j %\. 
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the chapel, and also regularly at some place of worship 
twice on the Sabbath. Those who are of age select for 
themselves. Others are expected to attend at the College 
Chapel, unless their parents or guardians otherwise 
request. 

MIBCELLASE0U9 ITKKS. 

Books of all kinds are sold at a fair price at the College 
and in the village. 

Literary Societies are well sustained among the student* 
of both sexes. 

Separate reading rooms for ladies and gentlemen are 
provided by the College, and famished with an ample and 
valuable selection of periodicals, to which all students 
have access without charge. 



HOLLAND ACADEMY. 

Holland, Mich., Nov. 7th, 1859. 
To the Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dbab Sie — A communication relative to the Holland 
Academy, emanating from your Department, and dated 
Oct. 20th, came to hand Saturday evening, Nov. 5th, and 
I take pleasure in embracing the first opportunity since 
its reception, of replying to the request therein contained. 

The Holland Academy was founded in October, 1851, 
and was conducted for the first three years by Mr. W. T. 
Taylor, a teacher of many years standing in the State of 
New York ; and after him, for a short time, by Rev. Mr. 
Beidles. A deeire to aid in supplying the lack of minis- 
ters of the gospel at the west, was a prominent idea in the 
organization of the Academy ; but as the Colonists were 
destitute of means to place their Institution on a suitable 
footing, they naturally applied to the religions denomina- 
tion with which they had become connected in this 
country, and at the auttmel neefofe of Vb» General Synod 
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of the Reformed Protestant Dntch Church, conTened at 
Philadelphia in 1853, the Academy was received under 
their cue. 

In October, 1855, Rev. John Tan Vleck was appointed 
Principal, and continued as such till his resignation in 
April, 1859, when he was succeeded by the present Prin- 
cipal, Rev, Philip Phelps, with whom is associated Rev. 
G. Van De Wall, who had been chosen instructor one year 
previous. Messrs. Phelps and Van De Wall, were both 
settled pastors at the east, before their appointment, and 
in addition to their academic duties, hold commissions as 
Missionary Preachers among the Americans and Hollanders 
in Holland Colony and vicinity. 

The Academy owns a lot of five acres, pleasantly situ- 
ated, donated for the purpose by Rev. Dr. Van Raalte, 
Pastor of the Church of Holland, on which is a brick 
building, fifty feet by forty, having three stories, with a 
high stone basement. This furnishes apartments for the 
Principal, halls for recitations, and rooms for about thirty 
students. The entire outlay for the building, furniture, 
outbuildings, &c, has been about seven thousand dollars, 
six-sevenths of which was collected by Dr. Tan Raalte 
among the Reformed Dutch Churches in the States of 
New York and New Jersey, and the greater part of the 
remainder rests as a debt, which it is expected will soon 
be liquidated. 

There are now in the Institution thirty-seven students,, 
whose ages range from twelve to thirty-one years, the av- 
erage age being between seventeen and eighteen years. 
A majority of them are hopefully pious, and are pursuing 
their studies with reference to the ministry, chiefly among 
the Hollanders at the west. All but four of them are 
natives of Holland, Europe, but speak the English lan- 
guage like American boys, in which language, exclusively, 
the instruction is given. The other four were born re- 
spectively in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 



of American parentage. Of the whole number, the Clank 
of Holland provides for the support of fourteen, the Board 
of Education for four, the connty of Ottawa for one, who 
seeks to beeome qualified as a District School teacher, and 
the rest are supported by their relatives. The Classis of 
Holland also meets the contingent expenses of the estab- 
lishment, bnt the salaries of the Professors are paid by 
the Board of Education of the chnrch. The Institution is 
thui free, there being no charge for tuition or room rent, 
or fees in any shape ; and although it possesses a denomi- 
national connection, yet it is open to all who may choose 
to enter, nor is its denominationalism suffered to degene- 
rate into sectarianism. 

The plan of instruction contemplates the reception of 
pupils from the district School, and the conducting of them 
forward in a classical, mathematical and higher English 
course, until they are ready for any stage of collegiate pro- 
gress, except that there are as yet no facilities for instruc- 
tion in chemistry, astronomy and such other brunches as 
require apparatus. In the carrying oat of the views re- 
specting the ministry, graduates of the academy having a 
certificate of suitable progress, are allowed to enter the 
Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, New Jersey, with- 
out the College diploma usually required. One was so re- 
ceived the present fall, and in the College and Theological 
Seminary at that place, there are now eleven from this 
Academy. 

The hope of all most deeply interested in our enterprise, 
is that it may make snch progress as to warrant its incor- 
poration as a College in due time. At any rate, its grade 
of influence and usefulness, it is trusted, will be raised 
and extended. 

I have endeavored to condense the preceding items, feel- 
ing the need of conciseness, when your report must cover 
so wide a field. Should there be any deficiency in the 
above, arising from this source, or should the department 
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at any future time desire any farther information with re* 
•pect to our Academy, I shall be happy to fnrnUh it as 
promptly and folly as may be in my power. 
Very respectfully yonre, 

PHILIP PHELPS, JR. 



KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Michigan: 

Sir — I herewith submit to yon my annual report of Kal- 
amazoo College. 

This institution embraces a Hale College Department, a 
Female College Department and a Preparatory Depart- 
ment for both sexes. The number of Professors employed 
in the several departments is seven, and number of female 
teachers, fire — whole number of instructors, twelve. 
The number of young men in the College depart- 
ment, 43 

Young ladies in Female College Department,. . . 72 

Total in Collegiate Department, 115 

Males in Preparatory Department 92 

Females in Preparatory Department, 62 

Total in Preparatory Department, 154 

Total in both departments, 269 

Total, males, 185 

Total, females, 134 

Total, 269 

There is also a Normal Department daring a part of the 
year, for the special training of those who intend to teach. 

The buildings for the two sexes are situated about forty 
rods apart, each being in many respeeta a distinct College, 
26 
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MICHIGAN COLLEGIATE) INSTITUTE. 

Michigan Collegia™ Ihstitdtb, \ 
Leoni, Nov. 29th, 1859. f 

To Hon. J. M. Gbegobt, Svp't of PwKw Instowetion : 

Deab Sir — The Trustees of the Michigan Collegiate la* 
stitate beg leave to submit a brief statement of its organ*' 
ization and prospects. This Institute was organized under 
the general law of Michigan for the incorporation of Lite- 
rary Institutions, Nov. 10th, 1859. It is located in thf 
village of Leoni, Jackson county, and is in possession of 
the property formerly owned by the Michigan Unit* 
College. Three commodious buildings are ready for ocof 
panoy— one for chapel and recitation rooms, and one gen- 
tlemen's and one ladies' hall. These are fitted for stndy 
rooms, furnished with stoves, bedsteads, tables and chairs. 
The course of study is liberal and extensive, including til 
the branches usually embraced in a College course. Every 
possible effort will be made to have the service of compe- 
tent instructors, and no pains will be spared to cultivate 
refined taste and pure moral sentiment in all the member* 
of the Institute. 

EXPENSES FEB TEEM. 

Tuition for the Common Branches, $8 H 

" " Higher English Branches, including 

Mathematics and Natural Science, 6 W 

Tuition for the Languages and Mental and Moral 

Science, 6 0* 

Boom rent in the Hall, 1 St 1 

Incidental espouses, T6- 

As the Institute was not ready for the reception of stu- 
dents for a Fall Term, the Calendar for 1859-60 will oo* 
aist of but two termB. The Winter Term will commence' 
Deo. 15th, 1859. The Spring and Summer Term will com- 
mence March 22, 1860. Each term will continue thirteen, 
weeks. 



W. S. Titos, President; H. Bathbnn, Vice President; 
6. 0. Fox, Secretary; James Nixon, J, N. Martin, W. 
garner. 

AAEON BOWSEE, 
l Treasurer and Agent. 

t- 

3TONROE YOUNG LADIES SEMINABY AND COL- 
, LEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

. J. H. (Jbegory, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
The Trustees and Faculty of the Young Ladies Seminary 
jnd Collegiate Institute of Monroe, would submit the fol- 
towiDg report for the academic year of 1858-9 : 
'The Young Ladies Seminary and Collegiate Institute of 
Monroe, has heen in operation for the past nine years, 
with oontinued success and increasing usefulness. 

It has graduated within that time fifty-five young ladies, 
*fao have completed the prescribed course of study with 
oonor to themselves and credit to the Institution. 

Many of them are teachers, both in the Northern and 
Southern States ; holding stations of influence and impor- 
tance, giving instruction both in the solid and ornamental 
branches of a finished ednoation. 

It claims, and we intend tire claim shall be made good, 
to give a thorough and an accomplished course of training 
in all the solid and ornamental branches of education. 

The course of study is commensurate with that of our 
Colleges, except in the ancient languages, the modern 
being substituted in their place ; and in addition, the de- 
partment in fine arts, such as drawing, painting in oil and 
water colors, and thorough training in vocal and instru- 
DMntal music. Thus furnishing to our daughters an edu- 
cation commensurate to that our sons receive in our 
Colleges. 
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Second Term. 

Greek — Demosthenes' Select Orations ; History of 

Greene. Latin — Horace; Tacitus. Mathematics — Conic 

Sections and Analytical Geometry, Coffins'. Rhetoric — 

English Literature, Spalding's ; Themes and Declamations. 

Physios — Botany, Woods. 

Junior Tear — First Term. 
Greek — Sophocles, Woolsey's ; Lectures on Greek Dra- 
ma. Latin — Cicero de Officiia. Physics — Natural Philos- 
ophy, Olmsted's. Philosophy — Logic, Whately's. 
Second Term. 
Greek — ^Sschylus. Latin — Terence or J nvenal. Phys- 
ica — Astronomy, Olmsted's. Philosophy — Moral Philoso- 
phy, Wayland's. Rhetorio — Themes and Declamations 
through the year. 

Senior Year — First Term. 
Physics — Chemistry. Greek — Plutarch or Plato. Phi- 
losophy — Natural Theology; Evidences of Christianity; 
Intellectual Philosophy, Locke's, Haven's. 
Second Term. 
Physics — Geology, Hitchcock's. Philosophy — Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, Hamilton's, with Lectures ; and Essays 
and DiscnssionB by the class ; Political Economy ; Kame's 
Elements ; Law of NationB ; History of Philosophy. Rhet- 
oric—Chapel Orations through the year. 

Preparatory — Junior Tear — First Term. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic, Adams'. Geography — Mod- 
ern, McNally's. Reading — Readers, Sargent's. • 
Second Term. 
English — Grammar, Green's Elements. Mathematics — 
Arithmetic, Adams'. Geography — Modern, McNallv's. 
Reading— Readers, Sargent's. 
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Second Term. 
Chemistry completed ; Bourdon's Algebra ; Zoology ; 
Parley's Natural Theolgy ; French, Mnsio, etc. 
Third Term. 
Dana's Mineralogy; Bourdon's Algebra; Zoology comple- 
ted ; First two Books of Geometry ; Masic, etc. 
Second, or Middle Qla>&— First Term. 
Geometry, Mythology, Zoology; Analysis of Young's 
Night Thoughts ; Masic, French end Painting. 
Third Term. 
Geometry and Trigonometry'; Karnes' Elements; My- 
thology ; Painting, Masic and French., 

First, or Senior Year — First Term. 
Moral Philosophy; Lyell's Geology; Logic; Painting, 
Music and French. 

Second Term. 

■ Criticism of Milton ; Lyell's Geology ; Astronomy, 01m- 

stead's University Edition ; Music, etc. 

Third Term. 

Astronomy continued ; Upham's Mental Philosophy ; 

Butler's Analogy ; General Review. 

Composition, Reading, Dictation and Vocal Masic daring- 
the coarse. Yoang ladies may receive lessons in Drawing, 
Masic, Painting, Ancient and Modern Languages, daring 
the ooarse, or without any other studies, and that from the 
best of Professors in this department. None bat natives 
are employed in Modern Languages. In this department 
the Institution is unsurpassed by any in the country. 

The amount of property owned by the Incorporation is 
$10,000. The amount rented and loaned, or otherwise in 
the hands of the Institution — as a library building, and its 
library, music, drawing and painting rooms, with pianos 
and fixtures— about $8,000 more, thu\making $18,000 
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under its control. The amount of income from tuition, 
also, is abont $4,000 per year. 

The Institution has numbered during the paat year 116 
pupils in the different departments. 

Our design is to cultivate not only the mind but the 
taste and tbe heart ; to make woman what she should be- 
not masculine, coarse and unlovely, bat educated, and at 
the same time refined, and ready for every good work that 
becomes her. 

That pupils from abroad may enjoy the best moral and 
social as well as intellectual training, they usually board 
in the Seminary, where they enjoy all the- benefits, moral 
and social, as well as intellectual, of the Institution ; where 
the Principals, the Professors and Instructors constitute 
one family, sitting at the same table, enjoying the same 
pleasures, worshipping around the same altar, and con- 
forming their manners and intercourse to the usages of ■ 
refined society. 

The Institution is meeting with the approbation of the 
western community, and is from year to year increasing in 
pupils from all the different western States, so that now 
we have several pupils from the shores of tbe Mississippi. 



For board and tuition, rooms furnished (carpeted,) fuel, 
lights, with the use of the gymnasium, $60 per term — three 
terms per year. Tuition in the Department of Fine Arts, 
Languages and Instrumental Music, the UBual extra charges 
of the best Institutions for young ladies. A deduction of 
thirty dollars per year is made to clergymen of all denom- 
inations in the education of their daughters. 

This Institution is sending out from ten to a dozen 
teachers each year, fully accomplished in all branches of 
English education, and many of them able to give instrne- 
tion in the most advanced departments of Music and the 
Fine Arte. Schools of a high grade, wishing for such 
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teachers, may always be directed to some one fitted to fill 
any department by corresponding with the Trustees, or 
Principal of the Seminary. 

Tours truly, 

E. J. BOYD. 
Monroe, November, 1859. 



OLIVET COLLEGE. 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich., Nov. 3d, 1859. 
To the Superintendent of Public Instruction ! 

Dear Sib — In accordance with the provisions of the law, 
as also by your request, I will herein give yon a report of 
Olivet College. The subjoined circular will place you in 
possession of some general information pertaining to the 
present state of our College. You will in that Bee the 
names of our Faculty ot Instruction. All the persons 
therein named are on the ground, and attending to their 
respective duties in the College. 

The Trustees of the College are as follows : 0. Hosford, 
A. L. Green, S. F. Drury, J. Keyes, F. L. Reed, William 
Hosford, W. B. Williams, L. Smith Hobart, W. Davis, W. 

H. Coleman, 0. Temple, W. B. Palmer, Bordwell and 

H. W. Clarke. The President of the College is, exofficio, 
a member and President of the Board. 

The Secretary and Treasurer of the College is Willsrd 
Davis. 

The Ladies Board consists of five regular members — 
Mrs. M. W. Fairfield, Mrs. S. F. Drury, Mrs. A. L. Green, 
Mrs. A. A. ThompaoD, and Mrs. 0. Hosford ; and two hon- 
orary members — Mrs. Dimond, of Dimondale, Mich., and 
Rev. Mrs. L. S. Hobart, of Hudson, Mich. 

The property of the College, actually possessed and un- 
encumbered, is about $35,000. Besides this, there is 
pledged and secured between ten and eleven thousand 
more. 
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There have been in attendance during the peat year one 
hundred and forty-seven different students. 

On the whole, the Trustees and friends of Olivet College 
feel encouraged, and are looking forward to enlarged ope- 
rations under the new form the enterprise has taken 
within the lest year. 

In behalf of the Board of Trustees of Olivet College. 
M. W. FAIRFIELD, 

President. 



LOCATION. 
Olivet College is looatedin the beautiful vilage of Olivet, 
Baton county, Michigan, on the direct route from Marshall, 
on the Michigan Central Railroad, to Lansing, the capital 
of the State, thirteen miles from the former place, and 
twenty-eight miles from the latter. There is a plank road 
eight miles of the distance from Marshall, and a good dirt 
road the rest of the way, and a daily hack connecting the 
two places. 

HI8TOEY. 
Olivet College wis organized in the year 1844, and ap- 
plication made to the Legislature of the State for a College 
charter. The policy of the State at that time, however, 
was not to grant a College charter to any institution ex- 
cept the State University. Hence, the application »f the 
trustees was unsuccessful, and for several years the enter 
prise was prosecuted without a charter. At length the 
trustees thought it better, as a temporary arrangement, to 
organize as an Institute, rather than remain unchartered. 
They never, however relinquished the pnrpose of obtain* 
ing a College charter at the earliest possible date, and of 
then re-organizing es a regular College. That long and 
fondly cherished pnrpose has, within the past year, bean 
realised, and Olivet Institute has become what its founders 
ever intended it should be — Olivet College. 
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BOIUHHGS. 

In addition to the Chapel and College edifice previously 
erected, we have now enclosed a magnificent and commo- 
dious Ladies Hall — one of the best structures of the kind 
in the State — a brick building ninety feet by fifty, and four 
stories high, which will be ready for ocoupanoy some time 
during the coming autumn. This and our other College 
buildings, besides furnishing a good supply of public rooms,, 
will afford dormitories for the accommodation of more than 
one hundred students. Eligible rooms in private families- 
can also be obtained for reasonable rent. 

. BHDOWMEHT. 

We are gratified to be able to state that, through the 
large liberality of some friends of the College, a sum of 
money has been donated to the Institution, which, with 
accruing tuition, will enable the trustees to support an ad- 
equate Board of Instruction for the next five years. The 
College already has several thousand dollars invested as 
permanent capital for the support of the Faculty, and we 
confidently expect that this will be bo increased during 
the ensuing five years, as to afford an ample and perma- 
nent endowment for the College. 

FACULTY. 

Bev. M. W. Fairfield, President. 

Rev. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Professor of Mathematics- 
and Natural Philosophy. 

Bev. N. J. Morrison, A. M., Professor of the. Latin and' 
Greek Languages. 

, Professor of Bhetoricjand Belles Letters- 

A. A. Thompson, A. M., M. D., Professor of Vocal Mu- 
sic, Chemistry and Physiology. 

William B. Palmer, Teacher of French. 

Miss Mary J. Andrews,' Principal of the Female Depart' 
aunt. 

It will be seen that several important pacta in the JW- 
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nlty remain to be filled. Negotiations ere now in progress 
whioh, it is believed, will result in filling these vacancies 
to the satisfaction of the TroBtees and of the public 
Meanwhile, the duties of these vacant professorships will 
be discharged by other members of the Faculty, or by 
competent persons temporarily engaged. 
00TJRB1 OF STUDY. 

The College is open to both sexes, and embraces in its 
studies the regular College Coarse, English and Scientific 
Course, Ladies' Course, and Preparatory Coarse. Ladies 
have, also, the privilege of pursuing the College Course, 
if they desire it. , 

Special attention is given to prepare the students for 
teaching ; and during the Fall Term a full course of Leo- 
tares, on the Theory and Practice of Teaching, ie given 
by the members of the Faculty, to such as may choose to 
attend. Regular and systematic instruction in Vocal Music 
is given to all who desire it, without extra charge. 
TBK1IB, VACATIONS, 40. 

The College year is divided into three terms. The first 
commences, this year, on the first Wednesday of Septem- 
ber. After this year, on the third Wednesday of August, 
and ends on the third Wednesday of November. The 
second commences on the third Wednesday of February, 
and ends on the third Wednesday of May. The third 
commences on the third Wednesday of May and ends on 
the third Wednesday of August. 

The Annual Commencement is on the third Wednesday 
of August. 

There is one vacation, commencing, this year, on the 
fourth Wednesday of November, and thereafter on the 
third Wednesday of November, and ending on the third 
Wednesday of February. 

There is also a recess from study during the week of the 
Fourth of July. 
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Poring the winter a Select School is taught, under the 
superintendence of members of the Faculty. The long 
vacation gives opportunity to those qualified, to engage in 
teaching, by the avails of which many pay a large part of 
their expenses. Diligent and faithful students can usually 
obtain employment from the inhabitants of the village, by 
which they are able to pay a part of their board. The 
College does not, however, undertake to furnish work. 
Tuition, is $15 per year. Instruction in Instrumental 
Husic, Drawing and Fainting, is extra. Room rent from 
$4 to $6. Incidental expenses, $1 50. Board is $1 50 per 
week, and, by uniting in a club, some board for $1, or even 
leas. Washing is 50c. per dozen. Wood is $1 per cord. 

Students are required to pay their term bills in ad- 
vance. All the students are required to attend prayers 
daily in the chapel, and also public worship twice on the 
Sabbath.' 

Text books of all kinds are sold at the College at fair 
prices. 

It is the special aim of the officers of the College, and 
of the people in Olivet, to bring a strong and genial moral 
and religious influence to bear upon the students. 

The village is unusually free from places of dissipation. 
No intoxicating spirits are Bold in the town. 

Those wishing any further information can address any 
member of the Faculty. 

Olivet, August 10th, 1859. 

WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Albkut, Mich., Dec. 15th, 1859. 
Hon. J. M. Ghkooby, Supt. of PvUic Instruction: 

Sib — I have the honor of transmitting, herewith, a re- 
port of the "Wesleyan Seminary and Female College, at 
Albion," for the Aoademio year 1858-9. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

THOS. H. SINEX, President. 



FAOOMT. 

Rev. Thomas H. Sioez, A. M„, President, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy. 

, Professor of Mathematics. 

Rev. Carmi 0. Olds, A. If., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

John Richards, A. B. r Professor of Ancient Languages. 

Miss Julia F. Robinson, Prinoipal of Female Department 
and Teacher of French and Fine Arts. 

Miss Pamelia S. Vining, Miss Charlotte S. Imns, Assist- 
ant Teachers. 

L. H. Gurney, Professor of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. 

NUMBER OF BTUDBVTS. 



Resident GraduateB 2 

Senior Class, 11 

Middle Class, 17 

Junior Class, 21 

Preparatory Class, 37 

88 
Seminary. 

Ladies,.. 96 

Gentlemen, 188 

Total for the year, 840 

Classes in Extra Branches. 

Glass in Ancient Langnages, 45 

Class in Modern Langnages 64 

Class in Drawing and Painting, 40 

Class in Instrumental Music, SO 

■Class in Vocal Music, 60 

DBPAETBBNTB OF STUDY. 

1st. Mental and Moral Science. 2d. Natural Science. 
- 3d. Mathematics. 4th. Modern Langnages. 5th. Belles 
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Letters. 8th. English Literature; 7th. Fine Arts, 8th. 
Ancient Languages. 

conBSB or 8TODY. 
College Course. 
Candidates for admission to the College Coarse will ha 
expected to understand the following branches, in which 
they will be examined before they are admitted to the 
coarse: Orthography, BeadiDg, Penmanship, English Gram- 
mar, Analysis of Words, Mental Arithmetic, Written Arith- 
metic, Higher Arithmetic, History of the United States, 
Advanced Grammar. 

Students, haying entered npon the College Coarse, will 
be expected to sustain a satisfactory examination at the 
end of the year, in the branches pursued during the year, 
before their admission to an advanced class. 
Junior Class — First Term. 
Analysis of Language — Green; Algebra — Dodd's High 
School ; Practical Book Keeping — May hew ; Natural His- 
tory — Smellie. 

Second Term. 
Universal History — Wilson, began ; Ancient Geography 
■ — Mitchell ; Algebra — Dodd's, continued ; Natural Philos- 
ophy — Parker. 

Third Jerm. 
-Universal History — Wilson,oompleted; Algebra— Dodd's, 

completed ; Anatomy and Physiology, ; Meteorology 

— BrockeUby. 

Middle Class— First Term. 
Composition and Rhetoric — Qaaokenbos, began ; Geom- 
etry — Dftvies' Lengendre, begun ; Chemistry — Johnston, 
began ; Astronomy, Mattieon. 

Second Term. 

Composition and Ehetoric — Qaaokenbos, completed; 

Geometry — D&vies 1 Legendre, completed; Chemistry— 



Johnston, completed ; Mental Philosophy — Uptown or Wiy 
land. 

Third Term. 
Logic — True and Hedge ; Botany — Wood j Trigonoae- 
try, Plane and Spherical — DavieB' ; Review of studies for 
the year. 

Senior Gla&a — First Term. 
Moral Science — Wayland ; Political Economy — Way- 
land ; Astronomy — Molntire ; Poetry, Shakspeare. 
Second Term. 
Elements of Criticism — Karnes ; Evidence of Christian- 
ity — Paley ; Natural Theology — Paley ; Poetry — Milton. 
Third Term. 
Analogy of Religion — Butler; Geology — Hitchcock; 
Mineralogy — Dana; Review of studies for the year. 

BKMINAEY OOUBfiH. 

In the Seminary, students will he allowed to pursue any 
branch of study in which classes are organised for the 
term, in caae they are prepared, by previous study and 
discipline, to do bo advantageously to themselves, and 
without embarrassment to the classes of whioh they pro- 
pose to become members. 

First Term of the Year. 

Mental Arithmetic — Watson or Stoddard ; Elocution— 
Putnam; Composition and Rhetoric — Quaokenbos; Ge- 
ometry — Davies' Legendre, begun ; Astronomy — Mattieon ; 
Astronomy — Molntire ; Political Economy — Wayland j 
Moral Science — Wayland; Governmental Instructor — 
Shurtleff. 

Second Term of the Tear. 

Analysis of Words — Town; Anoient Geography — Mitch- 
ell ; Universal History — Wilson ; Geometry — Davies' Le- 
gendre, completed ; Mental Philosophy — Upham ; Bier 
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I Mots 'of Criticism — Kmbab; Bvidenoaaof Christianity— 

Paley; Natural Theology— Paley. 

Third Term tfthe Tear. 
Modern Geography — Smith or Obey; History of the 
United States — Wilson; Surveying and Navigation — Da- 
nes ; Trigonometry, Plane and Sherical— Davies ; Logic — 
True and Hedge; Botany — Wood's; Agricultural Chem- 
istry — Johnston er Pox; Animal Chemistry— Liebig; Anal- 
ogy of Religion — Bntler ; Geology — Hitchcock ; Mineral- 
ogy — Dana. 

Every Term in the Year. 
English Grammar — Clark; Analysis of Language — 

Green ; Written Arithmetic ; Algebra — Dodd'B High 

School ; Book Keeping — Mayhew ; Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy—— ; Natural Philosophy — Parker; Chemistry — 
Johnston. 

T1XT BOOKS. 
Mental and Moral Science. 
Mental Philosophy, tJpfaam or Wayland ; Moral Philoso- 
phy. Way land ; Evidences of Christianity, Paley and Lar- 
ribee ; Analogy of Religion, Bailer ; Natural Theology, 
Paley; Political Economy, Wayland. 
Natural Science. 
Chemistry, Johnston ; Agricultural Chemistry, Johnston 
or Fox ; Animal Chemistry, Liebig ; Chemical Analysis, 
Fresenius ; Geology, Hitchcock ; Mineralogy, Dana ; Phys- 
iology, ; Zoology, Agassis or Gould; Philosophy, 

Parker ; Astronomy, Mattieon ; Botany, Woods ; History, 
Smellie. 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic, ; Algebra, Dodd ; Geometry, Davies' 

Legendre; Trigonometry, Davies; Surveying, Davies; Ana- 
lytical Geometry, Davies; Astronomy, Hclntire; Book 
Keeping, Mayhew. 



Modern Language*. — French . 

Grammar.'Fasqaelle ; Reader, Faaquelle ; Napoleon, Fas* 
qnelle ; La Henriade, Paris Edition; Classical Reader, De 
Fives ; Corinne, Par Madame de Stael ; Racine, Paris Edi- 
tion ; Dictionary, Boyer or Surenne. 
German. 

Grammar, Woodbury's Revised; Reader, Woodbury; 

Schiller's William Tell, Oehlschlager ; Goo the, ; 

Dictionary, Adler. 

Belles Letters. 

Composition and Rhetoric, Quaokenbos ; Elements of 
Oritioism, Kames ; Logic, Hedge and True. 
Primary English. 

Geography, ; Analysis of Works, Town ; Diction- 
ary, Webster ; Analysis of Language, Greene ; Pemanship, 
Spencer and Bice ; Grammar, Clark ; Universal History, 
Wilson; History of United States, Wilson; Elocution, 
Putnam. 

Fine Arts. 

In this "department are included Instrumental Music, 
Penciling, Crayonings and Painting in Oil and Water Col- 
ors ; Piano, Bertini and Hunten ; ' Guitar, Converse and 
Curtiss ; Molodeon, Gurney and Zondill ; Thorough Bass, 
Burrows, Johnson and Parker ; Psalmody, New Lute and 
Thanksgiving ; Voice, Baker, Concone and Mason. 

CLASSICAL OOtTBSI. 

First lear. 
Latin — McClintock's First Book ; Second Book. 
Greek — McClintock's First Book ; Second Book. 

Second Tear. 
Latin — CtBiar's Commentaries ; Cicero's Select Orations; 
Arnold's Latin Prose Composition ; One Book of Virgil's 
.-Eneid ; Exorcises iu Prosody. 
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" Cheek — Second -Book completed ; Xenophon's Anabasis; . 
Boise's Greek Prose Composition ; Ancient Q-eograpliy. 
Third Year. 

Latin — Livy ; Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia; Hx- 
eroises in Latin Oompoaition. 

Greek — Anabasis, continued; Selections from Thuoy- 
dides ; Exercises in Greek Oompoaition. 
Fourth Tear. 

Latin— Horace; Exercises in Prosody; Taoitna; Exer- 
cises in Latin Composition. 

Greek — Thncidides, continned ; Exercises in Greek Com- ' 
position ; Selections from Homer's Hied ; Exercises in 
Prosody. 

Books of Reference. 

The following are some of the works recommended as 
books of reference : Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Zumptfs 
Latin Grammars ; Runner's Greek Grammar ; Andrew's 
Latin-English Lexicon ; Liddel and Arnold's English-Latin 
Lexicon; Liddel and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon ; An- 
tbon'e or Smith's Classical Dictionary ; Pate's Manual of 
Ancient Geography and History ; Butler's or Findlay'* 
Ancient Atlas ^Smith's History of Greece, and Sohraitd's 
History of Borne ; Hore'a Encyclopaedia of Mnsio ; Oal- 
cott's Kuaical Grammar. 

APPARATUS. 

The Institution is furnished with suitable apparatus in 
the departments of Astronomy, Philosophy and Chemistry. 
It has also a respectable cabinet of Minerals, to which ad- 
ditions are being made from time to time. 

LECTIJSES. 

A Coarse of Lectures will be delivered each term on. 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. The necessary ex- 
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I—I accruing for experiment! must be borne by the 
claai. Besides these, numerous Lectures on Soienee, His- 
tory, Education, 4c, 4c, ere gratuitously delivered for 
the benefit of the students. 

LIBBABY AMD BSADIHG BOOH. 

The Library contains about 1,000 volumes, to which 
students have access by paying twenty-five cents per 
term. The Beading Boom is furnished with some of the 
first periodicals from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cincinnati, and also with the leading American and For* 
sign Review. 

UffBABT ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Clever Fellows, Eclectics, Young Ladies' Associa- 
tion, and Atheniades Society, are literary circles formed 
for improvement in the art of composition. Periodicals 
are published monthly by each of these Societies, under 
the names of the American Peloponueaie, the Eclectic Re- 
view, the Young Ladies' Casket, and the Athenseum. 

BHUQIOUS SOOISTIE8. 

The Bible Class, Missionary Society, and Theological 
Association, are Societies for cultivating Biblical knowl- 
edge and promoting religions enterprises. 

GEMMBAL ■XBBOIBZ8. 

Weekly exercises are required in composition and dec- 
lamation on the part of gentlemen, and weekly exercises 
in composition in the female department. 
TEAOBEBS' DBPABTMEHT. 

Gentlemen and ladies, who are preparing themselves 
for teaching, will receive, in the fall term, in addition to 
the ordinary instruction in the recitation room, special 
instruction in regard to the theory and practicojof this 
profession, and in all subjects necessary for their thorough 
qualification as teachers. 
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8TANDI50 OF BTUDKSTB. 

A record of the attendance of the students upon their 
various School duties, of their general deportment, and of 
their progress in studies pursued, is carefully kept by all 
the teachers, a summary of the results of which is publicly 
read in the chapel at the close of each term. Parents and 
guardians will also receive printed bills at the close of the 
term, when requested, exhibiting the standing of their 
children and wards in punctuality, deportment and schol- 
arship. 
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nlty remain to be filled. Negotiations are now in progress 
which, it is believed, will result in filling these vacancies 
to the satisfaction of the Trustees and of the public 
Meanwhile, the duties of these vacant professorships will 
be discharged by other members of the Faculty, or by 
competent persons temporarily engaged. 

COUBSI OF BTUDY. 

The College is open to both sexes, and embraces in its 
Btndies the regular College Course, English and Scientific 
Course, Ladies' Course, and Preparatory Coarse. Ladies 
have, also, the privilege of pursuing the College Course, 
if they desire it. 

Special attention is given to prepare the students for 
teaching ; and daring the Fall Term a full course of Leo- 
tores, on the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is given 
by the members of the Faculty, to such as may choose to 
attend. Regular and systematic instruction in Vocal Music 
is given to all who desire it, without extra charge. 

TBEHB, VACATIONS, 40. 

The College year is divided into three terms. The first 
commences, this year, on the first Wednesday of Septem- 
ber. After this year, on the third Wednesday of August, 
and ends on the third Wednesday of November. The 
second commences on the third Wednesday of February, 
and ends on the third Wednesday of May. The third 
commences on the third Wednesday of May and ends on 
the third Wednesday of August. 

The Annual Commencement is on the third Wednesday 
of August. 

There is one vacation, commencing, this year, on the 
fourth Wednesday of November, and thereafter on the 
third Wednesday of November, and ending on the third 
Wednesday of February. 

There is also a recess from study during the week of the 
Fourth of July. 
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With a view to procure foil Reports of the progress of 
Union Schools throughout the State, the following Circular 
was sent in September last, to every, place where such 
a School waa supposed to be in operation : 

Officii of Pdblio Lraretranoff, I 
Lanting, Mich., Septtmier 34, 1869. J 

Dear Sib: — The general interest felt is the Union 
Sohools of our State, and the frequent requests for fall 
and definite information concerning the workings of these 
Sohools, from those towns which contemplate their estab- 
lishment, render it important to obtain from the Union 
School Districts, some fuller reports than the annual re- 
ports made through the School Inspectors. It is especially 
desirable to secure a statement of such facts as bear upon 
the advantages and the economy of Union Sohools, and the, 
essential conditions ofevccess. 

Will yon, therefore, please furnish this Department fulT 
and succinct answers to the- following questions : 

1. How many children, between the ages of four and 
eighteen years, are there residing in your District? 

2. What is the amount of taxable property in your Dis- 
trict, as shown by the assessment rolls? 

3. Describe your School building, (or buildings,) giving ■ 
dimensions and cost, and the number of pupils it willjeeat 
is the various departments. 

4. When was your Union School established? 

5. How many months (or weeks) is the School kept in 
session each year? 
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6. What are the rates of tuition for non-resident pupils ? 

T. What number of non-resident pupils attended your 
School the past year, and what was the gross amount re- 
ceived for tuition of snob pupils? 

8. How many teachers are employed in your School, and 
what is the gross amount paid for teachers' wages. 

9. Into how many and what departments is your School 
graded, and how many pupils in each grade? 

10. What are the studies of each grade? 

11. What charge (if any) is made for tuition of resident 
pupils in higher English branches end languages? 

12. What was the entire expense of maintaining you 
School the last year? 

IS, What wee the entice, and what the average attend- 
ance? 

14V Will yon please to state, alio, toe general influence 
of the system on the attendance of the children at School, 
both as to the numbers in attendance and their regularity ; 
and upon the general progress in study? At what age, in 
the average, are the pupils of the District thoroughly pre- 
pared to enter upon High School studies? 

15. What is the general estimation in which the School 
is held among the people, and how does this compare with 
the general interest felt in the Primary District Schools in 
your section of the State? 

16. If the School has at any period failed of success, to 
what was the failure to be attributed? 

17. Has the congregation of large numbers of children 
seriously increased the disorders in School government, or 
been the occasion of immorality ? 

18. Is your District organized under the new Law for 
Graded Schools, passed the last winter? Is it free? 

Please state, also, any other facts of public interest you 
may have noticed in the working or influence of yonr 
School. 

The embodied results of these inquiries, which I propose 
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to publish in my Annual Report, will, I trust, prove ad- 
nntageooe, not only to the State at large, bat also to the 
Union School Districts already organized. Replies, to be 
of any uae, should he Bent in before the first day of No- 
vember next. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

JOHN M. GREGORY, 
Superintendent cf Public Instruction. 

To the above Circular, twenty-seven Schools have te- 
itonded, by Reports more or less full, which are given 
amafter. 

The following table will show in a convenient fern, tie 
oust material of the stetisties famished in the Reports': 
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- ADRIAN UNION SCHOOL, 

Adrian, October 27, 1859. 
Hon. J. H. Oeeoobt : 

Diab Sib — In accordance with your Oircnlar, I give the 
following statements in connection with our Union School. 
There are 2,017 children in the district ; the amount of 
taxable property as shown by assessment rolls, is $1,433,- 
560 ; there are five School buildings now in nae, and an* 
other in process of erection. The central building is SO 1 
feet by 80, three stories high, with a basement under the 
entire building. On the first floor there are four rooms, 
with sixty Beats each for primary and secondary scholars ; 
on the eecond, there are two rooms with eighty k seats each, 
and the Principal's office and the recitation room ; on the 
third flour there are two recitation rooms, and a large hall, 
which is now divided temporarily into two rooms, with two- 
Schools, each of sixty scholars. The building cost eleven 
thousand dollars. 

Primary School building No. 1, was built two yean ago 
at a ooat of $3,000. It is one story high and normal style 
of architecture. There are two School rooms, with double- 
folding doors between, and two large wings for entry ways, 
writing room, wash room, <fcc. The sitting rooms accom- 
date 108 scholart. 

Primary building No. 2, ii an old wood building for fifty* 
bx scholars. It is the original "White School house" of 
Adrian village. 

Primary No. 3, is a wood building erected two years 
ago, to seat fifty-six 'scholars. A new brick building is 
soon to be erected on tbe same lot. It will be for two sit- 
ting rooms and one recitation room, seating 147 scholars. 

Primary No. 4, is for two sitting rooms, 56 scholars each. 
A fine writing room is connected with it. 

Primaries Nob. 1, 3 and 4 are all different in style exter- 
nally and internally, yet they each cost about 93,000.. 
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They are seated with single desk and chairs. The main 
rooms finish nearly twenty feet high. 

Each of oar five buildings has from i to I an acre of 
ground. 

The Union School system was established here in 1849. 
For the first two years, it went from room to room, until 
in 1851, the Central Building was completed. Since than 
the number has increased to fire, and never was then I 
more imperative demand for room than at the present mo- 
ment. 

The School-year consists of forty weeks, so arranged si 
to give July and August for vacation. 

The following rates of tuition, for every twelve weeks, 
are paid by non-resident Scholars : 

Primary department, $1 (& 

Secondary " 3 Of 

Grammar School, second and third divisions, 300 

High School, first division, 8 CO 

Classical department, 4 00 

The number of non-resident scholars in School last year, 
was 60, and the receipts amounted to $260. 

There were last year, fifteen teachers employed in the 
classified Schools, and one for the winter in the unclassified, 
and the gross amount for wages was 06,007. 

There were 568 scholars in the Primary department last 
year ; 852 in the Secondary department ; 210 in the Gram- 
mar School, and 48 in the High School. 

In the Primary department, attention is given to read- , 
ing, spelling, printing words, copying cards, object lessons, 
and the four first rules in Mental Arithemetic. 

In the Secondary department, Intellectual Arithmetic is 
continued through to the one hundred and sixth- page in 
Stoddard's ; Practical Arithmetic im Fractions ; the subject 
of Geography with map drawing, reading, spelling, writing, 
words spelled by the sound of letters, and vocal music. 
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In the Grammar School, Arithmetic and Elementary Al- 
gebra are completed ; Grammar and Analysis ; History of 
United States ; Physiology, and Latin one year. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Latin and Greek three years; French; German; the 
Mathematics and Natural Sciences quite as extensively aa 
they are taught in the most advanced Academies. 

Commencing with this year, resident scholars are not to 
pay for tuition in any branch of study. 

The entire expense of maintaining the School last year, 
WW $5,607. The entire, attendance was 1,178. The aver- 
age was 592. 

The attendanceo f all our Schools last year, on the av- 
erage number enrolled, waa 38 per cent. Four years ago 
it waa 77 per cent. The gain of 11 per cent has been 
gradual' but constant for the past four yeare. This gain 
has been made with a rule constantly in force, which does 
not allow a scholar to enter the School for the half day in 
oase of tardiness. Regularity of attendance ensures good 
progress in studies. 

There is a very general feeling in favor of Union Schools 
in this place, on account of economy and thoroughness. 

The congregation of large numbers requires extra care 
and severity, but it does not necessarily endanger the 
morals and manners of the scholars. 

Our district adopted the new law, and the School is en- 
tirely free. 

Host respectfully, 

F. HUBBARD, Principal. 

— U Wwttwbowaipcrt ni m*H, tl* Oaaunon ComoU )»f • »Pprepi[»H4 HM» 



IMBM Morning for experiment* must be borne by the 
olaaa. Besides these, numerous Lectures on Science, Hie- 
lory, Education, Ac, Ac, are gratuitously delivered for 
the benefit of the students. 

LIBRARY AKD BBADI5G BOOK. 
The Library contains abont 1,000 volumes, to which 
student* hare access by paying twenty-five cents per 
term. The Beading Boom is furnished with some of the 
first periodicals from Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati, and also with the leading American and For- 
eign Boviewe. 

LIWEART ASB0OL4TIOHB. 

The Clever Fellows, Eclectics, Young Ladies' Associa- 
tion, and Atheniadee Society, are literary circles formed 
for improvement in the art of composition. Periodicals 
are published monthly by each of these Societies, under 
the names of the American Peloponnesis, the Eclectic Re- 
view, the Young Ladies' Gasket, and the Athenaeum. 

B1UGI0DS SOCMTIES. 

The Bible Class, Missionary Society, and Theologies! 
Association, are Societies for cultivating Biblical knowl- 
edge and promoting religious enterprises. 

GENMBAL B5BBOI8RS. 

Weekly exercises are required in composition and dec- 
lamation on the part of gentlemen, and weekly exercises 
in composition in the female department. 

TEAOHERS' DBPARTMEHT. 

Gentlemen and ladies, who are preparing themselves 
for teaching, will receive, in the fall term, in addition to 
the ordinary instruction in the recitation room, special 
instruction in regard to the theory and practicejof this 
profession, and in all subjects necessary for their thorough 
qualification as teachers. 
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MAIDING OF BTUOENT8. 



A record of the attendance of the students upon their 
■various School duties, of their general deportment, and of 
their progress in studies pursued, is carefully kept by all 
the teachers, a summary of the results of which is publicly 
read in the chapel at the close of each term. Parents and 
guardians will also receive printed bills at the close of the 
term, when requested, exhibiting the standing of their 
children and wards in punctuality, deportment and schol- 
arship. 



ONION SCHOOL REPORTS. 



With a view to procure foil Reports of the progress of 
Union Schools throughout the State, the following Circular 
was sent in September last, to every place where such 
a School was supposed to be in operation : 

Office op Public Ihbtruotkw, > 
Lansing, Mich., September 24, 1869. j 

Deab Sib: — The general interest felt in the Union 
Schools of oar State, and the frequent requests for full 
and definite information concerning the workings of these 
Schools, from those towns which contemplate their estab- 
lishment, render it important to obtain from the Union 
School Districts, some fuller reports than the annual re- 
ports made through the School Inspectors. It is especially 
desirable to secure a statement of such facte as bear upon 
the advantages and the economy of Union Schools, and the, 
essential conditions of success. 

Will you, therefore, please furnish this Department fulT 
and succinct answers to the- following questions : 

1. How many children, between the ages of four and 
eighteen years, are there residing in your District? 

2. What is the amount of taxable property in your Dis- 
trict, as shown by the assessment rolls? 

3. Describe your School building, (or buildings,) giving * 
dimensions and cost, and the number of pupils it willfseat 
in the various departments. 

4. When was your Union School established? 

5. How many months (or weeks) is the School kept in 
session each year? 
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6. What are the rates of tuition for non-rcsidont pupils? 

7. What number of non-resident pupils attended your 
School the past year, and what was the gross amount re- 
ceived for tuition of snch pupils? 

8. How man; teachers are employed in your School, and 
what is the gross amount paid for teachers' wages. 

9. Into how many and what departments is your School 
graded, and how many pupils in each grade ? 

10. What are the studies of each grade? 

11. What charge (if any) is made for tuition of resident 
pnpils in higher English branches and languages? 

12. What was the entire expense of maintaining yow 
Sohool the last year? 

18. What was the entire, and what the average attend- 
anoe? 

14. Will you please to state, also, the general inflames 
of the system on the attendance of the children at Sohool, 
both sa to the numbers in attendance and their regularity ; 
and upon the general progress in study? At what age, in 
the average, are the pnpils of the District thoroughly pre- 
pared to enter upon High Sohool studies? 

15. What is the general estimation in which the Sohool 
Is held among the people, and how does this compare with 
the general interest felt in the Primary District Schools in 
your section of the State? 

16. If the School has at any period failed of success, to 
what was the failure to he attributed? 

IT. Has the congregation of large numbers of children 
Beriously increased the disorders in School government, or 
been the occasion of immorality? 

18. Is your District organized under the new Law for 
Graded Schools, passed the last winter? Is it free? 

Please state, also, any other facts of public interest you 
may have noticed in the working or influence of your 
School. 

The embodied results of these inquiries, which I propose 
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to publish in my Annual Report, will, I trnst, prove ad- 
vantageous, not only to the State at large, bat also to the 
Union School Districts already organized. Replies, to be 
of any use, should be sent in before the first day of No- 
vember next. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

JOHN M. GREGORY, 
Superintendent cf PaWtc Instruction, 

To the above Circular, twenty-seven Schools have re- 
sponded, by Reports more or leas full, which are given 
hereafter. 

The following table will show in a convenient farm, the 
most material of the statistics fdrniehed in the Reports': 
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' ADRIAN UNION SCHOOL. 

Adman, October 27, 3859. 
Hon. J. M. Gbbgobt: 

Dkab Sib — la accordance with jour Circular, I give the 
following statements in connection with onr Union School. 
There are 2,017 children in the district ; the amount of 
taxable property aa shown by assessment rolls, is $1,433,- 
560 ; there are five School buildings now in nse, and an- 
other in process of erection. The central building is 60 
feet by 80, three stories high, with a basement tinder the 
entire building. On the first floor there are fonr rooms, 
with sixty Beats each for primary and secondary scholars ; 
on the second, there are two rooms with eighty .seats each, 
and the Principal's office and the recitation room ; on the 
third flour there are two recitation rooms, and a large hall, 
which is now divided temporarily into two rooms, with two- 
Schools, each of sixty scholars. The building cost eleven 
thousand dollars. 

Primary School building No. 1, was built two years ago 
at a cost of $3,000. It is one story high and normal style 
of architecture. There are two School rooms, with double- 
folding doors between, and two large wings for entry ways, 
writing room, wash room, <fec. The sitting rooms accom* 
date 108 scholars. 

Primary building No. 2, is an old wood building for fifty - 
six scholar*, It is the original "White School house" of 
Adrian village. 

Primary No. 8, is a wood building erected two years 
ago, to seat fifty-six 'scholars. A new brick building is 
soon to be ereoted on tbe same lot. It will be for two sit- 
ting rooms and one recitation room, seating 147 scholars. 

Primary No. 4, is for two sitting rooms, 66 scholars each. 
A fine writing room is connected with it. 

Primaries Nob. 1, 3 and 4 are all different in style exter- 
nally and internally,- yet they each cost about $3,000-.- 
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They are seated with single desk and chairs. The mail 
rooms finish nearly twenty feet high. 

Each of our five buildings has from t to 1 an acre of 
ground. 

The Union School system was established here in 1849, 
For the first two years, it went from room to room, nntQ 
in 1851, the Central Building was completed. Since than 
the number has increased to five, and never was there > 
more imperative demand for room than at the present mo- 
ment. 

The School-year consists of forty weeks, so arranged ss 
to give July and August for vacation. 

The following rates of tuition, for every twelve weeta, 
are paid by non-resident Scholars : 

Primary department, $1 II 

Secondary " 2 01 

Grammar School, second and third divisions, 3 10 

High School, first division, 8 10 

Classical department, 4 00 

The number of non-resident scholars in School last year, 
was 60, and the reoeipta amounted to $260. 

There were last year, fifteen teachers employed in the 
classified Schools, and one for the winter in the unclassified, 
and the gross amount for wages was $5,007. 

There were 568 scholars in the Primary department last 
year; 852 in the Secondary department ; 210 in the Gram- 
mar School, and 48 in the High School. 

In the Primary department, attention is given to read- 
ing, spelling, printing words, copying cards, object lessons, 
and the four first rules in Mental Antiemetic. 

In the Secondary department, Intellectual Arithmetic is 
continued through to the one hundred and sixth- page in 
Stoddard's ; Practical Arithmetic in Fractions ; the subject 
of Geography with map drawing, reading, spelling, writing, 
words spelled by the sound of letters, and vocal music. 
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In the Grammar School, Arithmetic and Elementary Al- 
gebra are completed; Grammar and Analysis ; History of 
United States ; Physiology, and Latin one year. 

HIGH BOHOOL. 

Latdo and Greek three years ; French ; German ; the 
Mathematics and Natural Sciences quite as extensively as 
th»y * re taught in the most advanced Academies. 

Commencing with this year, resident scholars are not to 
pay for tuition in any branch of study. 

The entire expense of maintaining the School last year, 
WW $5,607. The entire, attendance was 1,178. The aver- 
age was 592. 

The attendances f all oar Schools last year, on the av- 
erage number enrolled, was 88 per cent. Four years ago 
it was 77 per cent. The gain of 11 per cent has been 
gradual bat constant for the past four years. This gain 
has been made with a role constantly in force, which does 
not allow a scholar to enter the School for the half day in 
owe of tardiness. Regularity of attendance ensures good 
progress in studies. 

There u a vary general feeling in favor of Union Schools 
in this place, on account of economy and thoroughness. 

The congregation of large numbers requires extra care 
and severity, but it does not necessarily endanger the 
morals and manners of the scholars. 

Our district adopted the new law, and the School is en- 
tirely free. 

Host respectfully, 

F. HUBBARD, Principal. 

Mm— Bum tt# »fcor» Htport mi null, lln Humim Tumuli 1 jijh iijii ■■*■«! MOT 



ALMONT SCHOOL. 

Almost, October 25, 1859. 
Hon. J. M. G-regobt : 

Dbab Sir — Tour circular is jast received, and I hasten to 
reply. I regret to say that there ie a great want of general 
interest in this place in public instruction. I came to thii 
place about one year since, and with the exception of n- 
cations, have been constantly engaged in teaching the 
Fnblio School. It can hardly be called a Union School at 
present, as the Summer before I came here there were no 
less than six eetect Schools besides the Public School — and 
such Schools! and such scholars as most of them werelt 

When I commenced the Public Sohool, I bad scholar! 
-who had been under all kinds of discipline, but most under 
no discipline whatever. * * * 

1. Children between 4 and 18 years, 278. 

2. Taxable property, $101,875. 

8. School building about 24 by 31, two stories ; will seat 
180 scholars without crowding, bat last winter we wait 
obliged to seat about 220, and it was attended with much 
inconvenience. I do not know what it cost ; it is worth 
about (600, and not any over. 

4. The citisens have for several years been trying to es- 
tablish a Union Sohool, but have never fairly done it for 
want of unity. 

6. I kept 22 weeks the past Winter and Spring, and 21 
weeks the Spring and Summer. 

6-7. Non-resident scholars admitted the past Winter at 
11 per month. Gross receipts, 912. 

8. Only two teachers employed, at $9 and $4 per week. 

9. Two departments the past winter — 120 in my room, 
and 100 in Miss Mary Short's, my assistants' room. 

10. My department pursues Thompson's Practical and 
Higher Arithmetic ; Robinson's Elementary and Univer- 
sity Algebra; Legendre's Geometry and Trigonometry; 
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Philosophy ; Astronomy, both Practical and Descriptive ; 
English Grammar and Latin. Id the lower room, the usual 
primary branches. 

11. No charge is made to resident pupils. 

12. About $580 was the entire expense last year. 
18. Attendance, 221. Winter term, about 160. 

14. The scholars were very regular in the upper room 
(the older scholars,) but the younger were far from being 
ai regular as might he desired ; bnt they compare very 
well with other Schools of this region. They are gener- 
ally prepared to enter npon higher studies at about fifteen. 

15. The system is approved by the better portion of 
community. 

16. It has been a constant failure for want of union. 

17. No evils arise from numbers. I care not how many 
I have, only let better counsels prevail. 

18. It is not organised under the new law. 

Hoping that the blessings of Divine Providence may 
prosper your labors, 

I remain yours, 

JEROME B. ALLEN, 
Teacher. 
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ANN ARBOR UNION SOEOOL. 

DTOCBIPnON OF BTJILDIITO. 

The High School building woe completed and opened 
for School purposes on the first, of October, 185S. The 
lot upon which it is situated forma a city square, of one 
and three-fifths acres. It has an elevated location, on 
University Avenue, in the eastern part of the city, and is 
made beautiful by its shade trees, hedges and waits. The 
building is of briak, one hundred feet in length by forty 
feet in width, and three stories high. The basement 
(eight feet in height) contains rooms for the Janitor and 
hit family, a music room, writing room, and a Primary 
' School room ; in the central part are located the two fnr- 
raUses, by which the building is warmed. 
- 'On the first and second floors, two halls rah entirely 
taVfough the building, between which are, on each floor, 
two cSbbb rooms, eighteen by sixteen feet in siie, and two 
; rooms, eight feet square. On the second floor 
i also two other rooms, eight feet square, containing 
i for the use of the pupils of the School. On the 
other sides of the halls are, on each floor, two school rooms, 
ttirty-aeven feet by thirty and a half in size, and fourteen 
feet in height. The third story forma one large chapel or 
lecture room, ninety-eight feet long, forty-two feet in 
width, and nineteen and a half feet in height. This room, 
u well as the various halls, are lighted by gas. The 
whole building is well ventilated, the walls throughout are 
a smooth white, and the halls, stairways, class-rooms and 
school-rooms, are carpeted with heavy matting. The 
bunding, with the lot, cost nearly 930,000. 
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Abb Abbob, Deo. 28th, 1859. 
Hon. J. H. Gbegoby, Svpt. cf Public Instruction: 

Your circular, making inquiry with respect to the bis- 
tory and present condition of Union Schools, has been 
Received. In responding, I herewith submit the following 
statement respecting our School, adhering to the order of 
inquiries suggested by yon ; 

1st. The whole number of children residing in the Dis- 
trict between the ages of four and eighteen yean, is four- 
teen hundred and seventy-two. 

2d. The amount of taxable property in the District, a> 
shown by the assessment rolls, is $1,160,000. 

3d. Oar High School building, a description of which is 
given above, will seat, in the various departments, four 
bandied and fifty pupils. There are, in the city, three 
Ward School buildings for primary Bcholara, eaoh contain- 
ing three study rooms, capable of seating two hundred 
and fifty pupils. The building located in the second ward 
is now in process of completion. Its cost is $3,500. 

4th. Our Union School was established on the comple- 
tion of the High School building, in October, 1858. 

5th. Our School year is divided into] three terms, of 
fourteen weeks each. 

6th. Tuition is charged for scholars residing ont of the 
District, as follows, payable at the beginning of each term : 
In the High School Classical Department, $6 00 per term; 
in the English Department, {4 50 ; Grammar School, S3 50 
for common English branches, and $4 75 with Latin or 
French. 

7th. The number of non-resident pupils in attendanoe 
daring the past year was one hundred and four ; and the 
gross amount received for tuition of such pupils was 
11,286 50. 

8th. Eighteen teachers have been employed daring the 
year in the several departments of the School, and the 
gross amount paid for their services was $6,033 60. 
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8th. There are, in the District, three Primary Schools, 
one Grammar or Intermediate, and one High School. 
Each Primary School is divided into throe departments or 
grades. The Grammar School is also divided into three 
grades, and the High School has two distinct departments, 
aa English and Classical. Daring the year the whole 
number of pupils in attendance at the Primary Schools 
was eight hundred and two — third grade, 280 ; second, 
211 ; first, S91. In the Grammar School there were in the 
third grade, 90 pupils ; second grade, 91 ; first grade, 37. 
The English department of the High School numbered 
one hundred and seventy-two pupils, and the Classical 
department one hundred and three pupils. 

10th. The third grade Primary embraces children du- 
ring their first two years at School, usually from four to 
six yean of age. The instruction is mainly oral. The 
studies in the second grade occupy one year. The text 
books in use are Sander's Second and Third Headers ; Em- 
erson's First Lessons in Arithmetic ; Stoddard's Juvenile 
Mental Arithmetic ; Cornell's Primary Geography ; San- 
der's Speller and Definer; Writing Books Nob. 1 and 2, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's; Beading and Spelling are, 
however, the main studies, and oral lessons are here con- 
tinued as regular daily exercises. The studies of the first 
grade occupy three years. Writing ia commenced with 
the pen as a daily exercise. The following text books are 
here used : Sander's Third and Fourth Readers, Speller 
and Definer; Cornell's Primary and Intermediate Geogra- 
phy; Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic; Davies' School 
Arithmetic (new edition ;) and Willson's Juvenile Ameri- 
can History. 

Primary scholars who enter the Grammar School are 
required to pass a satisfactory examination in Sander's 
Third Header, Speller and Definer ; Cornell's Intermediate 
Geography ; Willson's Juvenile American History ; Stod- 
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dard's Mental Arithmetic to page 100 ; and Davies' Prac- 
tical Arithmetic as f ar as fractions. 

The studies of the Grammar School occupy three yean. 
Davies' Practical Arithmetic, Stoddard's Intellectual Arith- 
metic, Cornell's Grammar School Geography, and Uowde- 
ry's If oral Lessons, are pursued as studies during the flirt 
year's attendance. The same studies are completed and 
reviewed during the aeoond year, with Greene's First Les- 
sons in English Grammar in addition. The studies of the 
third year are Greene's Elements of English Grammar ; 
Cornell's High School Geography and History; Davies' 
Elementary Algebra ; Intellectual and Practical Arithme- 
tic are reviewed the third term ; Sander's Fourth Reader, 
Speller and Definer through the course ; Writing daring 
the first and aeoond terms of each year ; Compositions and 
Declamations weekly, by divisions, daring the third year; 
Geographical Digests, semi-monthly. Optional studies — 
(third year in the course) — Arnold's First Latin Lessons ; 
Fasquelle's Juvenile French Course ; Crayoning, Drawing 
and Instrumental Music. 

Pupils of this School are required, before entering the 
English or Classical Department of the High School, to 
sustain a satisfactory examination in Sander's Fourth 
Reader, Speller and Deflner ; Davies' Practical Arithmetic; 
Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic ; Cornell's High Sohool 
Geography ; Greene's Elements of Grammar ; and Davies' 
Elementary Algebra as far as equations of the seoond 
degree. 

The course of study in the English department of the 
High School is as follows : First year — DavieB' Elemen- 
tary Algebra; Greene's English Analysis; Davies' Uni- 
versity Arithmetic; Willson's U. S. History, and Lam- 
bert's Physiology. Seoond Year— Wells' Natural Philos- 
ophy; Quacbenbosa' Rhetoric and Exercises; Willson's 
General History ; DavieB' Legendre'B Geometry; Warren's 
Physical Geography; Trigonometry and Surveying. Third 
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Taw — Daviea' Higher Algebra; Wayland's Intelleotusl 
Philosophy and Moral Soienoe ; Wella' Chemistry ; Karnes' 
Elements of Criticism, and Gray's Botany. 

Book-Keeping (optional) any year in the course. Bead- 
ing and Spelling required exercises daily, by divisions, 
daring the whole coarse. Declamation and Composition 
■ami-monthly. There is also a course of study in the French 
and German Languages. French Course, (elective,) two 
years. First Year — Fasquelle's French Coarse and Collo- 
quial Header. Second Year — Fasquelle's Napoleon and 
Baoine ; Aids to French Composition, by W. W. Howard. 
German Course, (elective,) one year — Woodbury's New 
Method; Adler's Reader ; Schiller's William Tell. 

The instruction in the Classical Department is confined 
to the Latin and Greek Classics, and such other studies aa 
are required to prepare yoong men for the University. 

The course of study, as marked oat, embraoea three 
yean; and it ia believed that this course is beat fitted to 
prepare the student for the most successful progress in his 
College studies. It as follows : First Year 1 — Harkness' 
Arnold's First Latin Book ; Andrew's and Stoddard's Latin 
Grammar; Andrew's Latin Reader; Greene's English 
Analysis and Daviea' University Arithmetic and Higher 
Algebra ; Modern Geography. Second Year — Oasaar, Ci- 
cero's Select Orations ; Arnold's Latin Prose Composition ; 
Kuhner's Greek Grammar (Elementary) and Exercises; and 
Daviea' University Algebra, continued. Third Year — 
Cicero's Orations, continued ; Latin Prose Composition, 
continued; One Book of Virgil, with Prosody; Boko's 
Anabasis ; Arnold's Greek Prose Composition ; Liddoll's 
History of Rome, and Smith's History of Greece ; Review. 
Mitchell's or Long's Ancient Geography, through the 
course. Reading and Spelling required exercises daily, 
by divisions, during the whole course. 

11th. In all English brandies, bona /de resident scholars 
pay no tuition. Extra charges are made to resident pu* 
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pils, for languages, il 25 per term ; and to both, resident 
and non-resident pupils, for musio on the Piano, $8 00 per 
course of 24 lessons, and for the ose of Pianos, to those 
who practice in the School, $2 ; Painting in Water Colore, 
(8, in Oil, (8, always in advance. 

12th. Seven thousand sis hundred and forty-six dollars 
and seventy-three cents were expended in maintaining onr 
School the past year. 

18th. The following table exhibits the attendance, and 
also the number of scholars in the several departments 
and grades. The days of absence, and per cent of attend- 
ance are reckoned on the average number enrolled. 

Dtjaitamt tat Qr»i». 

High School, male department, 

High School , female department,. . . . 
Grammar School, male department,. . 



North Primary School, first grade,.. . 
" " " second grade, 

" .. ii third " 

South " " first " 

- " " second " 
' third 

First Ward Primary, 




14th. A faithful and impartial record of the merits of 
the students in their daily recitations and general exercises 
is kept, grading them so that their average standing may 
range from one to ten — the highest number denoting the 
highest order of scholarship. The average marking for a 
term, combined with the attendance and deportment ave- 
rages, constitute the student's standing, and determine 
whether he shall be promoted or otherwise. These ave- 
rages are kept in a book prepared expressly for that pur- 
pose, and are open to the inspection of the School Board 
and patrons. All irregularities in attendance or deport- 
ment are required to be excused before the student re- 
aumee bis place in his classes ; and a record of every 
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excuse granted or refused, and to whom, ia preserved. 
Such a system, rigidly adhered to, has a very happy influ- 
ence on the attendance of the children at School, both ae 
to their regularity and general progress in study. Pupils 
of the District are generally prepared to enter npon High 
School studies at the age of fourteen. 

15th. The general estimation in which the School ia 
held among the people Is shown by the liberality with 
which they have voted money for its support. A larger 
amou nt was appropriated to the support of our Public 
Schools during the past year than to all other objects 
eombi ned . m , m ^____ 

16th. If our School has in any respect ever failed of 
success, that failure must be attributed to the want of 
adherence to a well devised system of instruction, and a 
regular, systematic course of study — the one cause which 
has operated to render our Schools inefficient throughout 
the State. Such a system that shall embrace all the 
Schools, from the Primary to the High School, in one plan, 
for the accomplishment of one object ; and although pur- 
suing this one and the same object, yet laboring in its own 
distinct, specific and limited circle, in the performance of 
specific duties, so that each subordinate School shall afford 
the best possible preparation for the next advanced grade. 

With us there has been a growing tendency to hoVry 
the pupil along from School to School, with but little ref- 
erence to hie preparation to make, to him, this very impor- 
tant change. "To make room for others" has oftenest 
been the reason for this change, and the consequence has 
been that the Grammar and High Schools have been almost 
literally overrun with scholars insufficiently prepared to 
take np the new and more difficult studios. Instead of 
entering these Schools well qualified, and ready to enter 
upon and prosecute with vigor and success these higher 
branches of study, the scholar has found himself incompe- 
tent for the work ; and finding itjwell nigh impossible, for 
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want of mental culture and mental strength, to accomplish 
his task, he at first becomes discouraged and desponding, 
and at last settles down into a oareleas indifference. 

That there are many exceptions is true, hot it is true 
only in consequence of a determined effort to overcome 
all obstacles and to succeed, showing conclusively that 
what is true of these might, with rigid adherence to a 
regular, systematic course of study, adapted to the mental 
wants of the scholar, be true of all. 

Not only has this irregular order of study impeded the 
progress of the scholar, but much time has been lost in 
going over again the preparatory studies, in order to ac- 
quire the requisite knowledge and mental discipline to 
be able to pursue with profit the branches of study de- 
signed to be taught in these Schools. 

With the view of making our Schools a unit, we have, 
during the past year, prescribed the studies and coarse of 
instruction for each grade of Schools, and have prepared 
a classified and systematic course of study for the Gram- 
mar and High Schools. How wisely and perfectly it has 
been done, a future experience can only determine. It 
has been an object to arrange and adapt the studies to the 
progressive development of the mental powers, each study 
being preparatory to the one in advance ; and although 
limited in number, yet sufficiently varied and comprehen- 
sive to meet the constantly increasing mental wants of tine 
scholar. 

' To this end the Primary, Grammar and High Schools, 
have each been divided into three divisions or grades. 
Each grade is divided into two or more classes, for the 
sake of convenience. Thus each School, and each grade 
of that School, will be occupied with its appropriate and 
prescribed studies, and a sufficient amount of time will be 
afforded for acquiring a consecutive and thorough knowl- 
edge of all the subjects taught in the Schools. 

In order to prevent any irregularity from scholars chang- 
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tag from one School to another, none will be allowed to 
pus from hi* or her School without first giving proof by 
e satisfactory examination that they possess the requisite 
qualifications to enter a Sohool of higher grade; and 
•vary candidate for admission into the High Sohool will be 
required to pass a satisfactory examination in all the 
s taught in the lower grades of Sohools. By this 
1 it is expected that each pupil will be thoroughly 
prepared to go on easily and rapidity, pursuing a definite 
and systematic coarse of study to commence, continue and 
finish a complete series of study, each aeries preparing 
aim for the next higher until the whole shall be completed, 
and thus having finished a successful and profitable course 
of study, will graduate with honor at the dosing period of 
School life. By it we shall elevate still higher the stand* 
ard of education in every grade of School, and will make 
the High Sohool " what its name imports, a Sohool high in 
its aims, in the compass of its studies, in the standard of 
its scholarship, in the tone and spirit of its teaching and 
in the character and deportment of its pupils." It would 
realize all that we have earnestly desired, or eould wish, 
in affording to the young of our district that thorough 
mental and moral training which will prepare them to 
meet honorably and successfully the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active life. 

18th. A special act was passed by the last Legislature 
for the future government and operation of the Schools of 
this city. This law was enacted in accordance with the 
recommendation of the School Board, and also pursuant to 
petition of a large number of our citizens, including nearly 
every citizen who has had any experience as a School of- 
ficer. 

At the Annual School Meeting of the district, held on 

the last Monday of September, the qualified voters elected 

by ballot, in compliance with section two of said act, six 

trustees, two each for one, two and three years, (who with 

82 
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the three trustees holding over, constitute a Board of nine.) 
And the same Motion provides, that annually thereafter, in 
the aame manner, they shall eleot three trustees, who shall 
hold their office three years, and until their successors 
shall have been elected and qualified ; and also at the same 
time and in the same manner, shall fill all vacancies that 
may exist in said Board. Another prominent feature of the 
act is, that it abolishes the ofiices of Moderator, Director 
and Assessor, and requires the trustees to elect from their 
number a President, Secretary and Treasurer, whose pow- 
ers and duties shall he severally the same as those con- 
ferred upon and required of the Moderator, Director and 
Assessor of School districts in the State, except so far as 
the same are varied or modified by the provisions of the 
act; and furthermore, it transfers all the powers and du- 
ties of the Board of Sohool Inspectors of the city to said 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be, ex-officio, 
the Board of Sohool Inspectors of the district. 

Since the organization of the Schools, there has been no 
rate-bill. The tuition in English branches is free to all 
within the limits of the district. 

By request of the District Board. 

Very respectfully yours, 

D. B. RBIOOS. 



ANN ARBOB UNION SOHOOL— LOWER TOWN. 
To Hon, J. M. Qbbooby, Supt. of PvbUc Instruction: 

Diab Sib; — Below find answers to your Circular of Sep- 
tember 24, 1859. Answers to your questions we have given 
by your numbers. 

1. Scholars, 276. 

2. Taluation, $126,000. 

2. House, 84 by 64; portico, 10 by 21; cost, $4,600; seat, 
860 ; height, 22 feet to the eaves. 
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4. Established fall of 1864. 

5. Porty-two weeks. 

0. $2 to $8 per quarter. 

1. Five pupils. Amount received, $11. 

8. Three teachers. Amount paid yearly, $756. 

9. Three departments ; from SO to 70 in each grade. 

10. Algebra, Grammar, Geography, Composition, and' 
minor branches. 

11. None. 

12. Entire expense, $881. 

18. Entire, about 225 ; average, about 200. 

14. General influence, good ; attendance, good; progress, 
good. Prepared for High School duties, age from 14 to 16 ■ 
years. 

16. General estimation, good. Better than primary. 

16. Has not failed of success. 

17. None. 

18. Under new law, and free to resident pupils. 

D. T. McCOLLUM, Moderator, 
P. DONOVAN, Aseanr, 
Of School Bis. 2?o. 9, Ann Arbor Union School. 
Dated Ann Arbor, Oct. 29, 1859. 



BATTLE CREEK UNION SCHOOL. 

The following statistics have been received from the- 
Battle Creek Union School : 

Number of children in the District between fonr and 
eighteen years, 924. 

Taxable property in the Distriot, $620,000. 

Two School-houses — one seating 4S0, and one 260 pu- 
pils — value, $15,000. 

Union School established in 1847. 

School is kept 42 weeks in the year. Three terms of. 
14 weeks each. 
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Non-resident pupils, 46; and the amount of tuition 
therefrom, $185. 

Number of teachers, 10 ; wages paid, $3,370. 

The next term there will be twelve teachers, at an ex- 
pense of {3,870. 

The School is graded into three departments, as follows: 
High School, 100 pupils ; tuition, for non-resident scholars, 
H per term. Intermediate No. 1, 105 pupils, tuition f! 
per term. Intermediate No. 2, SO pupils, tuition $3 per 
term. Primary No. 1, 140 pupils, tuition $2 per term. 
Primary No. 2, 125 pnpils. 

Expense of the School for the past year, $3,800; 

Entire attendance, 750. 

The School has never failed of suooeas. 

It is believed that the congregation of numbers of chil- 
dren, has been attended with no evil results. 

The District is organized under the new law, and is free 
to resident pupils. 

BULK ASH B1GUL4TI0N8. 

1. The School year shall commence on the first of Sep- 
tember, and continue until the last Friday preceding the 
fourth of July, next following, and shall be divided into 
three terms of fourteen weeks each. 

2. There shall be two daily sessions of the Schools, each 
three hours in length. The first shall commence at 9 
o'clock A. M., and the second at 11 P. M., from the first of 
October until the first of April, and at 11 o'clock P. H. for 
the rest of the year. 

8. There shall be a written examination of all the classes 
in the Intermediate and High Schools, at least onoe each 
term, by the Principal or Board of Education. A public 
examination of all the Schools shall be held daring the 
last week of the Winter Term. 

4. There shall be a vacation of one week during the 
holidays of Christmas and New Year, and one week at the 
close of the second term. 
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&. Vka Schoob shall be divided Into three departments, 
ar follows: Primary, Intermediate and High School. 
Eaeh department shall consist of fonr olatsee, namely: 
first, second, third and fourth, (the first being lowest, Ac.,) 
with the following 

OODRiB OF STUDY. 

Primary Department— tint Clan. 

Beading, (cards, black-board and primer ;) Drawing and 
Printing on elate and black-board; Mental Arithmetic 
with numbers leas than 20. 

Second Class. 

Beading 1st Beader ; Spelling ; Mental Arithmetic, ad- 
dition and subtraction of numbers less than 100, and mul- 
tiplication and division of numbers less than 30; oral 
s w ops in Geography ; Drawing and Printing on slate, Ac. 
Third Class. 

Beading 2d Beader; Spelling; Mental Arithmetic to 
fractions, exorcises on slate and black-board in addition 
and subtraction ; notation and numbers to thousands ; Pri- 
mary Geography; Hap drawing; Writing and Drawing 
on slate and black-board. 

fourth Class. 

Beading Sd Beader; Spelling; Mental Arithmetic to 
fractions ; Slate and Black-board exercises in Arithmetic 
through division; Notation; Primary Geography com- 
pleted ; Map Drawing ; Elementary Drawing and Writing 
on slate, &c 

Moral Lessons, Vocal Music, and easy lessons in Deola- 

IHTBBJfSDUTK DHPABTUMT. 



Beading 3d Beader ; Spelling Primary Speller ; Stearns' 
Guide to English Pronunciation ; Common School Geog- 
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raphy with lessons on Map Drawing ; Mental Arithmetic 
through fractions, Written Arithmetic to subtraction ; El- 
ementary Drawing and Writing. 

Second Class. 

Beading 3d Reader; Primary Speller; Stearns' Gnide 

to English Pronunciation ; Common School Geography to 

Europe; Hap Drawing; Mental Arithmetic; Arithmetic 

to division ; Drawing and Penmanship. 

Third Class. 

Beading 4th Reader ; Spelling by written exercises ; b- 
trodnction to Grammar commenced; Mental Arithmetic; 
Written Arithmetic to tractions; Common School Geogra- 
phy complete ; Map Drawing ; Penmanship. 
Fourth Glass. 

Beading 4th Bender; Spelling by written exercise*; 
Common School Geography reviewed; Map Drawing; 
Mental Arithmetic complete ; Written Arithmetic to inter- 
est, and reviewed; Introduction to Grammar complete.; 
U. S. History ; Penmanship. 

HIGH BOHOOL— OBWBAL C0UBS1— FlfiST YBAJi. 

First Term. 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, Physical Geography, 
Latin, (Harkness' Pint Book,) French, (Fasquelle.) 
Second Term. 
Algebra, English Language, Physical Geography, Latin, 
(Harkness,) French, (Fasqnelle.) 

Third Term. 
Algebra, Rhetoric and English Literature, Book Keep- 
ing, Latin, (Grammar and Reader,) French, (Grammar and 
Reader.) 
Reading and spelling throughout the year. 
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eiooiD iu. 
Fvrrt Term. 
Geometry, Rhetoric and English Literature, Chemistry, 
Latin, (Grammar and Header,) French, (Napoleon,) Greek, 
(MoOJintook's flint book,) German, (Ann's method.) 
Second Term. 
Geometry and Trigonometry, Chemistry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Latin, (Offiiar,) Greek, (HcGlintook'e,) French, 
{Oorrinne,) German. 

Third Term. 
Trigonometry and Surveying, Physiology, Botany, Latin, 
(Oawar,) Greek, (MoClintook's 2d book,) French, (Oorrinne,) 
German. 

THIRD THAB. 

First Term. 
Botany, History, Zoology, Latin, (Cicero and Latin Prose 
Composition,) Greek, (McClintook's 2d book,) French, (Ra- 
cine,) German. 

Second Term. 
History, Astronomy, Mental Philosophy, Latin, (Virgil, 
Latin Prose, Greek, (Xenophon'B Anabasis,) German, 
French Literature and Drawing. 

Third Term. 
Political Economy, Moral Philosophy, Geology, Latin, 
(Virgil,) Greek, (Xenopbon's,) French, German and Draw- 
ing. 
Deolamation, composition, &c, throughout the coarse. 



BAT OITT UNION SCHOOL. 

Bat Orrr, 1859. 
Ho>. J. M. Ghbgoby, Bwperinbmdett, PvNio Iwtruction: 

Dua Sib — In reply to yomr Circular requesting a rfate- 
ment of facta, I nend yon the following, which I hop* wffl 
be satisfactory: 

1st. Number of children between the ages of four and 
eighteen yean, 800. 

2d. Amount of taxable property in District as pet as- 
sessment rolls, $296,129. 

8d. School building, 84 by 45 feet ; frame building, two 
stories high, with belfry in center of roof, with a bell 
weighing 140 pounds. The interior is divided into three 1 
rooms — the upper story one large room for the principal 
teacher, seating 80 pupils, and the lower in two rooms, 
seating 40 each, for the primary department. The cost of 
bnilding and wood-honae, $3,400. 

4th. School established in 1854. 

5th. Number of months kept in session each year, 10. 

6th. No rates fixed for non-resident pupils. 

7th. Number of non-residents attended the past year, 2. 

8th. Number of teachers employed last year, 2. Wages, 
$760 00. 

9th. Divided into two departments. Not graded. 

10th. Studies — all the oonunon English branches, with 
Algebra, Latin and Frenoh. 

11th. No extra charge is made for the higher branches 
or languages. 

12th. Entire expense last year, $000. 

13th. The entire attendance, 165; average, 150. 

14th. The general influence of the system on the attend- 
ance of the children at School, regularity and progress in 
study, is good. Average age of pupils prepared to enter 
upon High School studies is from 15 to 16. 

15th. The general estimation in which the School is 
held among the people is favorable. 
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■' 16tb. The School failed two years ago. The interest 
awl rapport of the School, in regard to numbers and at- 
tendance was very small. The cause was attributed to 
MOtarfan prejudice of the 'Principal, who was a Presbyte- 
rian minister. He remained in the School two years, for 
' the want of courage on the part of the District officers to 
wake a change. 

Wth. Neither the increase of children, nor congregation 
of numbers has had any serious effect upon School govern- 
ment or morals here. 

■ 16th. Our School District ia not organised under the* 
new lsnr for Graded Schools, of last winter, bnt is free. 

The only influence which I conceive to be detrimental 
t* onr system of Union Schools, is among a few who seen* 
to think it is not aspiring to quite enough to send their 
tttiMren to a Union School, where they can get sound, 
1 education. 

Yours respectfully, 

L. H. GANG, 
Principal Teacher. 



0A8SAPOLIS UNION SCHOOL. 

Oassapolis, Oct 28th, 1859. 
Hob. J. M. Geegort, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dub Sib — In answer to your Circular of Sept 24th, 
1869, 1 send yon the following statements : 

There are two hundred and thirteen children in this 
District. 

The amount of taxable property in the District, as 
shown by the assessment roll, is one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. 

The School building is beautifully located in a plat of 
ground containing three acres, on the north side of the 
Tillage. It is a frame. The main building is thirty-six 
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by forty-six, with a projection in front of twelve feet, 
twenty-three feet wide, two story ; the lower is divided 
into two rooms, capable of seating seventy-five in each 
room ; the upper story will seat one hundred and fifty. 
There is a recitation room in the projection above. 

The School was opened in the fall of 1857. 

The School was in session nine months the past year, 
having had a winter term of five months, and summer 
term of fonr. 

The rate of tuition for non-resident pupils is, in the Pri- 
mary, three dollars ; the Intermediate, fonr ; and the Prin- 
cipal, five ; when the languages are taught, six dollars. 

The last year there were fourteen non-resident pupils 
attended the School. The amount received for tuition, 
thirty dollars. 

There are three teaohers employed, and the whole 
amount paid for teaohers' wages, seven hundred and forty 
dollars. 

There are three departments into which the School is 
graded. 

The studies pursued in the Primary, range from the Al- 
phabet to the Third Reader, accompanied with Oral Geog- 
raphy, Mental Arithmetic, Writing, and Drawing exercises 
on the black-board. 

The second begins with the Third Reader, Arithmetic, 
Outline Maps, Drawing, and black-board exercises in 
Arithmetic ; also Geography, English Grammar, Composi- 
tion and Declamation commenced. 

The third or Principal's department — Higher Arithme- 
tic, Grammar, the Higher Mathematics, Latin, Composition 
and Declamation, Philosophy, Chemistry and Book-keeping. 

It is expected for the coming year that the School will 
be nearly, if not entirely, free for resident pupils. 

The entire number in attendance the last year was one 
hundred and seventy. 

There has a larger number of scholars of the District 
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attended the School since the erection of the new building 
than before, and their general progress in their studies, I 
should think, was more rapid than when those of all ages, 
and all degrees of advancement, were huddled together in 
one room. 

The citizens of the District are very geneially pleased 
with the opeiation of the School, and are united in their 
efforts to sustain it. 

The numbers congregated do not, that I have learned, 
increase the disorders in School government, nor have 
been the occasion of immorality. 

Our district has organized under the new law for Graded 
Schools. 

The working of oar School has a beneficial inflaenoe on 
the community. They have appeared to be more inter- 
ested in School matters than formerly. 
Very respectfully submitted, 

A. OABWOOD, 

Director, 



CHARLOTTE UNION SCHOOL. 

Chablotti, Not. 22, 1859. 
Hon. J. M. Gbbqoby, Supt. Public Instruction: 

Dbab Sib — Your Circular, asking information as to the 
Union School of this place, has been received. Oar School 
has been graded on the Union plan so recently that it will 
be impossible for me to give a full and satisfactory report. 
Its complete success, its fruits are yet in the future. 

There are in the district 216 resident children between 
the ages of 4 and 18 years. 

The amount of taxable property, as shown by the last 
assessment rolls, is $192,758. 

Having no Union School building, we are at present oc- 
cupying the two district School houses and Academy build- 
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ing. The former are substantial brick buildings, erected 
at a coat of $600 each ; the latter is a two story wooden 
edifice, coating >l,200or thereabout)). The three building* 
will seat 275 scholars. 

Oar School was graded October 31, 18S9. 

The School year consists of three terms of fourteen 
weeks each. 

The rates of tuition for non-resident pupils are, in As 
.Primary department, $2; Intermediate department, $&50; 
High School, common English branches, $8 ; Higher Eng- 
lish, $3 50 ; Languages, S4. 

Three teachers are at present employed, the groat amount 
of whose wages per year is $960. 

The School has three departments : Primary, Interme- 
diate and High School. The attendance is, at the Primary, 
65 ; Intermediate, 68 ; High School, 50. This number will 
doubtless be mach increased ere the close of the term. 

The course of stndy in the Primary department, is: San- 
den' Primer ; First and Second Readers ; Sanders' Spell- 
ing Book ; Oral Exercises ; Robinson's Primary Mental 
Arithmetic; Monteith's Primary Geography. Interme- 
diate department : Sanders' Third and Fourth Readers and 
Spelling Book; Honteith and McNally'a Geographies; 
Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic; Davies' Practical 
Arithmetic; Sill's Synthesis; Declamation. High School 
department: Sanders' Fifth Reader; Spelling; Warrin's 
Physical Geography ; Davies' University Arithmetic ; Da- 
Ties' Elementary Algebra; Davies' University Algebra; 
Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence ; QuackenboV 
Rhetoric ; Parker's Natural Philosophy ; Bnrritt's Geog- 
raphy of the Heavens ; Smith and Martin's Book Keeping; 
Harknesa' Arnold's First Book in Latin ; Harkness' Second 
Book in Latin ; Caesar ; Virgil ; Cicero ; McClintock's First 
and Second Book in Greek ; Anabasis ; Fasquelle'B French 
Method ; Fasquelle's Reader ; Telemaqae ; Racine ; Wood- 
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bury's German Method ; Adbr'a German Besder ; Wilhelm 
Tell ; Goeth's Iphegenie anf Tauris. 

Glasses are already organized in the Latin, French and 
German Languages. One will be formed in Greek the 
beginning of the ensuing term. 

The attendance is mnch larger, more regular, the pro- 
gress in study much more rapid and thorough, the whole 
modus operandi more effective, complete and satisfactory 
than under the old system. 

Nor has the congregation of large numbers of children 
together in the same room, increased the difficulty of 
School government, or been the occasion of originating or 
increasing immorality. On the contrary, never before 
have the Schools of Charlotte been in so perfect a state of 
discipline as at the present time. 

There is, perhaps, some latent opposition, on the part of 
* very few, to the system ; but in general it is held in de- 
servedly high estimation, and its many advantages over 
the old system fully appreciated. To it, I think, will oon- 
tHme to be extended the sympathy, the cordial support of 
the citizens of Charlotte, until, at no distant day, she may 
be able to boast of as fine a Union School building and as 
flourishing a School as any of her sister towns. 

Our district is organised under the new law for Graded 
Schools. For the present year the School will be in part 
supported by rate-bill. It is intended to make it free 
thereafter. 

No extra charge for tuition of resident pupils in Higher 
Snglish and Languages. 

Tours respectfully, 

OSCAR S. INGHAM, 
Principal Charlotte Union School. 
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CLINTON UNION SCHOOL. 

CiJBTOir, Oct. 19th, 1869. 
lb the Hob. J. M. GbxgOBY, Sup't of Public Instruction: 

Deab Sib — The following answers are submitted to your 
Circalar : 

1st. Whole cumber of pupils in District, 287. 

2d. Amount of taxable property in District, $197,000. 

3d. Oar School bnilding is built of brick, is three story 
high, fifty-six feet long and thirty-two feet wide; divided 
into five rooms ; has three floors ; on the first are the Pri- 
mary and Second Departments. The Primary will seat 
125 pupils ; Secondary will seat 60, and is prepared with 
desk-seats; Third and Higher will seat 60 each, and is 
prepared with desk-seats like second — two can sit on the 
same seat. Cost of building, f 6,000 ; this amonnt includes 
lot. Chapel situate on third floor. Bnilding has two en- 
trances from wings, north and south. North wing contains 
bell, hence extends above roof of main building; south 
wing extends up to roof of main building. Entrance to 
chapel on north Bide by wing or bell tower. 

4th. Oar Scheol was established January 3d, 1859. 

5th. Oar School is kept 40 weeks per year — 6 days per 
week. 

6th. Bates for non-residents are $1, (2, (3 and $4. 

7th. Up to September 6th, 1859, there have been 79 non- 
residents ; gross amount received from such, (200 73. 

8th. Four teachers are employed, the gross amonnt of 
whose wages is $1,160 00. 

9th. School divisions 1, 2 and 8 exist in each room ; these 
are subdivided into classes. Space will not admit here of 
the studies in each division. 

11th. Pupils are charged the sum of $1 25 in Division No. 
1, of Higher ; $1 00 Division 2 ; 75c. Division 8. 

12th. The entire expense of maintenance I cannot give. 

13th. Entire'attendance of residents up to, September 
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5th, 1859, ii 208 ; average on Bame up to September 26th, 
30 days to a mouth, is 6) months, or a trifle more. 

14th. The general influence here on attendance ia better 
than has ever been known, both in regularity and attend- 
ance. This is owing to a building being of sufficient size 
to accommodate all the pnpils. The average age, and per 
cent, of progress, I cannot give till the School year expires. 

15th. The general estimation is good ; if I may be al- 
lowed to say, both in and oat of District ; at least property 
in Clinton has gone up 10 per cent, since onr School was 
established — so onr best citizens say. 

16th. Onr School has not failed in any'one respect to- 
my knowledge. 

17th. The congregation of oar numbers has increased' 
order, and driven immorality out of the door. Student* 
habits are best regulated when under the discipline of 
more than one teacher. 

18th. Onr District is organized under the new law for 
Graded Schools, but not free. 

I would also state that our chapel oan be entered from 
each room direct, by way of tower. The chapel will seat, 
some 800 now, and 400 when we get the new seats in. 

We are endeavoring to make our School one of the first 
in the villages of this size. The present number of foreign- 
pupils is 41 ; this I did Dot include in answer seven. The* 
yearly receipts from such will be nearly $380 00. 

On account of my not receiving your Circular sooner 
than last week, my report is not as fall as I might wish. 
Yours truly, 

O. O. WILLIAMS. 
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OOLDWATER UNION SCHOOL. 

Coldwatbe, Oct. 39, 1659. 
Hob. J. M. Geiwoby, Svpt. of Public Instruction: 

Sib — In response to yonr Circular of September 24&,,I 
will follow the order of questions as proposed : 

I. There are in oar district eight hundred and forty- 
•even ohildren between the ages of 4 and 18 yean. 

3. The amoont of taxable property ia nearly aix hundred 
thousand dollars. 

3. We have two School buildings, known as the east and 
west nooses. Both are two stories in height. The east 
house is a frame building, thirty-five by sixty feet. 

The tipper story is a single room, capable of seating 80 
pupils. It is appropriated to the Grammar School depart* 
ment. The lower story is divided into two rooms, each 
capable of seating forty-five pupils. 

One of these rooms is assigned to a branch of the later- 
mediate and the other to a branch of the Primary depart- 
ment. The original cost of the building was about $3,000, 
but its present value, as estimated by the late Director, is 
only 1800. 

It is located upon a fine lot of two acres, in the east part 
of the village. 

The west house is of briok. Its original cost was about 
$8,000. Its present value is assessed at $1,800. Its sise 
its forty by fifty feet. The upper story is a single room, 
with the exception of a small recitation room between the 
stair cases. This story ia appropriated to the Academic 
department, and will Beat ninety students. 

The lower story is divided into two rooms of equal sise, 
each capable of accommodating sixty pupils. One of 
these is used by a division of the Intermediate and the 
other by a branch of the Primary department. 

This house occupies a very eligible site in the north- 
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vest part of the village. The lot, however, is quite too 
■mall, embracing only about one acre. 

In addition to thaie two buildings, the district u at pre- 
sent renting two rooms on Main street, (or the accommo- 
dation of Primary pupils. They will seat from forty to 
fffcy each, bat are ill-suited to School purposes. 

4. Oar School was organised six years since. 

5. The School year ia divided into three terms of four- 
teen weeks eaoh. 

ft. Non-resdent pupils are charged at the following rates 
per term, vie : in tbe Primary and Intermediate depart- 
ments, $2 50 ; in the Higher departments, $8 00 for com- 
mon English branches; $4 00 for Higher English, and 
$5 00 for the Languages. 

T. The whole number of non-resident pupils attending 
daring any part of the year, was forty-five, and the gross 
amount paid by such pupils was about 9200. 

8. Bight teachers were regularly employed through the 
past year. Of these, two were males and six females. An 
extra female teacher was employed during the last winter 
term. The whole amount paid for teachers wages, during 
the year, was $2,818. 

9. Our School embraces four grades, viz : Primary, In- 
termediate, Grammar School, and Academic. Daring the 
year there have been in the Primary grade, 285 pupils ; in 
die Intermediate grade, 146 pupils; in the Grammar 
School grade, 176 pupils, and in the Academic grade, 188. 
This includes non-resident pupils, and all who have been 
transferred from one department to another. 

10. The studies of the Primary grade, are the Alphabet, 
Sanders' Primer, 1st and 2d Headers, and Speller (old se- 
ries,) to chapter 14, Davies' Primary Arithmetic, together 
with miscellaneous exercises in Oral Geography, count- 
ing, Ac. 

Those of the Intermediate grade, are Sanders' old Spel- 
ler, to chapter 41 ; Sanders' 8d and 4th Readers; Davie** 
84 
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Intellectual Arithmetic, one half ; Practical Arithmetic!, to 
page 96 ; Writing ; Primary Geography, and one half of 
Intermediate ; Juvenile History of United States ; Oral 
Grammar, with miscellaneous exercises in the Bounds of 
Letters, Abbreviations, Roman Letters, Punctuation, Ac. 
Those of the Grammar School, are Sanders' New Speller; 
Fourth and High School Readers ; Writing ; Intellectual 
Arithmetic, finished ; Practical Arithmetic finished ; Inter- 
mediate Geography, completed ; English Grammar, Rhe- 
torical Exercises, General Exerciaes in Orthography, Ac 
Natural Philosophy, Pbysiolgy, and History of U. States, 
at the option of the Board of Education. 

In the Academic department, Olasses are taught in 
Sanders' New Speller, and High School Reader; High 
School Geography ; English Grammar ; University Arith- 
metic ; the Higher Eoglish Branches generally, together 
. with the Latin, Greek and French Languages. Scholars are 
also exercised weekly in Composition and Declamation. 

11. During the past year, the rates of tuition have been, 
graduated according to departments, and those studying 
Higher English Branches and Languages, have been- 
charged from fifty cents to one dollar, extra, each term. 

12. The entire expense of maintaining our School the 
past year, was about $2,700. This includes $200 expended 
in fencing School lots. 

13. The entire attendance during the year was 619. The 
average attendance was about 350. 

14. To this question I can give no very definite or satis- 
factory answer. Tardiness and irregularity of attendance 
are very serious evils in our School. It is presumed, how- 
ever, that they are no worse in ours than in ordinary 
Schools. 

Tbeir tendency is not only to retard the progress of in- 
dividual pupils, but also to prejudice the interests of the 
whole school. This fact is probably realized more fully 
and sensibly by teachers than by'parente or pupils ; oth- 
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erwise the evils oomplained of, would sot be suffered to- 
exist. 

To the last inquiry under this head, I would remark that 
onr School has been regularly graded only a few terms,, 
and it is therefore difficult to Bay at what age pupils are 
tolly prepared to enter upon High School studies. The* 
average age of pupils pursuing those studies*, is not far 
from sixteen years. 

15. While a majority of oar oitisena'have regarded the 
Union or Graded Schools as best adapted to answer the- 
demands of the district, yet very many from the first have- 
looked upon the system with disfavor and prejudice, and. 
have endeavored at times to throw obstacles in the way of 
ha success. Bat I am happy in the belief that the School' 
is gaining upon the public favor and confidence. 

At the Annaal Meeting this Fall, an excellent spirit pre- 
vailed. Unanimity, liberality and a general interest in the 
welfare of the School, characterized the entire proceed- 
ings ; and the School may now be considered as established 
upon a more sure and permanent basis than ever before. 

The inhabitants appear to be generally united in the be- 
lief that the Graded School System is the one best suited 
to our wants. To return to the Primary District System 
they would now regard as altogether a retrogade move- 
ment. 

16. Onr School has not been as successful as its friends 
might have desired. The failure may be attributed to 
three causes. First. A want of unanimity on the part of 
die inhabitants. This has led to a lack of general interest 
in the School, and to a want of hearty co-operation in its 
support. 

Second. The Grading System has not until recently been 
adopted and efficiently carried ont. Grading may be re- 
garded as the central feature of the Union School. A want 
of this has had a tendency to retard more or less seriously 
the prosperity of our School. It has not exhibited the 
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beautiful proportions of a well developed awl well bal- 
anced system. 

Third. The want of suitable buildings. Oar houses are 
not only unfortunately located with reference to each other, 
bat are altogether inadequate to the wants of the district. 
This circumstance has operated and is still operating to 
the prejudice of the School. 

17. No serious disorders have resulted from the congre- 
gating of a large number of pupils in one house. 80 (ar 
as I am aware, it has not been the occasion of immorality; 
but it has required greater care and watchfulness on the 
part of teachers. 

18. Oar district is organized under the newlaw for Gra- 
ded Schools. The rote in favor of it was unanimous. For 
the current year, our School is free. 

It is believed that oar School has been gradually im- 
proving for several years, and that its condition was never 
so good as it is at present. 

Incipient steps are being taken toward the erection of 
a good central house, and it is hoped that at no distant 
day our Union School will be entitled to rank among the 
best in the State. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. H. DAVIS, Principal. 

DEXTER UNION SCHOOL. 

The following statistics of the Union School in the, vil- 
lage of Dexter are reported by the Principal, Hr. Dusne 
Doty : 

The number of children in the district between 4 and U 
years of age, is 270. 

Assessed valuation of property, 1300,000. 

The bnildiog is of brick, 35 by 70 feet, three stories 
high, with three departments and three recitations rooms; 
and cost $1 0,000. 
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The Union School was established in 1868. 

The session of the School is 44 weeks per year. 

Non resident pupils are charged, in the Languages, $4 50 
per term; Higher English branches, $3 50; Common 
branches, $8. 

Number of non-resident pupils for the past year, 100. 
Tuition therefrom, $400. 

From three to fire teachers are employed. Paid teach- 
ers the past year, $1,400. 

The School is divided into three departments. 

The studies are Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher 
English, including Geometry and Trigonometry in the 
Higher Department; Common English in the Interme- 
diate ; Beading and Spelling in the Primary. 

No extra charge made to resident pupils in the Higher 
branches. 

Expense of the School for the year past, $1,700. 

Entire attendance, 800 ; average, 175. 

The attendance has not been good, and the students are 
quite irregular. The general progress in study is very 
good. The pupils enter upon High School studies at about 
14 years of sge. 

The school is held in high estimation by respectable 
people, and more interest is felt in it than in the primary 
Schools of this section. 

The School thus far has been attended with good success. 

No bad results have been observed from the number of 
children brought together. 

The School is not free. We still have rate-bills ; but 
tuition on the average is not half that charged non-resident 
pupils. One of our worthy men offered to bind himself to 
pay the tuition of all resident pupils for four dollars per 
year. It will not cost so much this year as it did last, and 
I think it will not on the average amount to more than one 
dollar per quarter for resident students. 

About 10 per cent, of the students study the Languages. 
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DOWA.GIA0 UNION SCHOOL. 

The Union School District of Dowagiao contains 884 
-children between the agoa of four and eighteen, and taxi- 
ble property amounting to {212,000. 

The School-bouse is 36 by 66 feet, with a wing 22 by 18 
feet — two stories high, and cost 95,000. 

The School was established in 1857. 

School is kept 42 weeks in the year. 

Non-resident pupils are charged from {2 to 95, according 
to the grade of studies pursued. 

Twenty-seven were in attendance the past year, paying 
for tuition $113 00. 

Four teachers are employed ; their wages amounting to 
$1,360 00. 

The School is graded in three departments. 

No extra charges are made to resident pupils pursuing 
the higher branches. 

The entire expense of the School the past year was 
91,339 00. 

The entire attendance was 245 — average, 189. 

The influence of the system upon attendance is reported 
to be favorable. 

The average age at which pupils are prepared to enter 
upon High'School studies is 14 years. 

The community generally look with favor upon the sys- 
tem, and the School has been successful. 

The congregation of large numbers of children is said 
to exhibit no tendenoy to create disorder or immorality. 

The District is organized under the Graded School law, 
and is free to resident pupils. 
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EATON RAPIDS GRADED SCHOOL. 

KUtob Rapids, Oct. 29th, 1859. 
How. John M, Gbbgoby, Supt. of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sib— Your Circular of Sept. 24th is at hand, and 
in answer I would say, that ours, strictly speaking, is not 
a Union School. The building was built by District No. 
IS, E iton Rapids, Eaton county. 

Your questions I will answer in the order they appear 
in the Circular : 

1st. We have, according to the last census, in our Dis- 
trict, between the ages of four and eighteen, 206 children. 

2d. The amount of taxable property in the District, as 
shown by the last assessment roll, is (141,420 00. 

3d. Our School building is of brick, forty by fifty feet, 
and two stories high. The lower story is divided into two 
School rooms, for Primary and Intermediate Departments, 
hall and two dressing-rooms. The School rooms below 
are twenty by thirty-five feet, and will seat sixty pupils 
each. The upper story contains a hall, a closet, a recita- 
tion room, and a large school- room, thirty-five by forty 
feet, whiih will seat, exclusive of recitation seats, one 
hundred pupils. 

4th. The enlarged School Board was first elected, and 
preparations made for the erection of an appropriate build- 
ing, Sept. 26th, 1853. 

5th. The present organized School year consists of ten 
months, or forty weeks ; the past year nine months. 

6th. For non-resident pupils, the rates of tuition are as 
follows, viz : 

Primary Department, per quarter, $1 50 

Intermediate " " 2 00 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Common English Branches, per qr f 2 50 

Higher " " « .....3 00 

" " " " with Languages, 3 50 
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Ten weeks constitutes a quarter. 

1th. The number of non-resident pupils that have at- 
tended daring the past year are 24. I am not able to 
state what amount has been received for tsition of snob 
pupils daring the past year. 

8th. The following teachers, for the past year, have 
been employed : One male, as Principal, $50 per month'; 
one female, First Assistant, $20 per month ; one female, 
Second Assistant, four months, $16 per month. Whole 
amount of teachers wages, $594 00. 

9th. The School is divided into three departments : Pri- 
mary, Intermediate and High School. The attendance 
during the past year, in each department, has been : 

Primary Department, 58 

Intermediate Department 62 

High School " 100 

10. Course of study, Primary department : Primer ; 1st, 
2d and 3d Readers; Spelling; First Lessons in Mental 
Arithmetic ; Primary Geography ; Slate Drawing and Pen- 
manship. 

Intermediate department: Fourth Reader; Spelling; 
Intermediate Geography ; Intellectual Arithmetic ; Prac- 
tical Arithmetic, through Common and Decimal Fractions; 
Penmanship ; Grammar commenced ; Composition and De- 
clamation. 

High School : Advanced Header ; Spelling ; Advanced 
Geography; Book Keeping ; Practical Arithmetic finished; 
Higher Arithmetic; Algebra; Geometry; Natural Philos- 
ophy ; Physiology ; Botany ; Grammar ; Rhetoric ; Lan- 
guages ; Composition and Declamation. 

11. Thus far there has been no extra charge lor tuition 
of resident pupils, for Higher English Branches or Lan- 
guages. 

12. The whole cost of maintaining the School the past 
year, was about $750. 
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18. The entire attendance for the paat year was 220 pu- 
pils, with an average of about 100. 

14. The present system in oar district works admirably, 
and we sincerely believe that in the Union Organization 
we can secure that whioh has long been the aim of all true 
friends of Education, "A fall and regular attendance." 
From 12 to 15 years of age, pupils of the district are pre- 
pared to enter upon the High School studies. 

15. The interest that the people here feel for the Sohool 
generally, is in proportion to the advancement of their chil- 
dren in their studies ; and that advancement, in the Union 
Organization, is as much greater as the classification is 
better. 

16. I am unacquainted with the workings of the School 
before the fall of 1868. For the paat year it has been 
quite prosperous. 

17. We are led to believe, from past experience, that in 
the assembling of a large number of pupils together, under 
proper management, instead qf an increase of disorder and 
immorality, a higher state of refinement and a greater in- 
centive to action are the results. 

18. Oar district is now working under the new.law.for 
Graded Schools. 

Oar Sohool year is divided into three terms. 

1. A Fall term, commencing the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, and continuing sixteen weeks. 

2. A Winter term, commencing the first of January, and 
oontinuing twelve weeks. 

8. A Spring term, commencing the first of April, and 
continuing twelve weeks. 

By this arrangement, great advantages are offered to 
teachers who wish to review their studies before commenc- 
ing Winter and Summer Schools — an advantage of whioh 
great numbers are already availing themselvB. At the 
present time we have in School some thirty non-resident 

35 
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pupils, over half of whom hare Schools engaged for the 
coming Winter. 

Although the interest felt in our School in now great, it 
is rapidly increasing ; and we believe the time is not far 
distant, when Eaton Rapids may claim as ben, one of the 
best Schools in the county. 

Tours, most respectfully, 

8. WOOD, Principal. 



EAST SAGINAW UNION SCHOOL. 

East Saginaw, Oct. 22d, 1859. 
Hon. J. M. Gregobt, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sik — Your Circular, addressed to the Principal of our 
School, was handed by him to me last evening. Owing to 
reasons made known by me in a letter to you a few days 
since, it will be impossible to give yon as full a report m 
the Board could wish : 

1st. There are 725 children in onr district, or city, 'be- 
tween four and eighteen. 

2d. The taxable property of the district this year is 
1534,414 ; last year it was $349,177 for the village, which 
is the same «s our district. District No. 1, of Buena Vista, 
"Was larger; lwwno means of giving its precise assessment 

8d. There is a large two story Wood School-house in *he 
third ward, 40 by 60, with three school-rooms, besides 
halls, cloak rooms, Ac, with a basement which, with 'an 
expense of 9150, can be tamed into two additional Tooms. 
The cost of that building was $8,000. There are eight 
lots connected with it worth $1,000. There is a one story 
school-hone© in the first ward, 20 by 26, containing one 
school-room. House worth $400, land $200. In the house 
in third ward, the upper school-room, or third department, 
will seat 70 pupils; the second department, 60 pupils; 
and the first department, 75 pupils. The first ward 
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School, which contains a primary and second department, 
(mixed,) will seat 60 pupils. 

4th. Oar Union School was established in 1858. 

5th. Oar Schools are open forty-two weeks in the year. 

6th. Taition for non-resident pupils is $2 per term for 
the first and second departments, and $3 per term for 
third, in advance. 

7th. Since the Board of Education took oharge in Marcl j 
1859, there have been three non-resident pupils ; amount 
received, $8. 

8th. Since March, 1869, there have been two male and 
three female teachers employed. From the second Satur- 
day in April, 1859, (when onr School year begins and 
ends,) the salaries for the year ending the second Saturday 
in April, 1860, are, in gross, $1,711 00. The amount from 
Oot. 11, 1858, to Sept 80, 1859, is $1,701 47. 

9th. There are, in theory, three grades, bnt the bounda- 
ries of each have not yet been definitely arranged. This 
present term there are >in the third department, 78 pupils; 
in the second, 64 ; in the two first departments, 160 pupils. 
This is the enrolled attendance. 

10th. The .Board has net yet adopted «oy course for 
eaoh grade. 

11th. No charge is made. 

12th. The expense of our Sohoolsifor the last year-was 
•bout $2,121 19, that da from Oot. 1st, 1866V-to Sept- JOtb, 
1859. 

18th. (Cannot answer this.) 

14th. As far as the system introduced by the Board of 
Education is concerned, I cannot speak with ■ confidence, 
bat think that the influence upon the regularity of attend- 
-anoaisgood. Until we classify the School and schokre, 
(which has never been thoroughly done,) and have more 
school room, the 14th question cannot be answered with 
satisfaction to any one. 

16th. We think that the School is held in high eatima- 
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tkra by our people, and they take great interest in the 
same. We would also express the opinion that there lb 
quite as much, if not more, interest taken in it than in the 
Primary Schools in our section. 

16th. Our School has never failed of success. 

17th. We see no evils from the congregating of numbers 
of children. 

i 18th, Oar district is organized under an act organising 
"the Board of Education of the City of East Saginaw," 
approved Feb. 15th, 1859. 

In my letter to yon, under date of the 15th inat., was 
given yon all the information accessible. Mr. A. L. Bing- 
ham, our Principal, wished me to reply to your Circular. 
He will probably leave his situation next month, having 
sent in bis resignation to the Board. He has been in our 
School about four years, and has, on the whole, given good 
satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 

JOHN J. WHEELER. 



FBNTONVILLE UNION SCHOOL. 

FisTOHViLLB, Deo. 17, 1859. 
Hon. J. M. GkmObt, Svpt. of Public Instruction: 
r- Drab Sib — In response to your Circular of September 
34th, I proceed to comply with your request. 
Children between 4 and 18 years, in district, 251. 
Amount of taxable property, $200,000. 
Cost of building, $7,500. 

Dimensions, 441 feet square. Willfseat 95 pupils in Js- 
. venile Department ; 95 in the Intermediate, and 180 in the 
Higher Department. 
Union School established in 1868. 
School is taught ten months in the year. 
Rates of tuition for non-resident pupils, in the Juvenile 
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Department, 92 for a torn of ton weeks; in the Interme- 
diate Department, |2 60 for a term of ton weeks ; and in 
the Higher Department, $3 00 to 93 60 for a terra of ton 
weeks. 

No. of non-resident pnpils, 67. 

Teachers employed, 3. 

dross amonnt paid for wages, $1,300 for School year. 

School is graded into three Departments ; 80 pnpils in 
Juvenile Department; 85 in Intermediate, and 71 in the 
Higher Department. 

Studies, as is nsnal in suoh School. Latin, Greek, Paint- 
ing and Music in Higher Department. 

No charge for resident pnpils. 

Entire attendance, 229 ; average attendance, 200. 

The influence of the system is good. 

The Sohool is held in high estimation. The Primary 
School system is ho comparison. 

The Sohool has not failed. 

The large attendance does not interfere with Sohool 
government. 

The School is Graded under law of last winter, and is 
free. 

Hoping the above is satisfactory, 
I am yours, Ac. 

S. H. TURNER, Dirwior. 

FLINT UNION SOHOOL. 

Flint, November 14th, 1859. 
Hon. J. M. Gbbooby, Sup't ofFuUio Instruction : 

Deab Sir — To the questions in your Circular, in regard 
to Union Schools, I have the honor of making the following 
replies in relation to Flint Union School : 

1. There are, residing in Union Sohool District No. 1, 
of the City of Flint, 381 children between the ages of four 
• and eighteen years. * . . 
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3. Th» amount, of taxable property in the districts* 
shown by the assessment rolls, is fffll9;7°-6 00. 

& The School building is about 64 by 60 feet, two sto- 
ries, having four school- rooms and two recitation rooms; 
famished with Beats to accommodate 280 pupils — Frist 
Primary, 68 ; Second Primary, 44 ; Intermediate, 60 ; and 
Higher department, 108. It has a handsome situation,- in 
the oentraltpart of a city block, containing two and a half 
aoree; and, together with the outbuildings and recent' 
valuable repairB, would be estimated at $6,000 or $6;0fi& 

A. The School was established in the year 1845; 

6. The School is kept in session about 40 weeks is the 
year. 

6. Bates of tuition for non-residents, in Primary depart- 
ment, $2 00 ; in the Intermediate, $2 60 ; in the Higher 
English, $3 60 ; and in the Classical or French, $4 50. 

7. The largest number of non-residents enrolled during 
any one year previous to the present, 128 ; and the largest 
gross amount of tuition r«oeived, $571 SO ; average amount 
received for the laet three years, $410 58. 

8. A Principal and five assistant teachers are employed 
in the School, at an annual expense of $2,105 00. 

9. There are three grades in the School, (first and sec- 
ond,) Primary, Intermediate and Higher, capable of seat- 
ing, respectively, 102} 60, and 108. 

10. The studies pursued in-each department : 

First Primary — Printing and drawing on slatee and 
black-boards ; the Primer and First Reader ; counting, 
and the construction of the addition and subtraction tables 
on slate and black-board ; oral lessens. in morals, namee-of 
objects, tfec, Ao. 

Second Primary— Drawing and writing- on slates and 
black-boards ; writing copies with pen and ink ; Second 
Reader ; Primary Intellectual Arithmetic ; Practical Arith- 
metic ; addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, 
on the 1 slates and black-board, without book ; Primary Go* ' 
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ogrepby ; drawing maps, and nse of Oatline Maps ; oral 
inatrnotion in morals, composition, Ac, Ac. 

Intermediate — Drawing on slates and black-board oon- 
tinned, and drawing on paper oommenoed ; Intelleatual 
and Practical Arithmetic, with, thorough analysis and 
practice on slates and blackboard ; Intermediate Manual 
of Geography, with drawing maps and use of Outline 
Haps; History of the United States; writing Composi- 
tions, and preserving capias ; Third and Fourth Headers ; 
special attention to Spelling ; Oowdery's Moral Lessons. 

In these departments, Singing, Declamations and Beci- 
tations, for both boys and girls, receive constant and sys- 
tematic attention. 

There is no order of study arranged for the Higher De- 
partment, except in the ease of those preparing for the 
University ; but classes are formed as fast as there is de- 
mand for them, in any and all the branches of study usually 
pursued in such Schools. Speoial attention is given to the 
cultivation of a taste for drawing and good reading. A 
course of study will be fixed upon and rigidly adhered to,. 
as soon as it is practicable. 

11. No extra charge has been made at any tune for tui- 
tion of resident pupils in any branches. 

12. Entire expense of the School for last year, $8,116. 

13. Whole number of pupils enrolled during the last 
year, 310; the average attendance not estimated, but 
rather good. 

14. The influence of the system on the attendance* the 
beat possible, both as to numbers and regularity; and it 
seems to be almost essential to any commendable progress 
in study. This School has not been a fair test in regard 
to the average age at which pupilB are prepared to enter 
upon High School studies. 

16. The district is a unit iu regard to the importance 
and efficiency of a Union School for the district; and 
strongly in favor of a Union for the whole city. Primary- 
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districts, in this Motioa of the State, seem to manifest and 
sustain an interest in their Schools just in proportion as 
they seek to adopt the Union School organization. 

16. The School seemed to fail of encoese, some fonr years 
ago, mainly for want of sufficient School room accommoda- 
tions ; possibly in part for want of placing the classification 
and goverment of the School in the handB of the Principal, 
bnt oertainly for want of employing and cordially support- 
ing a sufficient number of competent assistant teachers, at 
living wages. 

17. The morale and good order of the School are rather 
promoted by the social and friendly interoonrse of a large 
number together, nnder vigorous and justly administered 
discipline. 

18. The School is organized nnder the recently enacted 
law for Graded Schools ; and is free to all of every color, 
when they have arrived at the proper age. 

A large number of pupils would give an opportunity to 
make a much better division of labor, and more efficient 
classification, and very materially reduce the expense pro 
rata. 

Some difficulties of a personal nature disturbed the 
equanimity not only of the Union School district bnt of 
the whole city and community, during the dosing weeks 
of the last year, which, it was apprehended by many— as 
it waa evidently intended by a few it should — would seri- 
ously disturb the harmonious and efficient working of the 
School for the present year ; bnt instead of hindering, it 
would seem to have given a new impetus to the cause, for 
the trne friends of education in the district, whatever aide 
they may have taken of the personal difficulty in the ex- 
citement of the moment, were never more firmly united 
than now in the support of the School. I mention this 
fact as of great interest in showing that the genuine 
School — Union School — feeling in this community already 
rises above every other consideration, and is destined t* 
triumph over all opposition. 
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It gives me pleasure, u I believe it n my privilege sod 
duty, to Bay to yon, that districts two and three of this 
city have organized Tinder the recently enacted law for 
Graded Schools, and have made their Schools free t The 
former under the direction of H. O. Jones, as Principal, 
with three assistant teachers, and the latter under the 
direction of Isaac Delano, A. B., as Principal, with three 
•Mutant teachers, are doing excellent business. Both of 
these Schools are preparing some students for the Univer- 
sity. The building in district number two is provided 
with three beautiful and well furnished rooms, and in gen- 
eral appearance and neatness of finish is pleasing to the 
eye, and an honor to the city. The one in district number 
three has been enlarged by an addition that is about com- 
pleted, which gives it four school rooms and a recitation 
room ; three of these will be in use in a few days. The 
building occupies a handsome site, and has been erected 
withont regard to expense. Either of these buildings 
might be estimated at 94,000 00. 

District number four, sitnated in the heart of the city, 
and containing the largest comparative wealth, is not 
graded, but it has a house that might be estimated at 
91,200 00, containing three school rooms, substantially 
and comfortably seated for smaller children. The two-mill 
tax and State dividend will make these Schools free. 

In this district number four, there are two private 
Schools — one for small and the other for larger children — 
that are quite well patronized. There is at present but 
one teacher in the public School. 

It is to he hoped that at the end of another year we 
may be able to report more unity of effort — yon could not 
ask for more activity and good will— in the causa of free 
Graded School*. 

Very respectfully, 

WM. TRAVIS, 
Principal Flint Union Bchott, 
86 
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Jombbyiuj, October 27, 1859. 
Hon. J. M. Gbkobt, Sap*. Public Instruction : 

Dub Sib — Tour circular of the date of September 24% 
reached me a few days ago. One or two of the question* 
I ooald not answer until today, and it may be I am net. 
absolutely correct in respect to every point, but I believe 

1. Nambar children between 4 and 18 yean, 449. 

2. Taxable property, 1884,806. 

3. One building, brick, 2 stories, 32 by 65 ; coat, $8,600. 
Two rooma below, 26 by 80 ; and also, hall and stairway. 
Above, one large room, 80 by 60, and two small ones, 12 
by 10, and 12 by IS, respectively ; the latter used for re- 
citation room, and the former for wardrobe purposes, and 
occasionally, for recitation. Capacity — one room will seat 
64 ; another, 60 ; and the large room above, 98; total, 212. 
We frequently have 250 in attendance at a time. In suoh 
cases three scholars occupy the seat designed for two, or, 
some come only to recite. We very much need more 
room. 

4. The School WU established, I think, in 1847. 
6. The School year is 40 weeks. 

6. Non-resident scholars are charged 28 oente per week. 
No. attending, 88. 

7. Tuition, 9144. 

8. Unsually, 6 ; occasionally, 6 are employed. Total 
wages last year, $1,654. Wages about the same at present 
time. 

9. The School is divided into four grades, viz : Primary, 
Second, Grammar School, and High School departments. 
About 60 in each of the two lower grades, 50 in the Gram- 
mar School, and 60 to 70 in the High School. 

10. No course of study is as yet prescribed. Aa we 
hope soon to have a change in this matter, it would probe- 
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bly Mire yon no useful purpose to name the studies now 
pnrBned. 

11. No extra charges for resident pupils. 

12. Entire expense for the year, $2,173 76, of which 
9278 was for repairs. 

18. Entire number of scholars, 351 ; average, 168. 

14. About one-third of our pupils are quito punctual 
and constant in attendance. A large number attend only 
a few weeks during the year ; and among the rest, there 
ie much irregularity in attendance, and freqnent ahsenoes- 
asd tardiness. We have no rule excluding those for the- 
half day, who are not present at the opening of each ses- 
sion, and I incline to the opinion, that such a rule is abso- 
lutely essential. 

The progress of the greater portion of our pupils is- 
quite satisfactory. 

On an average, pupils enter upon High School studies 
at 13 to 14 years of age ; in case of a very few, at twelve 
years. 

15. This School has always occupied a high place in the 
estimation of the community. It is the oldest of the kind 
in the State ; still, it ie doubtful whether enough personal 
attention is bestowed upon it by our citizens. I cannot- 
say, positively, that more interest is felt in it than in the 
Primary district Schools in our section. 

' 17. It is not supposed that any increase in immoralities, 
Ac, has resulted from bringing together large numbers of 
children. 

18. The district is organized under the new School law;. 
and at an adjourned annual meeting, held on the second 
Monday of October, a sufficient Bum was voted to make 
the School free. Bat the supervisors have refused to as- 
sess the same, on the ground that it was voted too late to- 
be raised in this year's tax. It is to be hoped that in some- 
way the good intentions of the district may not be frus- 
trated. 
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I ought to aay, perhaps, that the very low average at- 
tendance reported, was due, in great measure, to the prev- 
alence of the measles for many weeks last winter. 
Yours truly, 

J. W. BANCROFT. 



KALAMAZOO UNION SCHOOL. 

Kalamazoo, Nov. 15, 1859. 
Hon. John M. Gbbgobt : 

Drab Sib— The Union School in our village did not go 
into operation until January of the present year, so that 
it will not be possible for na to give full and definite 
answers to all the questions proposed in your Circular of 
Sept. 24th. I enclose answers rs fully and as far as I can 
well do so : 

Number of children, 1,536. 

SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The Union School building is situated on College street, 
about one hundred rods from the business center of the 
village. It is surrounded by four streets, the ground upon 
which it is located being a square, containing about five 
acres. These grounds, already well adorned with shade 
trees and shrubbery, are to be still further laid out and 
ornamented, and we hope ere long to see a fountain send- 
ing up its silvery column, refreshing and beautifying the 
grounds. The house is of the Italian style of architecture, 
and is four atorios high, three above the basement, and is 
ninety feet long by eighty feet wide. It seems well 
built, and has, externally, a very neat and substantial 
appearance. 

We will commence our description of the interior with 
the first or lower story. There are upon this floor ten 
rooms. One of them is designed for a library, one for 
drawing and painting, two for wardrobes, two as recitation 
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rooms, and the other four, if needed, as school rooms for 
primary scholars. The two largest of these will accommo- 
date between 150 and 200 pupils. 

Two flights of stairs fmm the halls, and two more from 
the wardrobes, lead to the second story. This story is 
.divided by a hall running north and south, with one load- 
ing into it from the west, side. It contains nine rooms. 
Pour of them are small and designed for ward-robes, the 
others for recitation and school rooms for scholars in the 
Grammar and Intermediate departments. 

The main Grammar school room is on the east side of 
the hall, and is one of the finest rooms in the building. It 
it 81 by 4tf feet, and opening out of it are two recitation 
rooms of good size. It is seated with double combination 
desks and seats, and will accommodate 166 scholars. 

On the opposite side of the main hall are two rooms, 
one 81 by 87, the other 81 by 26 feet, seated in the same 
■tyle as the Grammar School. These rooms together will 
seat 118 pupils. These rooms are designed especially for 
■cholars in the Intermediate department, between the Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools. 

Two flights of stairs from the halls and one from a ward- 
robe lead to the third story, which is divided by passages 
in the same way as the second. This story also contains- 
nine rooms. Three of them are ward-robes, one or two 
may be need as music rooms, one as a room for apparatus,, 
and two or three for recitations. This story is to be used 
for the High School. The main room, which is the largest 
in the house, is on the east side of the hall, and is 45 by 88 
feet. It will accommodate, when entirely filled with single 
desks and chairs, between two and three hundred pupils. ' 
Seated with common settees or Blips the room will accom- 
modate, for public occasions, a much larger nnmber of 
persons. 

Established January, 1859. 

Time of School in the year, forty weeks. 
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BATES Of TUITIOH. 

The School will bo open to scholars not belonging m thii 
district, at the following rates of tuition, payable at the 
beginning of each quarter : 
Primary and Intermediate Departments, per quarter 

of ten weeks, $2 00 

-Grammar School, 3 Ofl 

High School, English Branches, 8 BO 

■Classical Department, 4 00 

Trench, Extra, 1 00 

Instrumental Music, Drawing, Painting, &a., both to 
resident and non-resident scholars, will be charged extra 
at the usual rates. , 

Number of teachers IS, (4 in Primary Sohools, outside 
of Union house.) Wages, 95,680 00. 

No extra charge is made to resident pupils in the higher 
'branches. 

The influence upon attendance, Ac, Is good. 

We have the best of asauranoe that the instruction in 
the High School, in all branches, will ,be of the beat 
character. 

Thus it will be seen that this institution affords the very 
best facilities for obtaining — under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances — a first class education, either in the commonly 
taught branches, or still higher, an acquaintance with the 
•languages, and preparation for a thorough classical coarse. 
'The High School is intended as preparatory to tfae higher 
-walks of knowledge. The lighter, but now essential ac- 
-oomplishments of Music, Painting and Drawing, Trench, 
■Ac, have each their departments, and all the benefits ofa 
first-class Boarding School, without their evils, are hare 
attainable. There is room enough, too, for the children 
of our village, and for two hundred others, whom we con- 
ddentry expect will become pupils of this School. 

It is believed that no serious evils have* grown -out of 
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"the congregating of bo many children together ; while en 
tthe other hand, the advantages are very great. 

The district is organized by a special act in the village 
charter. 

The School is free to resident pupils. 
Truly yours, 

DANIEL PUTNAM, 

Principal. 



LANSING FIRST WARD UNION SCHOOL. 

Lahslng, February 4, 1860. 
Hon. J. H. Gbbgobt : 

D.SAB Hie— In eooordanoe with your request, I make the 
following statements respecting the First Ward Union 
fiohool, city oi Lansing. 

1. At the close of the last School year, there were resid- 
ing in the district, 870 children between the ages of four 
and eighteen. 

3. ' Out School building is of brick, two stories in height. 
The building is divided into three departments, two of 
'-which are on the ground floor. There are two recitation 
4ooi>B in the second story. The building will aooonano* 
•date about 300. Value of building and lot, about »t*,OG0. 

<4. The Union School was established in 1853. 

6. Our School is kept in session ten months each year. 

6. The tuition for non-resident pupils is 93 per term. 

1. The past year there were about 30 non-resident pu- 
pils ; amount received from same, $60. 

8. The number of teaohers and their salaries, are as : fol- 
.lows: one Principal, salary, $500; one Assistant, salary, 
14860 ; one do., salary, $300. 

0. Oar School is divided into three departments: Pri- 
mary, Intermediate and High School. 

10. In the Primary department, we have Beading, Spell- 



iog, Mental Arithmetic, Primary Geography. Intermediate 
department: Reading.Spelling.Mental Arithinetic.Practical 
Arithmetic and Geography. In thf Higher department: 
Beading, Spelling, Geography, Mental Arithmetic, Practi- 
cal Arithmetic, Advanced Physical Geography, Algebra 
and Geometry. 

11. Oar School is free in all departments to resident pu- 
pils. 

12. The expense of our School the past year, was 91,000. 
IS. The whole number of pupils, dnriog the past year, 

800; average attendance, 200. 

Oar district is organized under the new law for Graded 
Schools, passed the last winter. 

Yours respectfully, 

WESLEY EMERY, 

PrincvpaL 
P. S. My other appointments prevent me from making 
further remarks. W. S. 



LANSING SECOND WARD UNION SCHOOL. 
How. J. M. Gbioobt : 

Dub Sib— In compliance with your request, I with 
pleasure present yon with a few statements in regard to 
the Second Ward Union School : 

We have resident pupils of the district to th<* number 
of four hundred and thirty, between the ages of four and 
eighteen. ■ ■ 

The amount of taxable property, per the last assessment, 
is about $275,000 00. 

Oar School building oost $6,000 00; is 45 by 65 feet, 
and two stories in height. There are two large rooms, 
and two recitation rooms. Bach of the large rooms wfll 
seat 180 popils ; the recitation rooms 80 each. 

Oar Union School was established in 1857. 

The School year is divided into -two terms of twenty 
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weeks each, with a vacation of one or two weeks at the 
end of each half term. 

The rates of tuition for non-resident pupils are, for the 
Languages and Higher Mathematics, $4 50 ; for the Com- 
mon English, &o., from $2 00 to (3 00. * 

The whole number of non-resident pupils who attended 
oar School last year was 40. The School was free to 
them — they paid do tuition. 

Pour teachers are employed in the School — one male, 
three female. Whole amount paid for their services, 
11,054 02. 

Oar School is divided into three departments — the Pri- 
mary, Intermediate and Higher. The studies of the Pri- 
mary are Primer, First, Second and Third Readers, Spell* 
ing, Penmanship, Descriptive Geography, Drawing, Mental 
and Pracrioal Arithmetic, and Vocal Music The Inter- 
mediate includes Mental and Written Arithmetic, Descrip- 
tive and Local Geography, Penmanship, Synthesis, Beading 
and Spelling, Elocution, Vocal Muwic, (Latin, German and 
French, optional.) The Higher includes Elocution, Phys- 
ical and Descriptive Geography, Advanced Grammar, 
Natural Philosophy, Penmanship, Elementary and Higher 
Algebra, Botany, History, Rhetoric, Book-Keeping, Higher , 
Arithmetic, Vocal Music, Chemistry, Latin Grammar and 
French, Geometry. 

No charge is made for tuition of resident pupils in 
Higher English branches or languages. 

The entire expense of maintaining our School last year 
did not exceed $1,400 00. 

The entire attendance was 320 ; average, 230. 

The influence of the system on th& attendance, both as 
to the number in attendance and their regularity, was 
good. The progress of the pnpila by far exceeded our 
expectations. 

The pupils of the district are prepared to enter the 
higher department, on an average, at the age of 15 years, 
37 
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The School, at the present time, is held in high estima- 
tion by the people ; Z think more bo than is generally the 
ease in Schools of the kind. 
• The School has never wholly failed of success, and when 
partially, it has been doe to mismanagement and a want 
of interest. 

The congregation of large numbers of pupils has not 
seriously increased the disorders in School government, or 
been the occasion of immorality. We have been able to 
sustain good and wholesome regulations without any 
trouble. 

The district ia organized under the new law for Graded 
Schools. 

About 8 per cent, of the pupils study the languages. 
Particular attention is paid to Composition and Declama- 
tion. 

Oar School is perfectly free to all resident pupils. 

From my little experience in teaching, I am happy to 
say, that I believe a Union School, well conducted, will 
beget a confidence superior to that felt in other Schools ; 
and to bring about this grand result, the teacher must 
work with untiring zeal — must firmly buckle on his armor 
to overcome each and every obstacle. 
Very truly yours, 

F. G. RUSSELL, 

Principal. 

MONROE UNION SCHOOL. 

Monroe, Nov. 5, 1859. 
Hon. J. M. GnEGOBT : 

Deae Sib-— Tour Circular has been received, and in ac- 
cordance with your request, I make the following state- 
ments respecting the " Monroe Union School," by answer- 
ing your questions in the order of the Circular, as far as 
I may be able. 
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1. There are reported to be 1,260 children between the 
•get of four and eighteen yean, residing in onr Union 
School district. About one-third of oar population are 
foreigners, whose children are mostly educated at their 
own Schools. 

2, The amount of taxable property in onr district, as 
* shown by the assessments rolls, is $875,078. 

8. We have a fine Union School building, which is most 
pleasantly located, and handsome in its appearance. The 
lot upon which it is situated forms a whole square, com- 
prising between two and three acres of land. The build- 
ing is of brick, three stories above the basement. Two of 
the stories are thirteen feet, and the third story fifteen feet 
in the clear. The building contains on each of the first 
two floors two stndy halls twenty-five by forty-foar feet, 
two recitation rooms twelve by eighteen feet, two large 
entrance halls and two wardrobes. 

The recitation rooma are an extension in the rear of the 
main bnilding, in depth thirteen feet, and in length thirty- 
nine feet. There are two towers, one at each front corner, 
of the bnilding, one of them square and the other octa- 
gonal. These towers are used as stairways, thereby leav- 
ing the main building exclusively devoted to School rooms. 
On the main facade of the building, between the two tow- 
ers, are fwo entrance porches. 

The greatest breadth of the building, not including the 
projections of water-tables, towers and turrets, is fifty-three 
feet and two inches ; the greatest length, not including 
water-tables, towers, turrets and the rear extension for re- 
oitation rooms, is fifty-three feet and six inches. The size 
of the bnilding from extreme outside of towers and tur- 
rets, is sixty-eighty by seventy-eight feet. The size of the 
octagonal tower is sixteen feet across the parallel sides ; 
of the square tower, fourteen feet. The"- height, of the 
walls of the octagonal tower is sixty-two feet above the 
water-tables ; this tower is surmounted by a handsome 
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dome and an appropriate finial. Id this tower there is a 
fine bell, which can be distinctly heard in all parts of the 
oifcy. The height of the square tower is fifty-four feet 
above the water-tables. 

On the third floor of the building ia a large audience 
hall, occupying the entire story of the main building. 
There is a fine spacious basement, under the whole build- ' 
ing. This basement contains rooms for the Janitor and 
bis family, and two large play rooms, for the scholars is 
unpleasant weather. There are, also, two large furnaces 
in the basement, and the heating fines are so situated 
above the fnraaoes as to carry the heat directly up is 
the center wall, thus warming the entire bnilding. 

About $14,000 has been expended in the purchase of 
the lot, and the erection of the bnilding, which is well fnt- 
nished — all of which has been paid for by direct tax. The 
bnilding can accommodate about bis hundred scholars in 
all departments. 

4. The organization of the Union District was made 
.about two years ago, but for the want of a suitable build- 
ing, the Union School did not go into operation till the 
new building was completed. The School was first organ- 
iced March 14th, 1859, under the superintendence of the 
present Principal. 

5. Our School will be kept in session about' forty-one 
weeks each year. The year is divided into three terms. 

6. Non-resident scholars are required to pay the follow- 
ing rates of tuition, for every twelve weeks : 

Primary Department $1 50 

Secondary " 2 00 

Primary " Second and Third Divisions, ... 8 00 

Higher " First Division, Grammar Dep't, it 50 

Latin, Greek, German and French — each extra, .... 1 00 

If aeic, and use of Piano : 7 00 

Sketching from Nature 3 00 

Painting in Oil, .* 7 00 

«* Water Colors,....'. ' 8 00 
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7. Since the School went into operation there have been 
about sixty different non-resident Bcholars in attendance. 

8. There are, at present, eight teachers employed in the 
School. 

9. The School is graded into the following departments: 
Primary, Secondary, Grammar and High School. ■ 

10. The course of study I give in substance, as follows: 

PBIMABY DIPABTMBHT. 
Third Division. 
Webb's Primary Charts and First Reader ; Miscellane- 
ous Oral Instruction, daily. 

Second Division. 
Parker and Watson's First Reader; Sander's Primary 
Speller ; Elemonta of Arithmetic and Geography taught 
orally; Object Lessons; Printing on Slates and Black- 
boards. 

First Division. 

Parker and Watson's Second Reader ; Sanders' Primary 

Speller; Robinson's Primary Mental Arithmetic ; Warren's 

Primary Geography ; Writing on Slates and Blackboard ; 

Object Lessons. 

Physical exercises, singing and moral instruction are 
prescribed for each class in the department, 

B1COKDARY DEPABTHEHT. 

Second Division. 

Parker and Watson's Third Reader; Sanders' Speller 
and Definer ; Warren's Primary Geography, completed ; 
Robinson's Mental Arithmetic, completed ; Writing, 
First Division. 

Parker and WatBon's Fourth Reader; Sanders' Speller 
andDefiner; Warren's Common Sobool Geography, with 
Pelton's Outline Maps ; Robinson's Intellectual Arithme- 
tic; Robinson's Progressive Practical Arithmetic; Writ- 
lug; Willson's Juvenile American History. 
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Physical exercises, singing and moral instruction .in both 
divisions. 

Grammar Department. 

Parker and Watson's Fifth Reader ; Sanders' Speller and 
Dofiner; .Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic, completed; 
Robinson's Practical Arithmetic; Wells' English Grammar; 
Quaekenbos' First Lessons in English Composition ; Geog- 
raphy, continued, with Pelton's Outline Maps, and Map 
Drawing ; Willson's United States History ; Writing ; 
Compositions and Declamations, weekly ; Miss Beecher's 
Oalistbenic Exercises ; Cowdery's Moral Lessons ; Vocal 
Music. 

High School. 

Higher Arithmetic ; English Analysis ; Universal His- 
tory; Elementary Algebra; University Algebra ; Geome- 
try ; Physiology ; Natural Philosophy ; Physical Geogra- 
phy; Rhetoric and English Synonyms; Reed's English 
Literature ; Botany ; Chemistry ; Trigonometry and Sur- 
veying j Astronomy; Geology; Intellectual and Moral Phi- 
losophy ; Logic, Ac. 

Classical Course. 

Hfti-kneaa' Arnold's First Latin Book ; Andrews & Stod- 
dard's Latin Grammar ; Andrews' Latin Reader ; Andrews' 
Cfesar ; Johnson's Oicero ; Cooper's Virgil ; Arnold's 
Latin Prose Composition ; Ancient Geography ; Liddell's 
History of Rome ; Andrews' Latin Lexicon ; Knhner'e El- 
ementary Greek Grammar; Xenopben's Anabasis; Greek 
Prose Composition; Homer's Iliad; Liddell & Scott's 
Greek Lexicon ; Smith's History of Greece ; Smith's Clas- 
sical Dictionary, &c. 

11. Extra charges are made to resident scholars for 

Latin, Greek, German and French, each one dollar for 

every twelve weeks; and also for Music, Drawing and 

Painting, at the same rates as non-reaidents are charged. 

13. Since the organization of our School,.. there have 
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been abont 500 different scholars in attendance. We com- 
menced With about 200 pupils, and now have about 395 in 
regular attendance. The number of scholars is greatly 
increasing. 

14. There ia no doubt but that the general influence of 
the Union School system on the attendance of children at 
School is in an eminent degree favorable, both as to the 
numbers in attendance and their regularity ; and that the 
general progress in study is much greater than it usually 
ia in Primary District Schools. 

15. I am pleased to state that our Union School is gene- 
rally held in high estimation among the citizens, and that 
they are manifesting a lively interest in the welfare and 
prosperity of the School. Great harmony seems now to 
prevail among our people, and a united effort will no 
doubt place our School in as flourishing condition as any 
in the State. 

17. It is our opinion that the congregating of large 
numbers of children has not increased the disorders in 
School government, nor been the occasion of immorality t 
as regards our School. 

18. Our district ia organized under the new law for 
Graded Schools, passed the last winter, and is free to all 
resident children, with the exception of a small charge for 
languages, tfcc. 

Onr Union School, although still in its infancy, hat al- 
ready exerted an influence throughout the community 
that no one would be willing to part with, and has given 
the cause of education a decided impetus in -this vicinity. 
Very respectfully, 

GEO. W. PEBRY, 
Principal Monroe Union iScAooI. 
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NILES UNION SCHOOL. 

NiLwi, Oct. IS, 1859. 
Hon. J. M. Gbbooby, feupt. of Public Instruction: 

Dkab Sib — In reply to your Circular, dated Sept. 24th, 
I Bubmit'the following : 

1. A recent census shows that there are one thousand 
and sixty children between the ages of four and eighteen, 
nearly one hundred of them being colored. 

2. I do not know exactly the amount of taxable prop- 
erty, but it varies bnt little from $600,000. 

S. The lot upon which the Union School building is sit- 
uated embraces four acres, the greater part of which is 
covered with native forest trees. Two acres are set apart 
for ornamental grounds, and one aore to each sex for play 
grounds. The School bnilding is of brick, and three sto- 
ries in height. The basement contains rooms for storing 
fuel, and two furnaces, by which the building is warmed. 
The first and second floors are nearly alike. Two halls 
run entirely through the building, between which, on each 
floor, are two class-rooms, eighteen by sixteen feet, and 
two dressing-rooms eight feet square. On the second 
floor, in addition to these, are two rooms, eight feet square, 
for library and apparatus. On the other sides of the halls, 
on each floor, are two sohool-rooms, 37 by 31 feet, and 14 
feet in height. The third story, occupied by the High 
School department, contains a hall, one large school-room, 
and three recitation-rooms. The dimensions of the whole 
are one hundred feet in length, forty-two wide, and twenty 
in height. 

4. The School was established September, 1856. 

5. The School is in session forty weeks. 

6. The rates of tuition for non-resident pupils, are $3 r 
(1 and 85 for the Intermediate, Grammar and Higher de- 
partments. 

7. There were 50 non-residents pupils in attendance dur- 
:ng the las* ytar, and $200 were received for their tuition. 
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8. Nine teachers are employed, and the amount paid as 
teachers wages, is $3,500. 

9. The School is divided into five departments or grades, 
viz : First and Second Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, 
and High School departments. There are, at present, 212 
names registered in the First Primary ; 78 in the Second 
Primary ; 70 in the Intermediate ; 60 in the Grammar and 
56 in the High School department. The Primary depart- 
ments occupy the first floor, the Intermediate and Gram- 
mar departments the second, and the High School depart- 
ment the third floor. 

10. The following is the course of study : 

FIRST PRIMARY DBPABTHEITT. 

' First Tear. 

Webb's Oards, Webh's First Reader, Oral Exercises, 
Spelling, and Drawing with Slate and Pencil. 
Second Tear. 
Webb's Second Reader, Webb's Third Reader, Daries' 
Juvenile Arithmetic, Oral Exercises and Drawing. 

SECOND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

First Tear. 

Webb's Third Reader, continued ; Davies' Intellectual 
Arithmetic, commenced ; Monteith's Geography and His- 
tory commenced ; Maps and Object Drawing. 
Second Tear. 

Webb's Third Reader, complete ; Honteith's Geography 
and History, complete; Davies* Intellectual Arithmetic, 
continued ; Map and Object Drawing. The four ground 
roles of Arithmetic taught orally, and writing on paper, 
commenced. 

Frequent exercises, in both these departments, are 
given in Spelling from the Reading Books. In the First 
Primary, most of the words are printed upon the Slate 
and Blackboard. 
88 . 
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INTBEMEDIATE DEPABTMENT. 

First Year, 
Bavios' Intellectual Arithmetic continued ; Davies' Prac- 
tical Arithmetic commenced ; Parker A Watson's Fourth 
Header commenced ; McNalley's Geography commenced; 
Mapa and Object Drawing. 

Second Year. 
Nearly the same as first. 

Third Year. 
Fourth Reader continued ; Practical Arithmetic oontin- 
ned; Intellectual Arithmetio complete; Geography com- 
plete; Elements of Physiology complete; Green's Intro- 
ductory' Grammar commenced ; Writing and Drawing. 

UKAMMAB DHPARTME1T. 

Fvrat Year. 

Parker & Watson's Fourth Reader continued ; Practical 
Arithmetic continued ; Introductory Grammar complete ; 
Warren's Physical Geography commenced ; Stoddard's In- 
tellectual Arithmetic commenced ; Writing and Drawing. 
Second Year. 

Fourth Reader complete ; Practical Arithmetic com- 
plete ; Green's First Lessons in Grammar complete ; Phys- 
ical Geography complete ; Willson's United States History 
commenced; Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic complete. 

The course of study for the High School department is 
not yet perfected. It is confidently expected that another 
year will enable us to complete the course, and to graduate 
classes from every department in the School.- In addition 
to the ordinary English courses, French, German, Latin, 
Drawing and Painting, are now taught. 

11. No charge is now made for resident pupils. 

12. The entire expense of the School for the past year 
was $$,600 00. 
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13. The registered attendance was 450, and the average 
attendance was 350. 

14. Regularity of attendance U greatly promoted by the 
Union system, when that syBtem is thoronghly adopted. 
I doubt whether any advantages result from the mere as- 
semblage of large numbers in one School building, unless 
the School is thoroughly graded, and the pupils are made 
to see and feel that within a given time, provided they are 
faithful to their studies, and regular in their attendance, 
they are to be promoted. It should be distinctly impressed 
upon pupils and parents that the standing of pupils in the 
School, depends entirely upon scholarship ; and that schol- 
arship is the result of faithfulness to study and to the 
School. Whenever it is understood that there is no de- 
viation from this rule, the attendance will improve. This 
has been the case with the N.les Union School. The at- 
tendance has improved at least twenty-five per cent within 
two years. This progress in the right direction, I confi- 
dently believe, will continue so long as the present policy 
is pursued. Irregularity is the great evil of our Schools. 
It destroys in a great degree, their efficiency. It lays the 
foundation for a large share of the complaints made by 
parents against teachers. It neutralizes the efforts of the 
teacher in so great a degree that half his strength is 
wasted in the attempt, often fruitless, to correct the per- 
nicious habits of his wayward pupils. Worse than all, it 
does an irreparable injury to the pnpils,themserves, 

The ages of resident pupils are from twelve to sixteen 
when prepared to enter the High School department; 
from the country districts they are rarely prepared at any 
age. Generally the older they are the further they are 
from preparation. One fact I will here mention whioh 
strikingly illustrates the superiority of a well-graded 
Union School over the single district system. Two years 
since, when the present plans were adopted, the ages of 
the pupils in our Intermediate or Third Department were- 
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from twelve to sixteen ; now they are from ten to four- 
teen — a gain of two years. The other departments exhibit 
•eqaally gratifying results. This has been accomplished 
by the gradnation of classes from the lower departments. 
The plan which we have adopted contemplates the gradu- 
ation of a class from each department once a year. Two 
classes have already graduated, although they did not 
quite reach the standard fixed for them, which will un- 
doubtedly be doue by their successors. 

15. The School is in high repute among all classes. The 
best evidence of this is the constantly increasing attend- 
ance from city and country. Two years since, it waa diffi- 
cult to induce the people to raise the one dollar allowed 
by law ; at the recent School meeting, but a single voice 
was raised in opposition to a motion to raise a sufficient 
sum to make the School free. Many of its warmest sup- 
porters are heavy tax payers, and in some instances with- 
out children to send. However great the diversity of 
public sentiment when the enterprise was first projected, 
all parties unite in bearing testimony to its usefulness. It 
■is now regarded as a necessity, and no man possessed of 
ordinary intelligence would think of restoring the single 
district system, had he the power to do so. The politician 
who should raise his hand against it would be consigned 
■to an oblivion which knows no end. 

My knowledge of the district Schools of this section is 
rather limited ; but what I do know induces me to believe 
that there is but little interest among those who support 
them. The same teacher is rarely, if ever, employed 
more than one or two terms ; barely sufficient time for 
for an introduction to the pupils, and to awaken the oppo- 
sition of that class of persons who never fail to make war 
upon the teacher, especially if he has the hardihood to 
deviate from the time-honored path of the " oldest inhabi- 
tant" 
?*M, Good Schools never fail, particularly Union Schools. 
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If they fail -at all, it must be attributed to incompetency on< 
the part of those who are entrusted with their management. 

17. Numbers have in no way interfered to prevent the 
maintenance of a high standard of order throughout this 
School. Industry is the soul of order in School. Industry 
results from interest, and ia antagonistic to anarchy or dis- 
order. Large numbers, nnder the direction of a judicious 
teacher, tend to promote interest by awakening a spirit of ' 
emulation. There is a limit, however, to the capabilities 
of the most skilful teacher. No more pupils should be 
placed in oharge of one teacher than is possible for one to 
keep in constant employment. Nor do I believe that the 
congregation of large numbers in this School has been pro- - 
ductive of immorality — quite the contrary. Since your 
Circular calls for an answer to (his question, I will answer 
frankly, though it may subject me to criticism. I sincerely 
believe that this School is doing more to improve the mor- 
als of the youth of this town than any other, if not all 
other agents employed. There may be, now and then, an- 
evil thought suggested to an unsuspecting child, but then 
there are many good ones earnestly presented to the same 
impressible mind to counteract the evil, and urge the lit-" 
tie one onward to a pathway which will lead to usefulness 
and honor. That a competent teacher can accomplish 
more for the morals, as well as the intellects -of a small 
number, than for a large dumber, I grant ; but the best 
teachers are employed in the large Schools, and will con- 
tinue to be, and henoe these Schools are the best guardians 
of the morals as well as the intellects of children. They . 
are better disciplined ; they are economical. These, I be- 
lieve to be weighty considerations in favor of the Union 
School system so generally inaugurated in the State of 
Michigan. 

13. I believe our School is organized under an especial 
act, passed at the late session of the Legislature. It is free. 
"Very respectfully yoars, 

, SILAS BETTS. 
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Plymouth, Oct. 31, 1869. 
Hon. J. M. Qbioobt, Supt. Pvilic Instruction: 

Ukab Sib — Having been bat a short time in the place, I 
handed your qaestionB to the Director of the district, end 
the following are his answers to the eame as near as he 
•can ascertain : 

1st. The whole number of children in the district is 321. 

2d. The taxable property is assessed at $16},000. 

3d. The front building is 30 by 60 feet, with a building 
in the rear, so attached that the whole is in the form of a 
T. Dimensions of the Tear building, 28 by 48. All 23 
-feet poets. It is built of wood. Cost 13,800, exclusive of 
lot. Cost of lot $300. Will seat 370 scholars. 

4th. The district was organized in 1853. 

5th. School is kept 42 weeks in the year ; divided into 
three terms of fourteen weeks eaeh. 

6th. Non-resident pupils are charged, in the Higher de- 
partment, $3 81 ; Second department, $8 18 ; /Third de- 
partment, $1 90. 
' 7th. The amonnt received from non-resident pupils the 
.past year is $127 00. 

8th. Three teachers have been paid $1,210 00. 

9th. Three departments. First department, 80 pupils ; 
Second department, 65; Third department, 70. 

10th. In the third department only the primary branches 
are taught. Nothing higher than Primary Geography and 
First Mental Arithmetic. 

Second Department. 

Reading, Writing, Spelling, Oral and Written Arithme- 
tic, Grammar, Geography and History, for beginners. 
Third Department. 

The Higher English branches and Latin. 

11th. Resident pnpils are subjected to no extra charges 
in the higher branches. 
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12th. The entire expense of the School for the past year 
was $1,200 00. 

13th. The entire attendance was 220. Average attend- 
ance 181. 

14th. The influence upon the attendance of scholars in 
beneficial in every respect. Their progress in study most, 
of necessity, be greater than in the Common Schools, where 
the classification is less perfect. The scholars, many of 
them, being children of farmers who live some ways from 
the School, and who, also, are compelled to keep them at 
home Borne portions of the year, progress very differently. 
Hence the difficulty of making the average for the higher 
English branches. There have 'been classes here who 
were prepared at the age of twelve years, bnt fourteen 
would be a safer estimate. 

15th. The School is held in high estimation ; far superior 
to the interest felt in Primary District Schools. 

16th. If in any respect the School has failed of the most 
desirable results, it has been owing to the inefficiency of 
teachers. 

17th. To your question whether the congregation of 
large numbers of children has increased the disorders in 
School, or been the occasion of immorality, I say it has 
not. On the contrary, the knowledge that there is a grade 
in advance to be reached, and the example of the more 
advanced scholars, have (as far as my experience goes) 
materially assisted in the government of the Schools. Ex- 
ample is always contagious ; and the example of the select 
scholars from all the neighboring districts, who always 
attend the Union Schools, is a great benefit, morally and 
intellectually. Intellectually by the spirit of emulation 
that it excites — the habit of self-dependence it inculcates. 

18th. The district is organized under the new law, bat 
is not free for the next year. 

Tours, very respectfully, 

0. A. PRISBEE, 
Principal of Plymouth Union Softool. 
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ST. OLAIR UNION SCHOOL. 

St. Olub, Oot 81, 1859. 
Ho«. J. U. Gbioort, Svpt. <f Public Imatruetion: 

Dbak Sir — Your circular of September 24, is at hand. 
The questions therein contained you will find answered in 
their order. 

1. There are 709 children who draw public money. 

2. The amount of taxable property is abont $400,000. 
8. There are three frame buildings in the district used 

for School purposes. One a small one story building, ar- 
ranged to seat abont fifty. The other two nearly alike in 
construction, are each two storieB high. No. 1 is 26 by 48 
feet, with a room calculated to seat 88 students in each 
story. The stairs and two recitations rooms occupy 12 
feet at one end. The other, No. 2, is 28 by 42 feet, with 
two rooms, each arranged to seat 80 pupils. Nine feet of 
the length is occupied by two small recitations rooms and 
the stairs. Cost, $5,000. 

4. Union School opened August 80, 18S8. 

5. The School year is 40 weeks. 

6. Tuition for non-resident students is now for English 
branches, 14; for Languages, $5, for 12 weeks. 

7. Eighteen paid tuition during the year, amounting to 
nearly |60. 

8. The six teachers now employed are to receive $2,020. 

9. In each of the four departments the numbers last 
year were as follows: Primary, 150; Secondary, 150 ; In- 
termediate, 115 ; Higher, 125. 

10. The studies of each grade are not as yet definitely 
fixed. : 

11. The whole expenditure for last year was $1,920. 

12. School is entirely free to all in the district. 

13. The whole attendance was 540 ; average, 284. 

14. Since the School was established on the Union plan 
there has been a much larger number in School, and also 
a decided improvement in the regularity of attendance. 
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The progress of the students in their studies is not only 
more rapid but far more thorough. 

The age for entering upon High School studies cannot 
aa jet be really determined. 

15. The annual School meeting was very largely at- 
tended. At that time it was unanimously voted to raise 
a tax sufficient to meet the expense of the School for the 
coining year. This is perhaps as good an index of public 
estimation as can be given in a few words. 

I am inclined to think that in general the interest felt in 
the district Schools is not equal to that displayed here. 

16. f he sucsess of the School has thus far fully equalled 
expectation. 

11. As far as oan be learned from observation and in- 
quiry the students are much more orderly — certainly as 
easily governed. There is now abetter grade of scholar- 
ship and a School sentiment which is more favorable to 
morality than formerly ; hence instead of causing immo- 
rality its influence goes to check it. 

18. The School is free and organized under the new law. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

WM. CAMPBjaili, 
Principal St. Clair Union School. 
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Stcbom, Mich., Oat. 25, 1869. 
Hos. J. M. Gkbooby, Superintendent Public Instruction: 

Dear Sib — I send yon the following answers to the sev- 
eral questions found in the Circular which I received from 
the Office of Public Instruction, in regard to Union 
Schools : 

1. The number of children of legal School age is 310, 

2. The amount of taxable property in the district 
1200,000 00. 



tot 1)00. 

3. The School building ig frame, SO by 40 feet, two sto- 
ries, with three rooms. The primary room will Beat SO 
pupils, each of the others 50 pupils. The School Board 
hare rented, and are now fitting, a room that will seat 100 
pupils, to be used by the Third Department and the High 
School. 

Last evening the people voted to raise $10,000 to build 
a School-house. The vote was forty-five for; the tax to 
four against it. 

4. The School was established in 1855. 

5. There are four terms — eleven weeks each — in the 
year. 

6. The rates of tuition for non-reBident pupils are — in 
Primary, $2 00; Second, $2 50; Third, $3 00; High 
School, {3 50 and 14 00. 

T. The number of non-resident pupils last year was 19. 
The gross amount received for such pupils was 9183 90. 

8. Three teachers were employed last year ; four will 
be employed the present year. 

9. The School is graded into four departments. The 
Primary School has 50 pupils ; Secondary, 48 ; Third De- 
partment, 60 ; High School, 12. The Third Department 
and High School are kept together for the present. 

10. The studies of each grade are not fully arranged 
yet, hut the School board and teachers are now arranging 
a course of study to be pursued in all the future progress 
of the School. 

11. No charge is made for resident pupils in higher 
English studies and languages. 

12. The entire expense last year was $1,200. 

13. The whole No. scholars enrolled was 237 ; the aver- 
age daily attendance, 128. 

14. The present' arrangment and classification is having 
a very good effect on the attendance and regularity of the 
pupils, and upon the general progress in study. No pu- 
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pile have been thoroughly prepared for the High School 
under 14 yean of age. 

15. The people expreBs entire confidence in the School. 
The School Board is doing all that can be done to make 
the School answer the end for which it is designed — the 
thorough education of all the children of the district, and 
others that may attend it. The interest felt in the School 
by all who give the matter any thought, 1b much more than 
that felt by the people in the district Schools in this sec- 
tion. The School is working a good influence on the sur- 
rounding district Schools in management and study. 

16. The School has at no period failed of a good degree 
of success. 

17. The largest number of children that have been in 
the School at any time during the past year and a half, has 
in no way increased the difficulty of School government or 
the immorality of the children. 

18. The School is now organized under the new law for 
Graded Schools, passed last winter. The School is free to 
all resident pupils, under the same law. 

Tours respectfully, 

J. J. SADLER, Principal, 



TEOUMSEH UNION SCHOOL. 

TRCCM81H, Oot. 20, 1859. 
Hon. J. M. Gbbooey : 

Dbab Sib — Tour circular of 24th September, has been 
put in my hands, and its enquries presented to our Union 
School Board, and we cheerfully submit the following in 
reply to your several questions. 

1. We have 435 resident pupils. . 

2. The aggregate valuation of property in our district 
♦416,703. 

3. We have four brick School buildings. Three of these 
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are designed and used for the primary department of oar 
School, and are bo located as to best accommodate differ- 
ent parts of the Tillage ; are one story each, and about 30 
feet by 44 feet, made to seat about 70 pupila each.. Cost 
not above $1,000 each, exclusive of farnitnre and site. 

The fourth building is 40 by 80 feet — 3 stories with base- 
ment 9 feet, and two side towers 16 by 16 feet. Contains 
four School rooms j one writing room in the basement ; 8 
closets ; one chape), being on - third floor and fall size of 
main building. The height of first and second stories, 12 
-feet each; chapel, 16 feet. 

The whole building is warmed by two furnaces in the 
basement. 

Each of the four study rooms are so seated as to accom- 
modate with desks, 72 pupils; bat can be so seated as to seat 
108 each. 

Cost of this building, including site, furniture, furnaces, 
out-buildings, walks and fences, about $16,000. 

The building is entered only through the side towers. 

We can accommodate in Primary department, 210 pu- 
pils; in Secondary department, 216; in the High School 
department, 216 ; in all, 642. 

Oar furniture is similar' to that made by Chase & Son, 
Buffalo, called "Seats and Desks combined," but improved. 

4. Onr Union School was organized in 1852. 

5. The School year is 40 weeks. 

6. Nou-resideut pupils are charged from $3 to $5 for a 
term of 12 weeks. 

7. About 65 non resident pupils have been members, of 
the School during the last year, and the rand from t na * 
source about $320, 

8. We have employed from seven to. ten teachers, at a 
ccst, during the last School year, of $2,861 80. 

9. We are about establishing four grades in our School, 
bnt are not prepared to publish the number in each, or the-. 
exact studies of each. 
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10. The character of the grades may be indicated as fol- 
lows : Primary, grade No. 1 ; Secondary, grade No. 2 ; High 
School, and grade No. 3 ; Classic department, grade No. 4. 
The Primary and Secondary will embrace all that is usually 
taught in the Common School. The third grade, all the 
higher branches of English studies in High Schools and 
Academies. The fourth grade, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, preparatory for College, or our State University. 

11. Resident pupils are charged a term hill as follows : 
Grade No. 1, $0 75 ; grade No. 2, $1 ; grade No. 3, $2; 
grade No. 4, $3. 

12. The entire expense of our Schools last year, was 
about 93,300. 

13. Entire attendance, about 500; average attendance, 
about 320. 

14. The effect of the present Bystemhasbeento increase 
the attendance of pupils, both in number and regularity. 
The scholarship of pupils now in our School, comparing 
those of same age with those in attendance at any period 
previous to the last four years, has been greatly elevated ; 
and we believe a much greater educational interest is man- 
ifested in the community, both by patrons and pupils, than 
formerly. 

The moral influence upon the youth of our village has 
been decidedly good. Higher, nobler and better purposes 
have been inspired. 

The comfort and neatness of a well finished and fur- 
nished School room, attracts the wayward youth from the 
street. The happy throng daily assembled there invite* 
him to come. He comes ; and he too is fired with a seal 
and thrist for knowledge. 

And now the youth once wayward, a terror at home, and 
a scourge abroad, struggles for an education. The parent's 
heart is made joyful. A child is reclaimed. The neigh- 
borhood rejoices. The tax-payer deems his burden light. 
He pays with cheerful heart, nor deems his money lost. 
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It is found cheaper to educate in good School buildings 
than in the street. 

A proposition in 1854, to raise by tax $2,000, met with 
warm opposition. At a later time a proposition to assess 
at one assessment, between $4,000 and 95,000, was sustained 
with scarce a dissenting voice. 

The citizens of onr village have manifested a commen- 
dable zeal and liberality in securing a house not only eqoal 
to onr absolute necessity, bat one of architectural beauty 
and taste. 

This has stimulated an improvement in our village, man- 
ifesting itself in better aide-walks, better streets, public 
grounds better kept and better shaded, and dwellings of 
more architectural beauty. 

We can boast of a house neatly built and furnished, 'oc- 
cupied two years since completion, with not a mark of 
jack-knife or pencil upon its walls or furniture. 

We witness also an improvement in the habits and cus- 
toms of the pupils. 

There is a commendable zeal on (be part of all the pu- 
pils, to preserve the building and furniture, the walks, al- 
loys, shade trees and flowers in the ground around the 
building, untouched by any of that barbarism so common 
in School buildings. 

Oaf buildings are so arranged that about one-half of the 
children, including all the Primary department, are in throo 
separate buildings, so located as to accommodate different 
parts of the village. With this arrangement we are well 
pleased. 

We have no evidence of increased immorality or insub- 
ordination by reason of the numbers congregated together. 
On the contrary, we think onr High School department, 
(which is in fact an Academy of a high order,) much Iobb 
exceptional than Academies generally. 

The young men of the High School have a lyceum, and 
during the last winter, aided by a contribution from the 
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citizens, furnished to our community a series of literary 
and scientific lectures, second perhaps to none ever deliv- 
ered in onr State. 

The moral tone of the School, the general character and 
deportment of the students in the School room, and in the 
community, have been very gratifying to the patrons of 
the School. 

Our School is now organized under the law of last win- 
ter. This ohange was made without a dissenting voice ; 
and all the appropriations recommended for the ensuing 
year, were made in a spirit of enthusiasm, by the largest 
attendance of our inhabitants ever witnessed at any an- 
nual meeting. 

We are pleased with the Union School system, and think 
its crowning excellency is the facility it gives for grading 
the Schools and thus economizing the labor of teachers, 
no that the labor of one teacher is quite equal to two in a 
School not graded. 

It secures all the advantages of a well organized Acad- 
emy near at home, and invites the poor as well as the rich. 
to seek knowledge. 

Very truly yours, . » 

P. BILLS, Director. 



YPSILANTI UNION SCHOOL. 

YpfliLAim, Nov. 28, 1959. 
Hon. J. M. G-begoby, Superintendent of PvbUc Instruction : 
Deae Sib — I will answer the inquiries contained in your 
Circular, as far as possible. 

1. The No. of children between 4 and 18 years, is 1,020. 

2. The amount of taxable property in the district is 
about $900,000. 

3. Our School building is 120 by 90, three stories high. 
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It will accommodate 1,200 soholars. The cost was $49,000. 

4. The School wae organized in 1849. 

5. The School is in session 48 weeks each year. 

6. The rates for tuition for non-resident scholars are, in 
the Primary and Secondary departments, $2 a quarter, 11 
weeks ; in the Grammar department, f 3 ; in the Academi- 
cal, f 3 50 and $4. 

7. The number of non- resident pupils who attended last 
year, was 160. 

8. Number of teachers employed, 17 ; the gross amount 
for their wages, |5,470. 

9. Oar School is divided into four departments: 1st and 
2d Primary ; Secondary ; Grammar, and Academical ; and 
three grades in each department. The studies of the first 
Primary are Reading ; the Word Method ; Printing Let- 
ters with Pencil ; Oral Lessons in Mental Arithmetic and 
Monteith's Primary Geography, with Elementary Lessons 
in Drawing. 

The Second Primary: through Card Reader; Stoddard's 
Juvenile; Mental Arithmetic, finished; Introductory Geog- 
raphy, (Oolton and Fitch's,) finished ; 50 pages in Sander's 
Spelling -Book. Exercises in Printing and Map Drawing 
through the course. 

Secondary Department : Reading 3d and one-half the 4th 
Reader ; Intermediate Geography through the U. States ; 
Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic to 54th page ; Elemen- 
tary United States History ; Writing, 

Grammar : Reading 4th Reader ; Intermediate Arithme- 
tic, finished ; Practical Arithmetic, finished ; Intermediate 
Geography, finished ; Goodrich's Universal History ; Pri- 
mary Grammar. Exercises in Oomposition, Declamation 
Smd -Spoiling through the coarse. 

10. No charge for the tuition of resident pupils. 

11. Entire expense of School, $7,200. 

12. Whole attendance, 1,200. 
18, Average attendance, 750. 
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14. The average attendance of pupils is constantly in- 
creasing. The attendance at the Central School is much 
more regular than at the Branch Schools. 

15. The School ia held in high estimation by the citizens; 
and a much greater interest is taken in it than is usually 
taken in Primary District Schools. 

16. The number in attendance at the central building is 
TOO. We think that the congregating of bo large a num- 
ber does not tend to increase the disorder in School gov- 
ernment ; but by a thorough grading, it enable teachers to 
operate upon masses, with the highest success. 

17. Our district is organized under a special act, passed 
in 1819, and is free to all residing in the district. 

Yonrs truly, 

J. ESTABROOK, Principal. 



INDIAN SCHOOLS IN ISABELLA COUNTY. 

The following interesting report of the Government In- 
dian Schools, has been famished by Calvin Crippon, Esq., 
and is here given, as the most appropriate place in this 
Report : 

Isabella, Jan. 16, 1860. 
Hon. J. M. Gbeqoby, Supt. ofPubLio Instruction, Michigan: 

Drab Sib — Agreeably to your request, I give you here- 
with, some of the statisticeB of education among the In* 
dians remaining in the county of Isabella. 

In 1855 the General Government entered into a treaty 
with the following tribes : the Swan Creeks, Ohippeways, 
and Black Biver Indians. The Government agreed to give 
to each Squaw and Indian, the head of a family, forty acres 
of land, to be selected out of any Government land in cer- 
tain townships in the county of Isabella — and they were 
to become citizens of the United States in a certain num- 
ber of years — together with a stipulated sum of money 
40 
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annually for divers pnrpoeeB, and the Bom of $4,000 annu- 
ally for five years, for the purpose of building School houses 
and supporting Schools. One house was completed one 
year ago, and a School has been taught one year in it. 
They have commenced another School in one of their new 
houses lately. The teachers names are Helen F. Snider 
and L. A. Law. . Their salaries are 1300 each annually. 
Total No. of scholars attending Schools, 50. Whole No. 
of Indians in this township, 800. The township of Isa- 
bella embraces fourteen surveyed townships, and the In- 
dians reside on a strip of land running east and west 
through the centre of the county. There is a Missionary 
Station among them, formed by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with a Church membership of over two hundred 
and fifty members. All the Indian funds are distributed 
by A. M. Fitch, of Detroit, Indian Agent, and by his Sec- 
retaries and under Agents. A. M. Fitch has the care and 
superintendence of all the Indian Affairs. 
Tours respectfully, 

CALVIN CBIPPBN. 



Third annual report of the ^board of 
control of the state reform school, 

FOB TBI TUB BHDIBQ VOTBHBGB 16, 1859. 



To the Superintendent of PuUic Instruction of the State of 

Michigan: 

Sra — In compliance with the provisions of law, the un- 
dersigned, Board of Control of the State Reform School, 
make the following report of the condition of the Institu- 
tion, and its expenses for the year ending November 16, 
1859: 

The current expenses of the Institution for the past 
year, have been $15,526 95, for the details of which, we 
refer you to the report of the Treasurer hereto annexed. 

In addition to the above outlay, for current expenses,. 
the Board have expended $9,550 on the south wing, which 
ut now folly enclosed. Under the energetic management 
of Mr. Elder, the contractor, we have no doubt of its com- 
pletion by August 1st, 1860, in compliance with the con- 
tract. 

Until the past few monthB, " bakers' bread" has been ex- 
clusively used in the Institution, at an expense of near 1150 
per month. It waa deemed advisable by the Board to 
make the bread on the premises. During the past sum- 
mer, a new kitchen and bakery have been erected, with- 
steam cooking apparatus attached. Bread of superior qual- 
ity is now made on the premiles by the boys themselves. 

An abundant supply of water for the shop engine, bath- 
ing, washing and cooking, has been deemed of the first 
necessity for the Institution. The supply has been here- 
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tofore derived from a forty feet well with a bucket. Dar- 
ing the past summer, s water tank has been placed over the 
shop well, with a force pump attached to the shop engine, 
with water pipes attached leading to the bathing room, the 
kitchen and wash room. 

The expenditures of the Board, of the last appropriation 
by the Legislature "for constructing, finishing and com- 
pleting the House of Correction," are as follows : 

Gash paid Matthew Elder, contractor, on south 

wing, $9,560 00 

Cash paid for new kitchen and bakery, 715 05 

Cash paid for steam-cooking apparatus and for 

water works, 1,128 92 

111,893 97 
Deduct amount received by Board on account 
labor of boys, 524 54 

$10,869 43 

Annexed are the reports of the Superintendent and 
Teacher. The number of inmates is 96, of whom 22 are 
without dormitories, their beds being made in the hall. 
The early completion of the new wing will supply the 
needed room for dormitories, and additional School room. 

The past has been a successful year with the'lnstitution 
in all its departments. Regular and suitable employment 
has been supplied in the Chair Factory and Tailor Shop. 
Most of the boys are rapidly acquiring the necessary skill 
with which to obtain an honest living. The Schooljcon- 
tinues to be all that can be desired. Under the efficient 
management of Mr. Crosby, the inmates are not only ac- 
quiring an education to fit them for future usefulness, but 
they are at the same time acquiring habits of self-control, 
selt-reepect and obedience. 

With a view to increase the motives to upright conduct 
among the boys, the Board have determined to choose tft* 
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Door Keeper from among the inmates, only choosing oat of 
the "Star" grade, which are always boys who are candi- 
dates for dismission, or are noon to be each. A small salary 
ia allowed and paid, on dismission. 

The subject of discipline and restraints hag, daring the 
past year, received the earnest attention of the Board. 
Ad Institution in a neighboring State, conducted with 
moral restraints alone, was visited by the Board. This 
neighboring Institution has no fence, nor locks upon the 
doors, or gates ; all was under the care of one man. Suc- 
cess in the development of the moral element seemed appa- 
rent, bat order and neatness was apparently impossible. 
The number of escapes was about forty per annum ;. and 
those that escaped were obviously those most dangerous 
to society, and most in need of remaining in the Institu- 
tion. We could not look upon such a result as a success ; 
and even the measure of apparent success was obviously - 
more doe to the moral power and moral worth of the man, 
than the value of the system. The Board lire satisfied 
that restraints sufficient for the safe keeping of its inmates 
is a necessity of oar Institution, and will remain a neces- 
sity so long as the balk of its inmates are nursed in jails,, 
and are unaccustomed to any disciplinary restraints from 
early childhood.- 

The Board have not yet been able to provide suitable 
accommodations for the reception of girls. All the dormi- 
tory rooms open into one large hall. Girls could not be 
prudently put into these if they were empty. As there 
is but one yard for exercise or amusement, it would not 
be prudent to have it occupied by both sexes. The Board 
are entirely satisfied that a separate building should be 
provided for this unfortunate class of youthful criminals. 
It could be pat on the grounds of oar Institution, and 
would only need an additional Matron and Teacher, to care 
for and teach them, and they could at once be put at the 
sewing, cooking and washing of the Institution, or at man- 
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ufaoturing cane and flag Beats for chairs, or other employ- 
ment suitable to their age and ability. 

The officers of^the Institution have performed their 
duties the past year with leal and ability. The multifa- 
riona duties of housekeeper, matron and sick nurse, have 
all been "performed by Mrs. Hibbard alone/with a patience 
and kindness beyond praise. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. B. SHANK, 
GEO. W. LEE, 
JAMES TURNER, 
Board of Control of State Reform School. 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 



State Reform School in account ufith Geohqb W. Lbb, 
Treasurer. 

CBEDIT. 

1858. 

Nov. 17. By balance $298 76 

" 30. By caah of Slate Treasurer 1,000 00 

Dec. 29. " " " 1,000 00 

"31. " " . " 1,000 00 

1859. 

Jan'y 26. By caah of State Treasurer 1,000 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

'• " . » 1,000 00 

« " » 1,000 00 

1,000 00 

" 1,000 00 

1,000 00 

« " " 1,000 00 

1,000 oo 

1,000 00 

18.8. 

Dec. 10. By caah of Huntley, ref don fence,... 194 
" 15. " Piuokney and others on 

WOO loaned Warren 28 00 

" 15. By caah of O. B. Robinson, (Deputy 

Sup'tJ for board, '. 72 50 

" 31. By cash of three old bbls. sold, 88 
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1859. 

Jan'y 6. By oaeh of vest buttons sold, $2 00 

April 4. " Woodhonse A Butler, for 

labor of boys 72 78 

" 4. By cash of Woodhonse A Butler, for 

interest 1 00 

June 1. By cash of Woodhonse A Butler, for 

labor of boys, 160 00 

July 1. By cash of Woodhonee A Bntler, for 

laborofboys, 44 88 

" 1. By cash of A. Adams, for plank sold,. 1 25 
" 18. " Ward A Jenison, for hogs 

sold, 60 00 

" 2T. By cash of Woodhonse A Bntler, for 

laborofboys, 62 80 

Aug. 20. By cash of one box sold, 40 

Sept. 2. " Woodhonse & Bntler, for 

labor of boys, 95 63 

Oct'r 1. By cash of Edward Lee, for one pair 

of boots, $3 75 ; and bbl. flour, 14 75, 8 50 

" 26. By cash of Ward & Jenison, for 1 hog, 15 00 

Nov. 16. " Ingersoll, for labor of boys, 134 66 

31 6,0*60 49 

DEBIT. 
1859. 

Nov. 16. To cash p'd for provisions for 12 mos., $4,672 25 
" " clothing " 1,854 54 
" " fuel " 70 66 
" " lights " 123 80 
« " bedding " 450 74 
" " books, printing A sta- 
tionery for 12 months, 226 16 

To cash p'd for postage for 12 months, 30 80 

" " hospital " 155 75 

" " domestic help " 436 78 
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Not. 18. To cash paid for night watch 12 months, $458 75 
" " salaries of officers for 

twelve months, 8,401 70 

To cash paid for Board of Control for 

12 months, 466 50 

To cash paid for improvements and 

repairs for.12 months 1,124 62 

To cash paid for furniture for 12 moe., 724 96 
" " farm expenses " 802 60 
" " discharge of prison- 
ers for 12 months, 107 28 

To cash paid for incidental expenses 

for 12 months 488 12 

Ingersoll's bank note, for labor, 184 66 

Balance of cash p'd into J. C. Bailey's 
bank, to the credit of the Board,. . . 889 88 

$16,060 49 

GEO. W. LEE. 
Lansing, Nov. 16, 1859. 



SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



To the Board of Control of the State Reform School: 

The Superintendent respectfully reports, that the whole 
number of inmates received into the Institution since its 
opening, September 2, 1856, is. 188 

The number in the House at the date of the last annual 
report, was 58 

The number received from Nor. 16, 1858, to Not. IT, 
1859,18 62 

And the whole number in the House daring the year, is 120 
The number disposed of in various ways, is 24 

Leaving in the House, Nov. 17, 1859, 96 

They were received from the following places : 

From Wayne county, 21 

Washtenaw, 4 

Monroe, 4 

Calhoun, 4 

Kalamazoo, 8 

Shiawassee,. 8 

Ottawa 2 

Ingham, 3 

Lapeer, . 2 

Hillsdale, Case, Macomb, Jackson, Oakland, St. 

Clair, Lenawee, Eaton and Kent, one each,. . . 9 

Total 62 
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Of whom were sent by Justices of the Peace 24 

" " " Circuit Courts 15 

" " " Becordere' Courts 12 

" " " Police Court of Detroit, . v . . 11 

Total «2 



The ages of the inmates received! during the year, were 
,as follows : 



Seven years old, . , 
Bight " . 



Ten " 1 

Eleven " 4 

Twelve " 7 

Thirteen " 5 

Fourteen " 3 

Fifteen " 22 

Sixteen " 18 

Twenty " : 8 

Total, _62 

Their average is fourteen yean nearly. 

Their parentage is as follows : 

American, 

Irish, 



Colored, . . 
Unknown, 
Canadian,.. 
German, . . 
Holland,... 

Total, 
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They were born in the following countries : 

In Michigan, 18 

New York, 10 

Canada, 8 

Ireland 7 

England 4 

Unknown .4 

Ohio, >. 8 

Massachusetts, 8 

Vermont, 2 

Maine 1 

Holland 1 

Germany, .._... 1 

Total 82 

Born in the United States, 37 

" Foreign Countries, 21 

Unknown 4 

Total 62 

The offences for which they were committed were aa 

follows I 

For Larceny 89 

Burglary and Larceny, 12 

Malicious Trespass, 4 

Burglary, 8 

Assault and Battery 2 

Compound Larceny 1 

Manslaughter, 1 

Total, 62 

Their domestic condition was as follows : 

Had lost their fathers, 12 

" " mothers, 11 

" both parents, 10 
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Both parents living, * 37 

Had parent* living, but separated .] 

Total, «2 

Of tike 62 inmates received daring the year, 

Had been in jail once, 19 

" " twice 18 

" " three times, 9 

" " four times, , r . . g 

" " six times, 1 

Had not been in jail IS 

Total, .-..; 82 

The inmates who left the Institution during the year, 
were disposed of as follows : 

Were dismissed to friends 16 

Was indentured to a farmer,. 1 

Was placed with a mechanic, 1 

Was disnusned for want of room, 1 

Was remanded to jail by order of Gonrt, 1 

Was pardoned by the Governor, 1 

Was discharged by expiration of sentence 1 

Escaped, 1 

Total, 24 

BMPL0YME8T OP INMATES. 

During the year, the greater part of the boys have been 
employed in the manufacture of chairs, under a contract 
with Messrs. Woodhouse & Butier. The number of boys 
now at work in their shops is 66. 

In the month of April, a contract was made with H. In- 
gersoll for the employment of 20 boys, for three years, in 
the manufacture of clothing. Ten boys have been at work 
on that contract since that time. 

In both shops the contract price of labor is eight cento 
per day's labor of 6 hours. 
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All the clothing of the boye, except their shoes and 
■ocks, and moat of the bedding, are made in the House. 
8U boys are employed for this purpose, and the number 
of articles made and repaired in the shop is as follows : 



Caps,.. . . : 

Coats 

Pants, 

Fine Shirts, 

'Striped " 

Overshirts, 

Overalls 

Pairs Suspenders,, 
handkerchiefs,.. . . 

Towe'a, 

Comfortables, 

Sheets 

Pillow-Slips, 

UattrasseB, 

Socks, 



128 


69 


HO 


244 


171 


670 


74 




22B 


1515 


an 




140 


238 


inn 




117 




UK 




7 


87 


52 




110 




80 





Fourteen boys -are employed in the domestic work of 
the House. 

PABM AKD OABDEH. 

The products of the farm and garden are as follows: 

S50 BuBhels Corn, at Site, $109 88 

325 " Potatoes, at 40c, 90 00 

2 " Beans, at tl,.. 2 00 

10 " Beets,at37ic 8 75 

SO " Turnips, at 25c, . 7 60 

600 " Carrots, at 25c, 150 00 

100 " Parsnips, at 25c 25 00 

' 8 " Onions, at $1 8 00 

80- " Tomatoes, at $1 80 00 

5 " Vegetable Oysters, at 60c 2 50 

8 Loads PumpkinB, atfl 8 00 

10 " Cora-Stalks, at |3, 30 00 

BOO Heads Cabbage, at 4c, 20 00 

Winter-Squash 3 00 
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150 Founds Baiter, at 14c 31 00 

860 " Dressed Hogs, at 6*c, 61 00 

Fat Hogs sold, 75 09 

gggi a 

DUTB DIHOHABQBD. 

It u now a little more than three years since the Insti- 
tutioo wu opened, and daring that time twenty-four 
inmates have been honorably discharged, the Board of 
Control having been of opinion that they were so far re- 
formed that they would not commit any more Crimea. To 
what extent their opinion was correct can only be folly 
known after the expiration of many yean; yet a brief 
notioe of each of the inmates may serve to show what 
grounds they had for snoh an expectation, and how far it 
has been realized : 

1. The first boy discharged was colored, about 18 yean 
old,andheremainedwithuBonlysixmonths. Hereturned 
to his father in Canada, and all the reports we have had of 
his conduct since have been favorable. He is now em- 
ployed in a barber's shop. 

2. This boy was sixteen years old when discharged, and 
he was in tho. Institution seven months. His conduct, in 
most particulars, was unexceptionable. After working a 
few months with a harness maker, he left by mutual con- 
sent, and went to visit his parents in the State of New 
York. He has not since been heard from. 

3. ThiB young man was about twenty years of age when 
received. He was sentenced for two years for larceny. 
After ten months he was discharged. He returned home, 
and we have continued to receive favorable reports of 
him to this time. 

4c. Was discharged after a probation of eight months. 
He returned to his parents, and he has not since bees 
known to be guilty of crime. 
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5. Was a colored young man, twenty years old. He 
was a manumitted slave from Kentucky. He was some- 
what defective in understanding, and very ignorant ; bat 
on account of bis good conduct he was discharged after 
ten months. He has since stolen a sum of money and 
been sent to the State Prison for two years. 

6. Was an orphan girl, twelve years old, sentenced for 
larceny. After five months, a good place was fonnd for 
her, where she was apprenticed. She attends School, and 
oondocts herself creditably in every respect. 

7. This girl, twelve years old, was not an orphan, bnt 
she might as well have been, for all the good she derived 
from the example of her parents. Both father and mother 
were so very intemperate that the girl preferred roaming 
the streets to a residence at home. After nine months 
she was apprenticed, and has sustained a good character. 

8. .This was a Prussian boy, sixteen years old, of very 
respectable connections. He was not sentenced for any 
dishonesty, hot for an assault while intoxicated. He was 
well educated, and his conduct was quite exemplary. 
After eleven months he was sent to his friends in the Oity 
of New York, where he is doing well. Soon after his ar- 
rival, his father wrote as follows : 

" Jahhaet 6, 1859. 

* * * On the 26th of November last my eon Charles 
arrived here at home, to oar great astonishment and joy. 
Yes, great was the joy of his brothers, Bisters, and myself, 
and especially of his mother, for she had not seen him for 
the last three years ; and, indeed, he has grown a great 
deal. 

"I give my best thanks to yon, and all the officers of 
the Institution for the friendly and kind treatment to 
Charles daring his correction ; and I regret it very often 
that he was so far distant from New York that I could not 
come and see him from time to time. I have been siok all 
the summer and fall, and my income is vary small : and 
42 
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for that reason Charles went to work on the day of his 
arrival, made CarUtmas presents, and sold them in the 
evening." . 

9. Waa a boy of fourteen, from a very degraded family, 
hut mother being grossly intemperate. After twenty-four 
months he waa apprenticed to a good place, where ho still 
lemains. He attends day and Sunday Schools, and his 
character is unexceptionable. 

10. This boy was also unfortunate in baring both father 
and mother very intemperate. But he soon won the coB- 
denoe of the officers, and during the greater part of the 
fourteen months be staid with us, he waa sent to ail parts 
of the oity and vicinity with the team, and was trusty in 
every respect. He has energy and ability enough to make 
a very useful man. 

11. Was fifteen years old when received, and was very 
quiet and peaceable in disposition. He was with us four- 
teen months, and his conduct baa since been exemplary. 
He has worked four months for one man, and has been to 
School a few months. 

12. This boy was eighteen years old when discharged. 
He was resident with us twenty-six months. He had been 
in jail considerably, and had an appetite for intoxicating 
liquors, but he was quiet and ordefly, apparently well 
disposed, and was generally liked and trusted. Soon after 
his discharge he hung ardnnd the saloons, and having stolen 
a sum of money, he was sent to the State Prison for two 
years- 

13. Was a colored boy of sixteen. He remained with 
us twenty-five months. He was a hard boy when received, 
but when dismissed he had become one of tbe most exem- 
plary inmates of tbe Institution. He retarned to his pa- 
rents in Canada, but owing to his color and tbe hardness 
of the times, he has had much difficulty in getting employ 
meat. He writes, under date of Sept. 10, 1 859 : 

,, "I am Jerry to hear that J. 0., my once companion, has 
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acted as be has. I thought a great deal of 0., bat I cer- 
tainly cannot think a great deal of bis actions now. I can 
say for myself that I am able to resist all each temptations. 
On Sundays, the church welcomes me; and there are 
prayer meetings on Tuesday evenings — I am welcomed 
'and desired there to be. I have been working oat the 
hat three weeks, cooking on the cars for men laying the 
railroad, for ten shillings a week, but I have got through." 

14. Was fifteen years old when received, and remained 
two years. The latest account received from him was as 
follows: 

"My brother James and I are staying with my uncle,, 
tending store ; bat I am going to attend a clothing store 
in about a week, and board with my ancle ; and when I 
get into the clothing store I am to have three dollars, a 
week. Please give my best love to Mr. Foster, Mr. Rob- 
inson, Mr. Orosby, Mr. Seymour, and all of the boys." 

15. Had a father who was very intemperate. He was 
thirteen years old when received, and even at that age he 
had been frequently intoxicated and had fallen into crime. 
After two years he was sent to live with his parents at 
home, and, so far aa I know, he baa not since been con- 
cerned in crime. 

16. Was aSjolored boy of fifteen, with the characteris- 
tics of the African race very strongly marked. He was- 
dismissed to bis friends after a probation of twenty-six. 
months. 

17. This boy was eighteen when discharged, having 
been an inmate with as thirty-one months. He is an only 
son, and his mother is said to be a very good woman. He 
was peaceable, industrious, and a good workman with tools. 
After his return home, he wrote as follows : 

H It is with pleasure I now write to yon to let yon know 
hew I am getting along. I am now at work in a chair shop 
at six shillings a day; and after a week or two I will get a 
dollar a day. lam still striving to become a good boy, 
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although temptations are stronger than they used to be 
with me. I saw Joseph C. since I came home ; and James 
0., I am sorry to say, has gone to State Prison for stealing 
some money. I should like to know if that prayer meet- 
ing ia going on, and if it is, how many have joined it. I 
-should sooner be with yon on account of one thing ; that 
is, I cannot worship God as I should. My parents are Cath- 
olics, and that is the reason. Bat some days, when I am 
not at work, I go into the woods, and pray with the ful- 
ness of my heart. I don't forget to read that good book 
Mr. Crosby gave me, and I thank all of you for the kind 
usage yon gave me. Tell Wm. W. not to forget his doty 
in that prayer meeting. Tell Mrs. Hibbard that I thank 
her from the bottom of my heart for what she did for me. 
I would like if yon would get some boy to write to me ; 
for I wish to hear from you very much." 

18. Was fifteen when received into the Institution, and 
he remained here two years. He has since been employed 
in different ways, as he could find work to do. 

19. Was a colored boy, aged fifteen. He remained thir- 
teen months. He was a peaceable boy, and seemed to 
have been led into crime more by the instigation of others, 
than by his own innate predispositions. He writes that 
he has a good home, and that he has obtained employment 
for nine months. 

20. Was of French descent, and aged sixteen. He was 
a very hard, resolute, unflinching criminal. He bad been 
in jail eight or ten times. He staid thirty-one months, 
and his oondaet constantly improved. When last heard 
from, he was attending School, and studying the French 
and Latin. 

21. This hoy had the misfortune to have a very aban- 
doned, dissolute father, and having been without the care 
of a mother, he grew up thoughtless and reckless. He 

- was fifteen when received, and remained in the House 
twenty months. 
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22. Was sixteen years old, and staid with us twenty- 
eight months. His father is a shoemaker, and he now 

. lives and works with him. 

23. Was a boy of fifteen, who had a good home and re- 
spectable parents, but ran away and commenced a life of 
dime. After two years, he was sent home at the earnest 
request of his parents, 

24. Was a homeless, friendless oiphan boy of fifteen,. 
who grew np to fight his way through tbe world, and be- 
came such an annoyance in all the places in which he 
lived that he was sent to this Institution for six years. 
During the last two months he was with us he occupied 
the post of doorkeeper, and carried the keys of the Insti- 
tution. After a residence of two months he was dismissed, 
and now has a situation at ten dollars per month. 

The average length of lime during which these twenty- 
four discharged inmates were retained was nearly nineteen 
months. Where boys are committed to the Institution for 
crime, it is desirable that they should stay long enough to 
acquire some literary knowledge, and become confirmed, 
as far as possible, in habits of obedience and industry, and 
in good morals. On the other hand, a large accumulation 
of boys, maintained at the public expense, and provided 
for, in all respects, for years after they might be safely 
discharged, would, in the end, become burdensome to the 
pnblic, without producing any adequate public advantage. 
The exact period during which the inmates should be re- 
tained is, therefore, a question which can only be deter- 
mined by experience; and ail the observation thus far 
made, goes to show the propriety of keeping them for a- 
coneiderable length of time. 

EXTRACTS PBOM SUPKRISTESDHST'a JOURNAL. 

A journal of the daily transactions at the School is kept, 
from which a few extracts will show the ordinary routine- 
of business: 
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November 17, 1858.— The Board of Control held their 
Annual Meeting at the House of Correction to-day. 
Charles B. was discharged on the ground of reformation, 
and sent to his parents in New York city. 

December 20. — The House was visited by His Excellency 
the Governor, in company with Moses Wisner, Esq., the 
-Governor elect, the Auditor General, Hod. N. Q. Iabell, 
and B. HoBmer, Esq. 

December 22. — John 0., Richard L. and Charles P., were 
received from Detroit. 

December 25. — This being Christmas day, no work wai 
required of the boys, and the honrs of labor were devoted 
to recreation and sport. Six roast turkieB, with' the proper 
accompaniments, constituted the Christmas dinner. 

December 29. — John H-, a boy of fourteen, was received 
from Hillsdale County. 

January 21, 1859. — Thomas C, a boy convicted of lar- 
■cony, was received from a Justice of the Peace of Ingham 
County, 

Yesterday our House was visited by six young men, all 
blind, and inmates of the Asylum at Flint. Not being 
able to see us, they /eft of everything on which they could 
lay their hands, talked and snug with the boys, and were 
very much pleased with their visit. 

On the 19th, the Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives on the House of Correction, visited the Institution, 
accompanied by several other members of the Legislature. 
They staid during the afternoon, and expressed themselves 
well pleased with the condition and management of the 
premises. 

January 80. — Rev, Mr. Fairfield, Lieutenant Governor 
of the State, preached in the Chapel to-day, to the boys. 
The andienoe was large, being greater than has ever be- 
fore attended on the Sabbath since the Institution was 
opened. Among those present were the Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, and a large number of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives: 
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Two wooks ago, the boys were addressed by Rev. J. H. 
Gregory, Superintendent of Pnblio Instruction. 

February 1. — Each of the boys in the Chair Shop, arid 
they are 33 in number, received a present of a magazine 
or picture from the Contractors. The boys were pleased 
with their preBenta,to an extent far transcending the value 
of the articles. 

February 7. — Barney B. and Joseph G. were received 
from Monroe coanty, having been sent by the Circnit Court 
for larceny. 

February 19. — The new Board of Control, consisting of 
Messrs. Turner, Shank and Lee, held a session at the 
House yesterday and to-day. 

March 26. — John P. was apprenticed nntil twenty-one 
to a farmer of Lansing. 

W. H. P., a little boy of nine years old, was received 
from ShiawaBsee County. 

March 27. — Agreeably to arrangements which have been 
making for some time, our Sabbath School was organized 
by a division into ten classes, each of which is supplied by 
a teacher from the city, who promises to attend regularly. 
This will add mnoh to the efficiency and pleasure of the 
exercises. 

May 29. — In the Chapel to-day the boys were addressed 
by Rev. J. H. Gregory, Superintendent of Pnblio Instruc- 
tion. His remarks were listened to with much interest. 

June 1. — Thomas O. H. and James B. were received 
from Detroit. 

Our new Gymnasium is now completed, and is a source 
of much sport and amusement for the boys. 

July 5. — Yesterday was a cool, still, pleasant day, and 
the boys, eighty-seven in number, spent the whole of it in 
oelebrating the era of National Independence. Fire-crack- 
ers and lemonade were provided for each inmate, and a 
bountiful dinner was furnished by Mrs. Hibhard, who de- 
voted the entire day to the promotion of their comfort 
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and gratification. About a hundred visitors called to eee 
OB, and everything passed off to the gratification of the 
inmates and officers, without anything unpleasant occur- 
ring to mar the joyousness of the occasion. 

July 9. — William S. K., a homeless boy from Shiawassee 
Oonnty, was reoeived to-day. 

July 27. — The new oven which has been preparing upon 
onr premises has been completed, and the daily supply of 
bread for the boys was baked in it for the first time. 

August 6. — Jane S. was dismissed to-day by order of the 
Board of Oontrol, and sent home. An order was also made 
by the Board that no girl should hereafter be received, 
the Honse being already filled with boys. Every room is 
now filled, and thirteen boys lodge in the Dormitory hall. 

August 21 . — Agreeably to a new arrangement established 
by the Board, A, 0. Thompson, who has served very ac- 
ceptably for a year past as door-keeper, was dismissed, 
and William W., one of the inmates, was appointed to act 
in his place. He is to continue his probation in the same 
v manner as heretofore, bat he will receive pay at the rate 
of $10 per month. 

September IT. — Edgar M. was liberated, his sentence of 
three years having expired. He was the first boy that 
was received into the School. 

September 30. — Henry M. and Byron S. were reoeived 
from Wayne Oonnty, 

October 15. — Agreeably to an invitation from the officers 
of the State Reform School, the Baptist Convention of the 
State of Michigan, now in session in Lansing, visited the 
Inatitntion in a body. The boys were very appropriately 
addressed by Rev. Dr. Stone, of Kalamazoo. 

THEODORE F03TER, 

Superintendent. 



TEACHER'S REPORT. 



To the Board of Control of the State Reform School: 

The Teacher respectfully reports, that sixty boys have 
been received into the School department during the year 
ending November 16th, 1859. 

Of this number, eight did not know the Alphabet ; forty- 
four knew nothing of Arithmetic ; six understood Simple 
Addition and Subtraction, and two had a good knowledge 
of the fundamental rules of Arithmetic 

Forty-six could not write their names. Fourteen could 
write their own correspondence. 

Nineteen boys have been dismissed during the year. Of 
this number, five were members of Class No. 1 ; five of 
Class No. 2 ; seven of Class No. 3, and two of Class No. 4, 
All of these could write their own letters. 

The number remaining in School November 16th, 1859, 
is ninety-six, and they are classified as follows: 

Fifteen are members of Class No. 1. Understand the 
principles of percentage and interest. Study Sill's Syn- 
thesis, and read in the 5th Reader. 

Eighteen are members of Class No. 2. Have a good 
knowledge of Simple and Decimal Numbers and Federal 
Money. Study United States History, and read in the 4th 
Header. 

Thirteen are members of Class No 3. Understand the 
fundamental rules of Arithmetic, and read in the third 
Reader. 

Sixteen are members of Class No. 4. Have a good know- 
48 
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ledge of Addition and Subtraction, and read in the second 
Header. 

Twenty-five are members of Olass No. 5. Thoroughly 
understand Addition, and read in the first Header. 

Nine are members of Class No. 6, and read in the Primer. 

Fifty-eight write on paper and thirty-eight on slates. 
Fifty-one write their own letters. 

Instruction in Geography is given from Pelton's Outline 
Haps, and a large Hap of the World on^Ueeator's projec- 
tion. 

Owing to the large number now in School, I hare dis- 
continued the study of Oowdery's Moral Lessons, and Phys- 
iology. 

The text books need in the School are : Thompson's 
Arithmetics ; National Series of Headers, by Parker and 
Watson ; Sill's Synthesis and Willson's U. S. History. 

BUNDAY SCHOOL. 

As it is Che duty of the Teacher to superintend the Sun- 
day School, I will, in this connection, report, that it has 
been, during the past season, a source of great improve- 
ment in religious and biblical knowledge. 

It is divided into twelve classes. We are supplied with 
ten teachers from the city, and two in the Institution ; and 
we would embrace this opportunity to publicly tender our 
thanks to Mrs. Upson, Mrs. Horace Baker, Mrs. Vielo, 
Mrs. Hibbard, Mrs. 0. B. Seymour, Mrs. D. H. Bagley, 
Mm. Miller, Miss Mitchell, Mr. Viele, Mr. Miller, Mr. Geo. 
Foote and others, for their cheerful and unwearied assist- 
ance in this department. 

We believe the Sunday School to be one of the principal 
reformatory agencies connected with the Institution. 

I have taken especial pains to procure female teachers, 
as onr scholars are nearly deprived of the influence of 
woman's society and instruction ; and we believe this 
course is productive of a great amount of good to the 
boys. 
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Several ladies and gentlemen hare presented numerous 
copies of various S. S. publications to this department 
daring the year, for which, kindness they will please to 
accept our thanks. 

THB LIBRARY. 

The Library has also been the source of a large amount 
of useful information and knowledge ; and some of the 
boys have formed a habit of reading good books, which, if 
cultivated, will be a source of pleasure and incalculable 
advantage to them. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, Hon. Mr. Bobison, of Washtenaw, 
and Mr. Baker, of Boston, Mass., will accept our acknowl- 
edgments for the receipt of several valuable volumes, 
which they have presented to the Library. 

The number of miscellaneous books now in the Library 
is one hundred and aevoiity-sevon volumes. 

The following statement exhibits the receipts, expendi- 
tures and present condition of the Library Fund : 

Cash on hand Nov. 18, 1858, $19 04 

Cash received during the year, 46 04 

Total, $65 08 

Cash paid for books during the year, $42 50 

Cash on hand Nov. 16, 1859 22 58 

Total, $65 08 

The editors of the following Journals will please to ac- 
cept our sincere thanks for copies of their respective pa- 
pers, furnished gratuitously to the reading room during 
the year, viz : the Niles Enquirer, Lapeer Republican, Bo- 
raeo Argus, American Citizen, Marshall Statesman, and 
Battle Creek Journal. 

The reading room has been furnished by the general 
fond, with one copy each, of the New York Evening Post, 
(semi-weekly,) Detroit Semi-Weekly Advertiser, Detroit 
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Weekly Tribune, Michigan State Journal, and Michigan 
State Republican. 

The papers are read with interest by the boy s , and many 
of them are as well informed in regard to passing events, 
in the history of the times, as persons usually are. 

If intellectual attainments and advancement cannot be 
computed by numbers, much less can improvement in mor- 
als, bo subjected to the calculations of arithmetical figures; 
consequently, no really clear view of the progress of the 
intellect nor sensibilities can be given in this report. 

But we are certain that progress has been made ; and 
■from this tact we take courage for the future. 

I would tender my thanks to the members of the Board 
for the encouragement I have received ; and also to the 
officers of the School for their kind assistance in conducting 
the exercises of the School department, during my illness 
the past year. 

In the hope that tbe abundant blessing of God may con- 
tinue to rest upon our labors in behalf of an unfortunate 
class of his creatures, this report is respectfully submitted. 
H. B. OBOSBT, 
Teacher. 



PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 



To the Board of Control of the State Reform School: 

G-bntlbmbk : — The very judicious plan of building adopt- 
ed by the Board of Control, together with the extraordin- 
ary sanitary measures instituted, have secured for the boys 
such a state of health, as leaves but very little for the Phy- 
sician to report. 

Since my appointment last Spring, the health of the In- 
stitution has been extraordinarily good. Almost every 
case of sickness which has occurred, has been of malarious 
origin, and perhaps nine-tenths of these have been simple 
uncomplicated ague and fever, yielding readily to treat- 
ment. This result is the more gratifying, as outside the 
Institution fevers have been quite common, of an anamolous 
character, and difficult of treatment. 

Two cases of chronic splenetis, some of skin disease, 
with a few oases of inflammation of the eyes, complete the 
list. 

Since the gymnasium was established, some accidents 
have occurred, two of whioh came under my care, but were 
not of a serious character. The boys are becoming more 
familiar with the exercises, and accidents are now less 



I am of the opinion that the extraordinary good health 
of the Institution is attributable, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, to these gymnastic exercises ; more especially as the 
boys are thus induced to spend a large share of their play 
hours in the open air. 

The small size of the room used for a Hospital during 
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the past summer has occasioned, considerable inconven- 
ience. When the new wing is completed, the Board will 
have it in their power, and I have no doubt will devote a 
more commodious and convenient room to that purpose. 

In conclusion, let me say, if well-ventilated dormitories, 
a oapacions bath-room, an oat-door gymnasium, regular, 
industrial habits, substantial, plain food, with unremitting 
care on the part of the officers, are likely to insure health, 
then I am happy to be able to encourage yon to the belief, 
that the present good health of the Institution is not an 
accident, but a result which can be relied on as permanent. 

I cannot close this report without expressing, in an es- 
pecial manner, my obligation to the worthy Matron, for 
her very efficient assistance. Her kindness and attention 
to the siok have been most praiseworthy indeed. 

To the Assistant Superintendent, I am also greatly in' 
debted, for his intelligent co-operation in the discharge of 
my duties as Physician. 

I. H. BARTHOLOMEW, 

Phj/sinan. 



NOTES ON THE ABSTRACTS. 



The particular attention of School Officers is called to 
the following Notes, that they may Bee where their prede- 
cessors have succeeded or failed in the administration of 
their responsible trust, and thus he better prepared to 
guard against those errors or deficiencies to which all are, 
liable. The criticisms are not made in a spirit of fault- 
finding with School Officers, but with the hope of a more 
successful working of onr School system hereafter. High 
praise is due to the noble men, who, with little hope of 
reward, save the oonscionsness of doing good, accept the 
task of managing School affairs. While it is snpposed that 
some are wilfully negligent in the discharge of their du- 
ties, and not a few fail in consequence of the pressure of 
their own private affairs, it is believed that the far greater 
portion design a faithful discharge of the high responsi- 
bilities intrusted to them by their fellow-citizens; ana? 
when they fail, it is only from inexperience, or from the 
errors of others. Much of the evils resulting from inex- 
perience, it is hoped, will be obviated by the change in the 
law, under which district officers are to hold their offices 
three years instead of one, as heretofore. A district is 
fortunate when it finds a competent, faithful officer, and 
wise when it retains bis services as long as possible. 

The blanks for School Inspectors and Directors, tor 1859, 
were prepared to secure a report of "the average num- 
ber of months children between ('our and eighteen years 
of age had attended School during the year," and direc- 
tions for ascertaining such average were given so plain 
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that they could not fail to be understood, if examined ; yet 
not one half of the districts in the State, probably, cor- 
rectly reported under this head. For instance, taking the 
first town in Alphabetical order : District No. 1 reports 8 
months School, and the average attendance, 8 months. If 
this is correct, every child that attended School at all, was 
present every day. District No. 2 reports 8 months School 
and the average time of attendance 45 months 1 If this 
was so, every child attended not only every day, but more 
than five and a half days every day I Bnt No. 3 goes to 
the other extreme ; and with 8 months School, the average 
attendance is reported at fourteen tweniy-tixtha of one 
month. According to this, with 228 days School, the 
scholars were present on an average, bnt fourteen days 
each. 

The Directors in these districts are by no means singular. 
Some report the attendance as high as 500 months ; and 
the errors are so numerous, that the returns under the 
head in question are omitted in the printed abstracts. 

Under the head, "Number that have attended School 
under four years of age," several Directors report /tactions 
of children. ne Director reports fractional teachers. One 
Director reports 40 children attending School, all of whom 
.were under four or over eighteen years of age. Another 
makes the same report concerning a School of thirty-three 
scholars. 

When we come to the financial returns in the Reports, 
the first column, showing the amount paid for teachers' 
wages, is believed to be generally correct. The next, 
showing the amount of public money received, is supposed 
to be in the aggregate, considerably below the actual 
amount. Beyond this, the aggregates are supposed to be, 
at the best, but an approximation to the true result, and 
considerably less than the whole amount. Some of the 
columns are, omitted in the printed abstracts, as too incor- 
rect to be of material value. 
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PBOGBIS9 OF PEIKABT S0UO0L8 FOB FIVI TBABB. 

The following table will be found of interest — showing 
the comparative progress of the Schools for the last five 
years. The Primary School fund is apportioned in Hay, 
^lpon the School census of October in the preceding year : 
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In 1850 the number of teachers was 4,087; in 1859 it 
was 7,404 — an increase of 81 per cent, in nine years. Id 
the same time the number of children between four and 
eighteen years of age, in the State, has increased from 
132,234 to 237,541 ; an increase of 79 per cent. The in- 
crease in the number attending School, however, in the 
same time, ia but 66 per cent. This is not a matter to be 
proud of; but 1859 shows an increase in attendance from 
1852 — in seven years— of 78 per cent. The increase in 
amount of wages paid to teachers since 1850, ia reported 
at about 200 per cent.; of amount raised by rate-bill, 221 
per cent.; of amount raised for building and repairing 
school-houses, 121 per cent.; and of the amount of Primary 
School Interest moneys apportioned, 121 per cent. 

These statistics, taken together, show a progress in 
School affairs, on the whole, altogether beyond the increase 
of population ; and all the facts show, that the standard of 
the Schools has been advanced scarcely less than the 
means for their support. 
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TOWH AHD DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBEABIBR. 

The statistics of Librariee, gathered from the Beports, 
are condensed in the following tabnlar statement, and can- 
not fail to interest those who appreciate the value of the 
School Library system. It will be seen that not quite 
half of the Counties report anything received for fines 
daring the year; though it is probable that there is 
scarcely a County in the State where there were not such 
rands, to which the Libraries are entitled * 
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The following notes upon the Reports from the several 
counties are necessarily brief, and can bring to the reader's- 
Tiowonly their leading features; yet they will, it is thought, 
be not without interest, in showing the comparative pro- 
gress of the Common School enterprise in different parte 
of the State. 

ALLEGAN COUNTY. 

Allegan, though not one of the oldest, is one of the larg- 
est conntieH in the State — having 23 organized, towns. In 
four entire towns, and in fifty districts in all, no rate-bil] 
is reported. In two towns no mill tax is reported, and in 
two no library. Thirteen towns made appropriations for 
libraries. In one of these, however, the amount voted 
was but twenty five cents. The same town reports frac- 
tions of district whose reports belong in other towns. 
The average length of the Schools was 5.5 (five and five- 
tonthe) months. The School property reported, is a little 
less than an average of $1,000 to a town. Otsego reports 
the greatest value, {3,067. 

ALPHNA CODNTT. 

This is a new county, and appears - for the first time in 
onr Reports. The town of Fremont — the fourth town of 
that name in State — reports 42 children, and three months 
School. We quote the following remarks from a letter or 
one of the Inspectors, showing in a graphic manner the 
difficulties to be encountered in the advancing new settle- 
ments in the State. 

" In the early organization of onr county we were few 
in nnmber, inexperienced in county matters, without books 
or connsel, and far removed from any other organized 
eounty to which we could go for information. Onr nearest 
post office was thirty miles distant, and the transmission of 
the mail very tardy and uncertain. All who were capable 
of holding an office were crowded with official responsible 
ties, and when required to discharge the functions of their. 
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offices, were compelled to furnish fundi for their expenses. 
In this way matters moved very slowly. We blundered 
■long as beat we oould, and consequently many tilings 
were neglected through ignorance, and want of tune to 
attend to them. Oar county has more than quadrupled 
its inhabitants in the past two years, and we hope to do 
better in the future." 

BABRY COUBITT. 

One-half of the towns made appropriations for Libraries, 
to the amount of $234 00. In two towns no library a 
reported, and two towns fail to report a mill tax. Twenty- 
two per cent, of the districts had no rate bill. Length of 
Schools, 5.5 months. 

BAT COUNTY. 
This is the second annual report from this yonng county. 
The increase of children is seventeen per cent, but the 
attendance was seven less than last year. No mill tax is 
reported from Hampden, which contains over half of the 
population of the county. One town reports 100 school- 
house sites, and one log school-house. One district reports 
ten months School, and the average attendance 67 months. 
The average length of Schools was 6.3 months. Five of 
the six districts report no rate-bill. 

BBBRIEH CODHTT. 

Nine of nineteen towns made appropriations, for libra- 
ries, which are reported in every town save one. Every 
town "but three reports receipts from fines. Berrien re- 
ports $64,130 35 invested in school-houses. Average 
length of Schools, 6.2 months. 

BBAKOH COUBTT. 

Six towns voted over three hundred dollars for libraries. 
One town fails to report any library. Average length of 
the Schools, 6 months. The Reports .will compare favora- 
bly with those of any other county, in fullness and oor 
rectness. 
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CALHOUS COUNTY. 

Three towns fail to report any mill tax — sixteen voted 
nothing for libraries — and in fonr no libraries are reported. 
One of the leading towns is delinquent in all these items. 
Tet the Schools are shown to be in a prosperous state — 
the average length being 6.6 months. In one district, 14 
months School is reported. Calhoun reports nearly fifty 
thousand dollars in School property. 

OA8S COUNTY. 

Of 108 districts, IS only were without a rate-bill. One- 
third of the towns voted an aggregate of $116 00 for libra- 
ries, and nine towns report an aggregate of $219 91 
reoeived for fines. In three towns no libraries are report- 
ed. The average length of the Schools was 5.8 months. 

CHEBOYGAN COUHTY. 

Two towns, and three districts are reported — the same 
as last year. In two districts the Schools were free. The 
two towns report $186 39 library moneys, but no libraries. 

CH1TPKWA COUNTY. 

This county contains but one organised School district 
— at'Sanlt St. Marie. That reports 446 children ; of whom 
81 have attended School. The population is largely of 
that class who do not sympathize with onr enlightened 
system of education. The School was kept nearly eleven 
months, and was free to all who chose to enter. 

CLINTON COUNTY. 

Every town reports the mill tax and libraries. One- 
fonrth of the towns voted something for libraries. Of 109 
districts, SI report no rate-bill. The average length of the 
Schools, 5.4 months. 

■ATON COUNTT. 

Thirty-six per cent of the districts were without a rate- 
bill. Fonr towns made appropriations for libraries, and 
fonr other towns make no report of any libraries. One 
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district reports three months School by an unqualified 
teacher. The reports from some of the towns, made on 
old blanks, are very meager. Blanks were sent from this 
office sufficient to supply all the districts. The average 
length of the Schools was 5.7 months. 

GHTE8BI COUNTY. 

Ten townB made appropriations for libraries, to the ag- 
gregate amount of $642 10. Of this, $240 00 was in the 
township of Flint. The vote was for one-half of the two mill 
tax, which will amount to that Bnm. This was a large 
amount, but it cannot now be legally nsed for any other 
purpose. Libraries are reported in every town. The 
town of Genesee reported 374 children between fonr and 
eighteen years of age, and 369 between the same ages at- 
tending School. This comes pretty near to making edu- 
cation universal. A district in another town reports 80 
children, 110 attending School, and School taught twenty 
months. But the Reports from Genesee, notwithstanding 
some errors, show a good educational spirit, and Schools 
averaging 0.2 months. The returns show a decrease of 
children in the county to the number of 211. This may 
be an error. The reported increase of attendance is 579. 

GRAND TUA VERSE COUWTT. 

From Glen Arbor no report has been received. The re- 
ports generally do not show the prosperity to be desired. 
Fame declares Grand Traverse destined to become a rich 
county ; and a few years, it is hoped, will show a great ad- 
vance in its educational resources. The average length of 
its Schools was 5 months. 

GBATIOT COUNTY. 

The Reports show a great improvement since last year, 
in correctness. In one-third of the towns not a district 
had a rate-bill. Three towns fail to report libraries, bat 
in six, appropriations were made, amounting to $284 69. 
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This ia doing well. Pine Rivor voted half of the two mill 
tax. Bat fourteen of the fifty-four districts appear to 
have had both a Winter and Summer School, and the av- 
erage length of the Schools was not quite four months. 
•Yet, under all the circumstances, the people of Gratiot 
may be said to have done well, in having taxed themselves 
nearly two dollars per scholar for the support of Schools 
and libraries. 

HILLSDALE COUNTY. 
Three towns only, voted anything for libraries. ' Bat, of 
these, Fayette, in which the village of Jonesville is situa- 
ted, voted $100, and Allen $80. The libraries in this 
comity, however, are tolerably well supplied with books. 
Exclusive of two towns, in which libraries are not report- 
ed, there are nearly five thousand volumes in the county. 
Three towns report $123 06 received for fineB. Two towns 
fail to report the names of the Directors, and in both, a 
part of the districts fail to report the attendance of schol- 
ars. The average length of Schools ia the county was 6.6 
months, and the rate-bills amounted to (5,651 76, or thirty- 
three cents per scholar for each three months. But two 
towns in the county are reported as retaining the town 
library. 

EODOHTOV COUBTTT. 
Houghton county reports 865 children — an increase of 
133 per cent, from last year. Last year two towns were 
reported — this year there are five. The number attending 
School last year was 173. This year it has been 298. But 
one of the seven districts reports a rate-bill. One district 
in Eagle Harbor, with 48 children, raised $100, by subscrip- 
tion, to pay the teacher. Where can a nobler spirit than 
this be found? L'Anse, with 119 children, had a School 
of 15 scholars, with a rate-bill of three dollars per scholar. 
Such parents value their children above money. No li- 
braries are reported, but Portage has $168 85 from fines. 
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Thii, under the present library contract, wffl give them 
one vofame to each child in the town. Bat one district is 
the county had lees than five mouths School, and but two 
lew than six months. Wo can hut Bay of Houghton, well 
done I and yet the friends of edncation hare a great work 
to do, in bringing a larger portion of the children into the 
Schools. 

HOBOS COUNTY. 

The number of children reported last year was 77. The 
present year it is 274. The nnmber in School is 151. Six 
districts are reported, two of which had a rate-bill. The 
average length of the Schools was 4 . 3 months. The re- 
port from the town of Huron was received too late to be 
inclnded in the abstracts. 

INGHAM COUNTY. 

The average length of the Schools was 6.2 moo the. 
Over ten thousand dollars was paid to teachers. Bat 
three towns voted anything for libraries, and three make 
no report of libraries. Among the latter is the city of 
Lansing; and it ia understood "that there is no School li- 
brary in the city. Every town except two, and the city 
of Lansing, reports receipts from fines. No mill tax is 
reported for the city. The city embraces three districts; 
two of the Schools are graded, and all are free. In the 
town and oity the increase of children was 182, and the 
increase of attendants 481— or 160 per cent, from last year. 

IONIA COUNTY. 

Five towns make no report of libraries ; and not a town 
is the county voted anything for their support. Three 
towns report no mill tax. The county shows an increase 
of 253 children, and nearly eleven thousand dollars paid 
to teachers. The Schools averaged six months. The re- 
ports hardly roach an average in correctness, though some 
would serve as models. One Director reports the School 
at both 13 and 16 months, and the average attendance 
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both 23 and 26 months. Bat as $16 00 only was paid for 
teacher's -wages, it is evident that at the moat, it could 
kave been bat 13 weak*. We have been unable to obtain 
the Directors names in Portland and Sebewa. District 
No. 1, Portland, reports 62 children and two teachers, bat 
nothing farther. 

iosco aouB-rr. 
This is new county, and reports bat one district with 17 
children. 

ISABELLA COUNTY. 

Thia ia a new county, and reports three towns, nine dis- 
tricts, and 164 children — 61 attending School in three dis- 
tricts. Of $118 60 paid to teachers, only $4 01 was raised 
by rate-bill. An interesting extract from a letter of a Di- 
rector, in relation to Indian Schools in Isabella, will be 
found on page 313. 

JA0KSOH COUHTY. 

One-fifth of the towns made appropriations for libraries. 
Brooklyn voted one -fourth of the two mill tax — estimated 
at $185 85. Grass Lake voted $100. The Inspectors of 
one town say, "Several of the districts have not taken 
their share of the library from the Clerk's office. It is 
feared that this might be said of not a few other districts 
in the State. The value of School property in the county, 
exclusive of two towns not reporting, is $54,018. 
KALAMAZOO OODHTT. 

While the Reports show no inorease of children in the 
•onnty, the number in School has increased 470. The re- 
ports show the Schools to be in a prosperous condition, 
the average time being nearly seven months. About one- 
third of the amount paid to teachers was raised by rate- 
bill. Bat three towns made appropriations for libraries. 
Every town save four, voted for "District libraries." 
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nn oovbtt. 
Gns-half of the towns made appropriations for libraries. 
. Five towns make no report of any library. The average 
length of the Schools was 6.3 months, and the amount 
paid to teachers — numbering 178 — was $21,611 61. Some 
of the reports are very deficient. Oae district has thirty- 
five months School in seven, and another sends its children 
to School eighteen months in three. About one-filth. of 
the money paid to teachers was raised by rate-bill; bat 
the largest district, in Grand Rapids city paid $5,918 with- 
out a resort to this obnoxious tax. 

UPBBB coohtt. 
No mill tax is reported in Elba and Metamora. One- 
half of the towns made appropriations for libraries, amount- 
ing to $240 00. The Schools averaged six months. One 
district reports 21 children, and 27 attending School, an 
average of 46 months. One district only, of fifteen in one 
town, reports its library. The Inspectors of Marathon 
report that the mill tax — $90 86 — was illegally disponed 
of, and was not received by the districts; 

LBNAWKH 00UBT7. 

Bat one town fails to report a library. Five towns made 
library appropriations. Of these, Franklin voted $100; 
Hudson, $135 20; and Tecumseh, $200. Every town, 
save two, reports receipts from fines ; in the aggregate 
$1,392 64. This, with the amount voted, makes a library 
fond for the year, of $1,877 84 — or more than twioe at 
much as any other county. There are now 10,250 volumes 
in the libraries; Of 195 districts, but 35 schools were free. 
The amount raised byrate bill, district tax, and mill tax, was 
$38,663 39. Add to this the Primary School money, and 
the amount received from fines, and we find the Primary 
School resources for the year to be $44,621 43. This is 
more than is reported from any other county. The value 
of School property, exclusive of three towns, is $97,120 49, 
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and is more than U reported from any other county except 
Washtenaw. Lenawee reports the heaviest mill tax of 
any county — $9,017 43. The amount paid to teachers waa 
$27,980 22. The average length of the Schools waa a 
trifle loss than seven months. 

LtVINGBTOH COOHTT. 
Fonr towns made appropriations for libraries. In one 
of these, however, the amount was bat one dollar. The 
same town, with two others, does not report any library. 
The average length of the Schools was 6.4 months; and 
of over eleven thonsand dollars paid to teachers, more 
than one-third was raised by rate-bill. The reports are 
generally pretty correct ; but one Director Bends scholars 
twenty months to an eight months School. 

MACKINAC CODMTT. 

Mackinac has bat one town, and two districts, with 6.6 
months School, and no rate-bill. The town library con- 
tains 406 volumes. 

MACOMB COUNTY. 

Bat one town voted anything for libraries ; though li- 
braries are reported in every town. The Schools averaged 
6.7 months. The Inspectors of one town write on the 
margin — "No perfect report." Of another town, they 
write in the blank for the amonnt received for fines — 
"Nothing for ten years." School officers throughout the 
State would do well to look after these funds ; and it U 
probable that there is not a county in the State that will 
not furnish more or less from this source for the support 
of libraries. The names of Directors in Sterling are not 
reported. 

MAHI8TKH COUNT. 

Manistee reports two towns and four districts. Toe 
Schools averaged not quite four months. In the county 
169 children are reported, while the number attending 



School wu 129. Brown voted $25 00, and Manistee $50 00 
for libraries. 

HAHITOU COUHTT. 
Peaine, the only town, reports two districts, and ' 194 
children, with fonr and a half months Schools. The town 
library consists of 200 volumes. The county embraces the 
islands in Lake Michigan, and a good library there is 
invaluable. 

MARQUETTE COUNTY. 
The Reports from Marquette were lost on their passage ; 
and a copy has been received barely in time to be included 
in this report. The number of children is 38T — an in- 
crease of about forty per cent. The Schools averaged 
eight months, and one-third of the teachers' wages was 
raised by rate-bill. Marquette township reports a mill 
tax of $679 85. It is difficult to harmonize the report 
from this town. It appears that $551 06 was paid to 
teachers. Its means were the above mill tax, and $128 80 
Primary School money ; and yet a rate-bill was raised of 
$220 21. 

KBOOSTA COtWTY. 

Mecosta reports two towns, four distriote, and 75 chil- 
dren. Last year only . 20 were reported. The Schools 
were kept bat three months each, by female teachers. 
The town of Green reports a mill tax, a library, and $50, 
voted for its Bupport. Leonard reports nothing under 
either of these heads. The Schools appear to have been 
supported almost wholly by rate-bill. Green paid $55 00 
to teachers, and raised $49 90 by rate-bill, and $11 00 on 
the Scholar, while its mill tax amounted to $82 86. 
KJDLAJTD ootnrrv. 

Not as many children are reported in Midland as last 
year ; but if we add the town of Ooe, from which no report 
has been received, the increase would be 24. The town 
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of Midland reports a mill tax of $1,034 42, and voted 
$258 60 for libraries. Her four Schools averaged over 
eight months ; bnt the Schools in the other towns bring 
the average of the county down to five months. 

HOBBOB COUNTY. 

Monroe reports 111 Schools, of which 64 were without a 
rate-bill — the average time of the whole being six months. 
In the city of Monroe . the mill tax and Primary School 
money sustained a School of four and a half months. The 
city reports 72 less children than last year, bnt has had 
158 more in School. Libraries are reported in every 
town, bnt Snmmerfield alone voted anything for their sap- 
port. Fines are reported in ten towns, amounting to 
$187 28. The value of school-houses is reported at $18,- 
205 00 — which cannot be much more than half the actual 
amount. Monroe City reports bnt $2,000, while one build- 
ing is known to have cost about $10,000. 

MOHTOALM COUHTY. 
Six of the ten towns voted an aggregate of $145 00 for 
libraries. Fonr towns do not report any library. The 
oonnty shows a gain of about ten per cent, in the number 
of children daring the year. The average length of the 
Schools was' a little less than five months. 

MUSKBGOBT COUNTY. 

This is a new county, organized at the last session of 
the Legislature, and taken from Ottawa and Oceana; the 
greatest amount of population being from the former. 
The number of children in the oonnty is 725. Reports 
have been received from four towns ; three of which made 
appropriations for libraries. The Schools averaged five 
months, and the rate-bills thirty-nine cents per scholar. 
In the town of Muskegon, with 202 attending School, and 
$999 00 paid to teachers, the Schools were free. No Di- 
rectors names are reported in Gazenovia. 
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was seven months — hot a single town having leaa than nx 
months — and about one-third of the whole were free. The 
amount paid to teachers was $30,142. Nearly one-fifth of 
this was by rate-bill. Yet, large as this is in the aggre- 
gate, it was bat equal to 26 cents per scholar, for every 
- three months. Five and a half of the seven months ex- 
pense was provided for by other means. In the city of 
Ann Arbor, the receipts from non-resident scholars was 
$1,286 56. To resident pnpHs the School was free. The 
same was trne of the School in Ypsilanti. The latter city 
raised $9,800 by tax on the property. 

Nine towns made appropriations for libraries. Sylvan 
voted one-half of the two mill tax — estimated at $286 26. 
The aggregate voted in the county, and the receipts for 
fines, reported in every town save one, amonnts to $882 28. 
This gives a larger library income than any ether county 
except Lenawee. 

The increase of children in the city of Ann Arbor, dar- 
ing the year, wbh 233. In the county, it was 315. The 
School property in Ann Arbor is reported at $48,200, and 
in Ypsilanti, $50,000 — showing about seventy per cent of 
the School property in those cities. 



Four towns fail to report a mill tax, and bnt four voted 
anything for libraries. Bnt $209 63 is reported received 
for fines. What becomes of the thousands of dollars an- 
nually imposed as fines by the Courts in Detroit? The 
Constitution of the State declares that "alljines assessed 
and collected (not net proceeds) shall he exclusively applied 
to the snpport of libraries." This is explicit, and the 
School libraries in Wayne county should have a magnifi- 
cent income annually from this source. But no library is 
reported in Detroit, where there Bhonld be one or more of 
several thousand volumes. Detroit reports no School 
property ; though there are some of the finest buildings 
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mity in terms of good length, and highly creditable to the 
people. Every town reports libraries, bat five only, voted 
anything for their support. Most of the towns report re- 
ceipts from fines, which, frith the sums voted, amount to 
$653 52. The reports will compare with those of any 
other county, in their completeness. One hundred and 
ninety-three Directors made their reports so promptly that 
the entire reports from the county were the first received 
si this office. 

OCBAHA OOUNTT. 

Last year, Oceana reported two towns, two districts, and 
44 children. Since then, about one-third of the territory 
of the county has been Bet off to Muskegon ; and yet, the 
returns this year show four towns, seven districts and 171 
children, andanavearge of 6.2 months School. One-third 
of the wages paid to teachers was raised by rate-bill. 
One district with sixteen scholars and six months School, 
reports two male and two female teachers employed. Olay 
Banks reports $30 from fines, and voted $100 for libraries. 

OMTOHAG0H CODHTT. 

Ontonagon reports four towns and four districts, and 
716 children, and Schools averaging 81 months, — and 
all free. Ontonagon township reports a library of 401 vol- 
umes, and voted $25 for its support. Pewabio paid $128 
to teachers, with eight scholars. 

OTTAWA COUBTY. 

About half of the Schools in Ottawa were free — the 
whole averaging 5 . 7 months. Seven of the fourteen towns 
nade appropriations for libraries, and libraries are re- 
ported in every town. The School at Grand Haven was 
kept eleven months ; in Spring Lake, eleven ; in the larg- 
est district in Holland, ten and a half — and another is re- 
ported at twelve months. There is evidently a good edu- 
cational spirit in Ottawa county. 
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